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ABSTRACT 

The basic philosophy of agricultural extension was 
established in the more highly developed countries over the past 
century. Newiy^ formed nations, the rural population of which formerly 
maintained a subsistence agriculture with limited industry, found it 
essential to establish a better-balanced economy. This led to a 
variety of rural services and institutions, including agricultural 
extension service. Although the basic principles have evolved mostly 
in the more advanced countries, much of the material included in this 
publication was prepared by experts working in the developing 
countries and found to be effective there. Contents include sections 
on the meaning of extension, extension programs, extension teaching, 
extension administration and operation, international cooperation and 
relations, and a bibliography. The primary audience to which this 
publication is directed is the professional field extension worker 
and supporting staff of specialists and administrators responsible 
for the effective operation of extension work in each country, 
personnel in departments of extension education may also find it of 
value in the preservice training of future extension workers. In 
addition, government officials responsible for national economic and 
social policy may obtain a clearer understanding of the role of 
agricultural extension in national development. (MP) ' 
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FOREWORD 



In issuing this document, PAG expresses its appreciation to 
Addison H. Mauader for the able way in >diich he has assembled 
a wide range of material on extension and niral youth, and 
also contributed the results of his own experience in a 
number of countries, particiaarly the United States* 

Rapid technological advances and the problem of food euppliea 
in relation to the world's growing population make it certain 
that extension will be a "growth industry" in the years ahend^ 
It is hoped that this manual will prove of value to those 
responsible for organizing extension services; to students 
of agriculture for wiom an understanding of the purposes and 
procedures of extension will help to achieve the nruch needed 
coordination of official services to farmersj and to the 
practitioners of this highly important activity contributing 
to rural development. 

For a variety of reasons, there hag been a delay bet^reen the 
preparation and publication of this document, and 8ome of the 
factual information (e.g. currictda for training institutes) 
may have undergone changes; these could usefully be checked 
by intending participants in training courses. 



In respect and appreciation of one who has 
dedicated himself to the guidance, spirit and 
leadership of extension development for helping 
iniral people everywhere, this publication is 
dedicated to M.U WILSON 
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Il^TOODUCTIO: 



The period following World War II has seen the development on the part of goverji- 
fflents of a recognition of the need for e^icultwal extension or advisoiy services. 
Previously such services had heen limitod mainly to the more hi^ly developed countries. 
Food ahortages during the war emphasized the need for increased production* Populations 
of maiy co^intries expanded faster than food supplies in the post-war period. With 
improved oommunication, rural families were no longer satisfied with bare subsistence in 
good years interspersed with periods of famine. They demanded of their governments 
assistance in obtaining economic and social equality with more fortunate segments of the 
populations. Kewly formed nations, the rural population of which formerly maintained a 
eubsietence agriculture with limited industry, found it essential to establish a better 
balanced econorny. Increased and more efficient domestic food production was required to 
supply the rapidly growing cities and to save or gain the foreign exchange necessary for 
economic development. And finally, the whole philosopl^ of government changed from one 
of exploitation of the masses of rural people to one of recognition of a responsibility 
foi- their welfare. These and mazy other factors led to the establishment of a variety of 
rwal services and institutions, including agriculttiral extension services. 

The basic philosophj* of agricultural ertension as well as methods of operation have 
been estibhlished in the more highly developed countries over the past century. Much 
information has been published on this subject. Althougji the basic principles of 
extension education have gained acceptance throughout the world, their application in 
effective programs must necessarily vaiy with the circumstance in eJ^cb country and with 
the situation in each local community. Hie purpose of the Pood and Agriculture 
Organization in arranging for this publication is to draw together those basic principles 
with world-wide application to the development of :gric\at\jral extension services; to 
show how they may be applied ur4er varying circumstances j and to explain somo techniques 
and methods of organization and operation which have proved effective in a variety of 
economic, social and political situations. 

The author recognizes the dangers inherent in offering specific recommendations for 
the organization and operation of agricultural extension services. Certain organizational 
structures, althou^ sound and desirable, may not be feasible in a given country due to the 
existing overall structure of government. It may not be possible to adopt a desirable 
staffing pattern at this time because of shortage of trained personnel or lack of financial 
•support. Community organization for extension work or educational methods suggested may 
not be compatible with tradition or the Riores of the society. Therefore, the reader is 
urged to work out his own application of U3ef\il principles adapting the method to existing 
circumstances. 

The primary audience to which this publication is directed is the professional, 
operating field extension worker wxd the 8Ui>porting staff of technical specialist Sf^ 
supervisors and administrators responsible for the effective operation of extension work in 
each country. Secondly, perisonnel of departments of extension education may find it of 
value in the pre-service training of future extension workers. And finally, it is hoped 
that government officials who are responsible for national economic and social polipy will 
find this book useful in obtaining a clearer understanding of the role of agricultural 
extension in economic and social development. Their decisions on the allocation of 

O limited financial and human resources have a vital bearing upon the balanced development 

yJX^ of rural institutic^iia, x*^cluding agricultixral extension. 
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Althou^ the basic principles included in this publication have evolved for the most 
part in the more advanced countries, the author has endeavouredj to the extent possible, 
to apply them to countries new in earlier stages of development of their extension servicese 
Kuch of the material included has been prepared either by national or 'by technical assis- 
tance experts working in those coiintries and has proved to be effective in these situations. 

The author wishes to express appreciation tc a large nuaber of people of broad 
experience who have contributed in a variety of ways to this publication^ Credit is 5:iven 
in each chapter to specific contributor Many others have very kindly allowed short 
quotations of their published materials or have offered invaluable suggestions. Finally, 
I should like to express my appreciation to the Rural Institutions Division (new retitled 
Human Resources and Institutions Division) of the Pood and Agriculture Organization for 
providing the opportunity to prepare this publication* 
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section I EXT'ilNSION DlilFINl^D 



Chapter 1 

THE MEANING OF EXTENSION 
ConceptB and TerminolOCT in Agricultural Extension j/ 

»rhe term 'extension education^ was first introduced in I873 by Cambridge 
University to describe a particular educational innovation. This was to take the educational 
advantages of the universities to the ordinary people, where they lived and workedc The 
term ♦extension' was firat coined in England, not in America as often thought. 

Within a decade or so the movement had spread to other institutions in Britain, 
the ttiited States, and elsewhere. It is of interest to find that the first grants to the 
extension movement from public funds, in this case from English county councils, were for 
extension lectures in agricultural science. 

As the movement was taken up, its programmes became adapted to meet the needs of 
the people, the place, and the time. In England, the first major change followed the 
formation of the Workers' Educational Association in I903. The Latter virtually took over 
the university extension movement and adapted It to the now familiar W.E.A. tutorial-class 
typo of extension education. 

The American extension movement started, on the same basis as in England, from the 
Universities and large public libraries. The first Director of Extension within the United 
States Clfeiversity of Chicago, I892) was an Englishman named Moulton. He had been one 
of Cambridge University's original extension workers and in 1885 had documented the first 
ten years of the extension movement—the world's first real treatise in extension. But, 
as with several other American adult education movements of the 19th century, popular 
enthusiasm waned almost as quickly as it had grown. There was some revival early in the 
next century, but it was largely by its agricultural and rural home programmes that 
extension made its major impact in the United States, 

Agricultural extension, as we now know it, developed much later than the other 
extension programmes. But its origins in agricultural education, advice, and demonstration 
are aa old as agriculture itself. And the sources of information and ideas include many 
countries. The student of comparative extension finds that most of the apparently 
indigenous national programmes are syntheses of inter-national ideas adapted to meet the 
local situation. 

The Scottish Advisory Service is one of the oldest agricultural extension services 
in the worlds It was established around the turn of this century virtually in its present 
form as a cooperative county/agricultural college /National programme. Concurrent 
a^icultural education and advisory movements developed in England, continental Europe, 
and elsewhere, including Australia. For example, as early as 1889 Queensland started 
a successful dairy extension programme based on the use of two 'mobile dairy extension units' 
(trains). Prom this innovation and from its description as 'extension', it is apparent 
that local thinking was at least abreast of the then professional development. 



1/ R.N, Parquhar, Agricultural Liaison Officer CSIRO - Australian Agricultural 
Extension Conference I962 - Reviews, Papers and Reports pp.114 - 117 
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The United States and Canadian development ^ a complex of local ideas, 

mutual influences, and trans-Atlantic eichang«s. extension of a^eland led 

to the isolated agricultural extension work of ' t Colleges. The Farmers 

• Institute movem5nt originated in the northeaster :^ . The tfomen's Institute 

was adopted by the Unitod States and the United Ki, , , oin Canada. Dr. Seaman Knapp s 

'Ifermand Home Demonstration' proepramme started in southern U.S.A. in 1902. It was sponsored 
and originally financed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as a national effort to 
rehabilitate the cotton-growing areas. Later, state and local government finance and ^ 
participation were added and it became a cooperative project. The 'County Demonstration 
Agent' system v/as inaugurated concurrently with the appointment of the first six district 
'Agricultural' Representatives' by the province of Ontario in I907. 

It should be noted that the, term 'extension' was not used in connection with 
most of these early European «md North American programmes. The term 'agricultural 
extension' was not finally adopted until the U.S. federal Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
formalized a nation-wide cooperative federal-state-county program.ne, and gave operational 
responsibility for this to the Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. The present patteni 
of American agricultural extension resulted from this merger of a major national 
agricultural rehabilitation programme, plus some farmer and local adult education movements, 
with 'university extension'. However, it soon becaine such a large and vital programme 
that the use of the term 'extension' tended to be restricted to agricultural and home 
demonstrations. 

The concurrent developments in Australia and elsewhere were based primarily on 
the appointment of 'inspectors', 'specialists' and Experts' who had some advisory functions. 
Prom these, groups branches, and eventually subject-matter divisions evolved, with gradual 
decentralization of staff responsible for investigation, regulation, and extension. ^This 
was in sharp contrast to the North American developments which were based from the start on 
decentralized general practitioners serviced by state and regional specialists. 

With the tremendous development of rural extension work in the United States in 
the following four decades, the term 'extension', and some of the know-how associated with 
this work, was again exported— this time from the United States and in further modified 
form. It Eihould be noted that the original educational content and philosophy, and wider 
concept of rural extension as a method of assisting the development of farmers and farm 
families as well as of farms and farm production , were also exported. The present 
•importing countries' include the United Kingdonv-for where the philosophy, term and practice 
of extension originally came. The numerous changes in extension implemented m Europe an 
the post-war period reflect the strong American influence. 

A further major modification should be noted. There is a definite trend, ^ 
particularly in the United States and Canada, and most pronounced in the 'newly developing 
countries of Asia and elsewhere, either for agricultural extension to broaden its subject 
matter base to include a wider range of subjects or for agricultural extension to be closely 
integrated into a much wider programme of 'extension' or 'community development . nor 
instance the four regional directors of extension in Utah are now responsible for all 
aspects of extension and adult education activities, including the agriculture and home 
demonstration programmes. The territory of Papua and New Guinea has a Department ol 
Information and Extension Services which has a broad 'community development' approach and 
aims at coordinating and integrating extension activities in agriculture, health, local 
government, etc. somewhat on the lines of the huge 'community development' programme of 
India and elsewhere. 

Detailed studies of how, when, where, and why our prsscnt extension programmes 
came into being, some aspects of which have been briefly summarized above, led the author 
to the formulation of some broad operational definitions. 

CD?r- Extension, in its broad sense, may be defined ass 'The extending of, or a 

fcKI^ service or system which extends, the educational advantages of an institution to persons 
unable to avail themselves of them in a normal manner.' 
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In other words, all forms of extension take education to the people. By definition, 
'extension' and 'extension education' are synonymous, »A^icultural extension' takes to 
the rural people that form of educational assistance best suited to their needs. 

The author's definition of agricultural extension is: »A service or system which 
assists farm people, through educational procedures, in improving! fanning methods and 
techniques, increasing production efficiency and income, bettering their levels of living, 
and lifting the social and educational standards of rural life.' 

The above definition is quite broad. It includes the whole environment in which 
a farmer lives BXid operates as a le^timate field for extension activity. It reconnizes 
th^t standards are usually different from levels of achievement. It is not restricted to 
farTne3>-contact work, but includes extension research, training, liaison, and information 
work as integral parts of the agricultural extension system. 

It was in Europe that the author finally faced the hotly contested, values- 
weighted question of the difference, if any, between agricultural extension and agricultural 
advisory work. Investigations showed that, usually, the title in itself meant little. 
Often it was merely »a rose by any other name'. 

In the opinion of the author, whatever difference there is depends on the 
philosphies and attitudes of the extension or advisory workers themselves, and on the 
objectives of their organizations. If the approach is to supply information and help 
famters in such a way as to make them dependent on continuing advice, the work is advisory 
work, lilhere the farmers are educated on how to tackle their problems, ytheve to get 
information, etc., and the philosophy of the adviser is to 'work himself out of a job' 
(which, of course, he does not achieve in practice), then the work is truly educational 
and IS definitely extension. This type of differentiation is no^w being recognized by 
majiy extension leaders throughout the world. But the fact remains that, for the present," 
the title of a service does not necessarily nominate whether or not it is solely or partly 
engaged in 'extension' work in the true sense of that word* 

According to Savile l/ 'the aim of all extension work is to teach people 
living in rural areas how to raise their standard of living, by their own efforts, using 
their own resources of manpower and materials, with the minimum of assistance from 
governments. By encouraging local leadership and a spirit of self-help, extension develops 
civic pride and the progressive growth of the community.' 

The concept that the broader function of extension work is to help people to 
solve their own problems through the application of scientific knowledge is now generally 
accepted. If this be true then extension must be regarded' as largely educational. But 
It is a different type of education, than that tau^t in schools and colleges, a principle 
difference being that extension education involves no coercion of any sort- Adult farmers 
cannot be forced to learn n^w and improvod practices. No extension service has the 
necessary staff to direct every action and see that it is carried out effectively. Extension 
education is dependent upon the ability of a limited staff of advisers to inspire rural 
people and to create a desire for more efficient production, and better living in the 
rural community. Farmers must be encouraged to meet in groups to secure the information 
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The term 'Agricultural Extension' is widely used to differentiate between extension services 
to rural people \nth emphasis upon farming and farm living and extension of university 
teaching in other disciplines to those unahle to attend institutions of formal education. 
In this publication the term 'A,rri cultural Extension' will often be shortened to 'Extension' 
for the sake of brevity. And both terms will be used to designate a system or service 
designed to help rural people to improve their own agricultural methods, incomes and levels 
^ ,Df living. 



\lf A.H. Savile, Extension in Rural Communiticg - Oxford Ihiversity Press 
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smd assiBtance they have come to d-sire. Ab a repr6B>=ntativG of on^ developine country 
expreBBCd it, if extension workers would devote more effort to the creating of a desire 
for information, farmers would come and ask for it,, rather than wait for it to bo brought 
to them. Farmer motivation thus becomes a phase of extension work worthy of careful 
etudy in any aire a. 

Extension education uiffcrs from f-' al education in another important respect. 
It ia concerned not only with leaming br thR application of the knowledge gained 

to the everyday problems of rural livin - It ai extremely practical and concrete type of 
education that may in most cases be put .t once. Otherwise it is forgotten. This 

matter of timeliness must always be borne in mind in planning extension programs. 

All definitions of extension education involve change; changes in the behavior 
of rural people presumably resulting in improved agricultural production, better living and 
a strengthening of the national economy. . But fundamental to any permanent behavioral 
change is that of attitude. This is especially relevant when working with traditional 
societies. One has often heaitl the expression "fanners are conservative." They are inclined 
to trust the familiar and distrust the ui;familiar. They judge any change or innovation 
in the light of their own experience and the principles taught them by their fathers and 
forefathers. They seldom question these principles but try to apply them to the specific 
problem at hand. Conformity is a mark of a traditional culture. 

In order to change behavior of many people extension must first change their 
attitude toward change, to cause them to question traditional practices, and to realise 
that they have the power to improve their own social and economic situation. 

To bring about a change in attitude is a basic educational function of extension. 
It has been suggested that "it (extension) is not solely concerned with teaching and 
securing the adoption of a particular improved practice, but with changing the outlook of 
the farmer and encouraging his initiative in improving his farm and home. The effectiveness 
of extension is measured by its ability to change the static situation which prevails in 
rural areas into a dynamic one." \J 

Concepts of agricultural extension vary in respect to relative emphasis upon 
education, service, operations, programme and the aggressiveness of leadership of the 
extension service in bringing about change. The difference between an extension sf^rvice 
and an advisory service as traditionally operated has already been noted. According 
to Savile, 2/ Advisory Services "were designed to advise farm^.rs of improved farming 
techniques which would be of help to them and also to assist them to implement a benevolent 
eovemment plan for the development of the country' s economy. The personal wishes of 
individual farmers and their families were seldom if ever considered" - But as Farquhar 
indicates, at present in Europe, the name of the service means little and again quoting 
Savile "Agricultural Extension— is an evolution of the advisory service which can be 
regarded as a form of community development with an agricultural bias and an educational 
approach to the problems of rural communities." 

In some countrieo the educational role of extension has been given too narrow 
an interpretation with undue emphasis on the educational process and too little on content. 
This has been true in some countries using the community development approach and in 
others where all agricultural subject matter is the province of technical departments. 
In such cases, the extension worker finds himself working in a vacuum with no source of 
subject matter at his disposal and no authority to assist the farmer in obtaining seed, 
fertilizer, implements, markets and other requisites of production. 



1/ United Nations: Science and Technology for Development - Report of the United Nations 
Conference on the Application of Science and Technology for the Benefit of the Less- 
Developed Areas (N.Y. United Nations, I963) Vol. 6, Education end Training 



ERIC 2/ A.H. Savile, Extension in Rural Communities 
Hi^aB Oxford University Pross pp 1 -2,- 
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At the other extreme is the Department of A^i^ulture whose Director told th« 
writ(2r that all of his field employees were extension workers because they had occasional 
contacts with fanners. In this case their field employees were so involved in administration 
and operation of other government p o,Trams that they had little time for educational 
activities. 

^ Service rather than education may be justified when the national interest requir'^s 

im.Tiediate action on a broad scale such as m infestation of cotton leaf worm in Efypt. 
At such a time sprayinc of the crop by ertonsion employees may be justified. However, since 
this IS aji annual occurrence pinnninr v armers cooperative societies to conduct control 
programs would sc-m a more -or the extension worker. 

A number of years the writer observed vath interest a dairy oxt<^nsion project 
in a European country.' in which extension workers woi^jhed the daily milk production and 
feed consumption of each cow in the her^ and recom-nended a specific ration. Dairymen who 
received this service reported considerable saving- in feed cost and increased profit. 
However, this was a repetitive service and there was no evidence to indicate that the farm^-r 
learned how to feed according to production. Tjie cost of such s-rvice should be considered 
a part of the cost of operating a dairy and not as a free extension service, financed in 
part by the Government* 

Many farmers will ask i;he local extension worker to prime their fruit trees, cull 
their chickens and vaccinate their animals every year. Unless the farmer learns to do these 
thincs himself, this is not extension education but a free service. If such service is 
desired, it may be provided through a cooperative society or commercial agency with the 
cost being borne by the producer who benefits rather than the public. 

In many developing: countries, the extension officer is responsible for direction 
of a number of government programs for agricultural development including marketing: 
cooperatives, land reclamation projects, irrigation projects, gathering of statistics, 
enforcement of regulations and many others. All of these activities are essential elem-nts 
of economic and agricultural development and require education of the rural population. 
However, an extension worker with such concrete operational responsibilities seldom has 
time to develop with the people a truly educational program to help them solve their 
recognized problems, or even to use the above mentioned services effectively. 

The extension worker has an educational role in relation to each of these services 
and programs. It can be summed up in four words - involvement of the people. This includes 
such matters as analyzing with people the problems such programs are designed to solve; 
informin,-^ them as to technical and other available resources, explaining why such programs 
ar^ desirable; obtaining a commitment from people to cooperate; organizing people to use 
resources m£»xie available; obtaining the views of people on ways of making these programs 
most effective under local conditions -and training leaders for local administration 
of pro.rrams to the pxtent practicable. 

Acsi.nninr personnel vdth exclusive educational functions may be difficult in 
countries without sufficient numbers of technically trained personnel to staff all essential 
agricultural institutions and services. This problem will be treated in the chanter on 
Extension Administration. 

Objectives of Arrinultural Extension 

The concept is now generally accepted that the role of extension is to help 
people to help th'-ms^lves through pducational means to improve their level of living. 
However, this concept is only a very g(-neral guide to extension advis'^rs, administrators 
and policy makers. Extension workers are interested in more concrete expression of purpose. 
Rural poople want help in solving their immediate problems. And policy makers are concerned 
with the contribution extension can make to national economic and social progress. 
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Extension is one of -nany essential institutions and s^rvic^s d'^ponriont upon public 
funds for support. Althou.^^ co-nplementary to these other institutions and s'^rvicoG, it 
must compete with them for i.iancial support and for trainod personnel. It must iustify 
its existence not only to th-? rural people seived directly but to policy mp^k'^rs, le.f-islators 
and in fact the population as a whole. To do this it must not only satisfy inim-diatc no^^ds of 
its rural clientele but also contribute? to the national welfare both in^nediat^ end lonr: ranr:o. 

In certain situations, national needs may surmount in importaxic^ the needs of 
the individual villager. In India today, food production is the overriding; consideration 
in view of widespread food shortages. Durinr; the Second World War, food production was 
almost the exclusive objective of the Jl^ '.cultural Advisory Services in Great Britain 
and the extension services of many countries. Where nutritional diseases are a serious 
problem, better use of foods in the diet may be more important than voluTie of production. 
V/here soil erosion is serious and land resoxirces are limited, conservation of the soil 
may be a major long-time objective of the extension service. 

But such national objectives ean only be achieved through the action of rural 
people. People may be motivated by patriotism for a time but soon lose their enthusiasm 
unless pro^ammes appeal to their own best interests as they see them. For example 
certain eovemments reduced the establishea prices of food grains so that consumers could 
afford a higher level of nutrition. This resulted in lower domestic production and a 
shortage of supplies because of the reduced incentive to farmers. To achieve its purpose, 
both nationally and locally, the objectives of extension must be known and accepted 
by rural people as valuable contributions to their own welfare. 

The Role of Extension in Economic and Arrricultural Development 

The economics of most developing countries are based on agriculture, with sixty 
to eighty percent of the people living in rural areas. Most of the available resources 
consist of land and people. Capital is in limited supply and must be generated throug:h^ 
development of agriculture or procured from more advanced countries either throup:h credits 
or foreign investment. Governments of most developing countries prefer to held foreign 
investment to a minimum while generating capital through the development of their own 
resources* Thus agricultural development becomes a prime factor in economic development. 

Although there is great variation in quantity and quality of arable land, climate, 
water and other natural resources and ratio of land to people, developing countries have 
two characteristics in common. First, there is great potential for the developm'3nt of 
increased a^icultural productivity, and secondly, the potential for developing the human 
resources is almost unlimited. Almost without exception, crop yields average far 
below these in more economically advanced countries with comparable land and climate. 
Comparative yields of meat, milk and eggs are even less. Thus the difference between 
actual and potential agricultural productivity is far greater in the less developed 
countries than in their more technically advanced neighbors. 

Anthropologists tell us there is no appreciable difference in the inherent 
intelligence or capacity of people of different countries or races. Difference in ability 
arise from environmental factors, one of the foremost of which is education. According 
to Leagansl/ ^'Studies of the agricultural development process are increasingly recognizing 
the contribution of education as one of the essential elements in the process. These 
studies indicate that economic growth cannot be explained alone in terms of capital accumulation 
and growth of the labor force. But rather, the explanation for a large and possibly a 
major part of economic growth lies in investments in the development of human resources 
through education." 



1/ J. Paul Leagans, Professor of Extension Education, Cornell University 
Q Ithaca, N.Y. 
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of ilHtpio+» l \ I . ? economically less developed countries have a higher ratio 
of Illiterates in th-^ total population than mor. advanced co-antries and that the rural 
population has a higher rate of illiteracy than urban population. 

Any sharp and continuing acceleration of a£:ricultural productivity r^auir^s th" 
jL't'd^^r^ traditional attitudes toward chanpe. This can be achiejcd on^y ,^ ^ 

o^f«^^ r,«t T^^^ development of huma^ resources through educaUon 

Offers not only one of the greatest possibilities for economic advancement but is a 
pwdSvity. ^PPli^^tion ot the technology required to increase asricultural 

FH,.in.+ lif o^JJ^r+i althou^ a very important form of education. 

Llimmation of illiteracy throuph mass education, social education to teach peoTjle to live 

^in,':^„iof r '""^^^'^ technical education all contribute to 

agricultural and economic development. But development can not vait for a new generation 
tLw^ beeining to move. Furthermore, rapidly advancing agricultural 

technology requires continuing education for rural adults, regaitlless of their level of 
fjiJ!nih^««''^ increasinf^ly reco^Tiizing that this need must be filled 

throu^ch some form of voluntary adult education, usually in the form of agricultural extension. 

r.oio*- is important at this point to put agricultural extension in perspective in 

^pJ!!'r..!° °f agricultural development. Mosher ij makes a distinction 

between "essentials for agricultural development" and -accelerators of agricultural 
t!^,-l°iT f^"*^"'^^"?? that autonomous changes may occur due to changes in environment. 
Agricultural development requires certain essentials but equally important, means of 

r '^^'^'■'^ direction. Among the essentials of agricultural 

production Moshsr lists the following: 

1. Markets for farm products 

2. Constantly changing technclog/ 

3. Local availability of supplies and equipment 

4. Production incentives for farmers 

5. Transportation 

The accelerators include: 

1. Education for development 

2. Production credit 

3. Group action by farmers 

4. Improving and expanding agricultural land, and 

5. National planning for agricultural development 

Admitting that some development will take place without the "accelerators- 
mentioned by Mosher, such development is nearly always so slow or temporary that the writer 
would lump the essentials and accelerators together as requirements for a viable progressive 
agriculture. With the above reservation, Mosher' s classification provides a tool useful 
m putting B^jricultural extension in perspective in relation to other requirements for 
agricultural development. 

Pew if any .soveraments of developing countries have provided all of the above 
requirements m balance and to the extent necessary to be effective. Some governments 

^S^?.,nr ? 1* Ttt'' resources in improving and expanding 

agricultural land through irrigation and land development and neglected many of the other 
essentials. In most instances these efforts have failed to achieve the expected increase 
in production. In other instances, governments have been oversold on education as a 
cure-all for agricultura l ills. They have based their hopes for agricultural development 

j/ A.T, Mosher - Getting Agriculture Moving, Bssentials for Development and 
Modernization, The Agricultural Development Council Inc., New York. 
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upon their erbension or community developm«r.t programs while ne^^lecting to supply the 
facilities or incentives for production, or one or mor^ of the other essentials. In some 
cases governments have assif^ied to their extension services responsibility for distribution 
of supplies and equipment, supervision of credit, re^^lation of markets and other functions 
not compatible with their basic educational role. In most instances the extension services 
were not well enough staffed or financed to assign additional personnel to these non- 
educational functions, Consp.^uently, either the educational progreun or the operational 
activities or both were only partially effective. 

Extension has not made the expected impact on a^jri cultural production in many 
countries where extension services have been in operation for a decade or longer. Tiui. 
is not because the concept of extension education is invalid. Failure to achieve its 
purposes is usually due to one of three factors: 1j failure of governments to provide 
the other essentials of agricultural development, 2: inadequate support of extension 
with financing or personnel, or 3^ ineffective administration and operation of the 
extension service. The main purpose of this publication is to assist extension workers 
to conduct a more effective extension education program with the resources provided and 
within the structure of essential rural services. 



The Role of Extension in Arricultural Policy Formation 

Extension education can and should pley a vital role in the formation and 
implementation of a^icultural policy. Black \j lists two important interests in 
relation to food and ag:ri culture policy; First, the well-being of farming folk and 
gecondly, the better nutrition of mankind. Although these interests are basic the writer 
suggests that a thiid interest is important in many newly developing countries. This 
interest is the overall and continuing economic and social growth of the nation. Economics 
of most newly developing countries are based largely upon agriculture, although some have 
mineral and other basic resources. At this stage cf development, most of these countries 
are dependent upon agriculture not only to feed the population but to provide food and ^ 
fibre or the raw materials for manufacture into items for export and to provide a domestic 
market for a growing manufacturing industry. Cotton in Ecypt, rice in Philippines and 
Thailand, cocoa in several African countries, coffee in Brazil, tea in Ceylon and Indoncs/ia 
and jute in India are important earners of the foreign exchange so necessary in financing 
economic development. Agricultural policy must contribute to the economic and social 
progress of the country as a whole as well as fulfilling its central responsibility for the 
well-being of rural people and nutrition of the population. 

It is the task of agricultural policy makers to determine the direction of growth 
of agriculture, to set goals for development, to devise means of achieving these goals, 
to evaluate progress periodically and to revise goals and programs when necessary. It is 
usually necessary also for policy makers to devise legislation required for the implementat • on 
of the policies which have been adopted. 

Agricultural extension has an important role to play in both the formation and 
implementation of agricultural policy. Although agricultural policy is formulated by 
government officials and touches upon the interests of all segments of the population, its 
execution starts with changes in the attitudes and redirection of the actions of the 
masses of primary producers, the farmers. Without their cooperation nothing happens. Food 
and fibre must be produced before they can feed and clothe the population, be used m 
industry or be exported to g'^nerate foreign exchange. 



l/ John !)• Black, Future Food and Agriculture Policy, 
McGraw Hill Book Company, New York. paf':e 1 
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Extension pf^P^rly conducted serves as a line of two-way communication between 
policy makers and fQ,f^ people. Effective extension workers are in close touch with the 
people they serve, \^om their problems ojid capabilities and have their confidence. Such 
extension workers ar^ in the best possible position to advise policy makers on the needs 
of rural people, the ^ffect a given policy will have upon their welfare, how rural people 
will react and what ^Ou0tments must be made to fit local situations, " in > ' pf 
l^dless people undef ^ a^ariaji reform program may involv ,.jopV^ with no i^xavious 
experience in manageiti^M of a farm und^Jf those conditions. The extension worker can advise 
policy makers of trj^iniji^p rfiquir^monts and the facilities necessary for an effective 
training profraan. 

Extension administrators caji and should ixr^re the adoption of policies that are 
in the best intereati^ /2Jf rural people end that provide an incentive for cooperation in 
their execution. Policies which require force for their implesmentation are unlikely to 
be fully effective. 

When a policy hffs been adopted it is the t:ask of extension to inform people 
aff^ectcd not only wh&;^ the policy is but why is it mccessary and how they may use it to 
their advantage. An >^at African govemmenx adopf^ a policy for soil- conservation and 
undertook to terrace <^>odin/? fields using mechanics! equipiraent. Farmers were told to 
follow the contours ^4^% th^ir row crops, the?y did whiile under the direct supervision 

of the extension afivi^'^^, but the following year thray planted their crops across the 
terraces ifnorin^ ing'^^ctions. They had >ji*^n told what ta do but raot why. They did not 
realize that the reco^^^nded conservation Bractice would increase ybelds over a period of time. 

Some Conditions Corad n^ vQ to the Development oif Effective Extension Services 

Some of the elements conducive to the development and continuing effectiveness of 
extension services ma/ suniniarized as follows: 

1, A nationaJ-^ Policy embodied in legiislation establishing the educational role of 
the extension service and the relE^ionshdp of extension education to other 
elements a^icultural and rural development. 

2. A philosof^y of extension educaticsa embodying -^he concept of human resources 
developme^"^ as a major ^oal* 

3» Sources of ^he technical information retpiired for the solution of the problems 
of rural f^Ople. 

4. Sources of trained people adequate to eupply the personnel needed in extension 
and other ^lated seririces# 

Adequate ^OiHary services such as farm supply, credit, transportation, 
marketing ^d vstei^nary services, withori which extension teaching is largely 
ineffectii^^* 

6. An enviro?*"^^nt conducive to continuing a^cultural and rural development 
including ^Uch thine:5 as incentives for production, political stability and 
a land te?*'^© sj^'bem which assures the producer his fair share of the benefits 
accruin^r frojj, impTovements in his farming practice. 
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Chapter 2« 

KXPERIBHCE WltH HUT/JUJ FACTORS IN AQRI .ULTURAL AREAS OP THE WORLI>^ 

The Contribution Sociologyt AnthroDology» and Social Psycholo gy Can Kake to an Understanding 
of the Problems Involved 

An effective program consists of a synthesis of technical and practical taiowledge. 
tt also consists of the construction and operation of channels of ^omraunication between 
rural folk knowledge at one cad of these channels and scientific knowledge and administrative 
mithorliy at the other. Sociology, cultural anthropology, and social psychology are the 
'social sciences that have developed knowledge of, and techniques for, analysing and under- 
standing the groups that live and work at the two ends of these channels. These sciences 
also possess the teohmiques that make possible continuous study of the interactions of the 
^groups involved in the operation of an extension program. 

Some of the knowledge and understanding that these social sciences can contribute are 
needed even before an extension program is launched. But successful operation of tha extension 
prograan will automatically change the behavior of groups involved in the program, will almost 
certainly change the channels of communication between these groups, and thereby will change 
all th« situations that existed before the program was la\mched. Social sciences can therefore 
make a contribution to wi extension program after it is launched, while it is in oper?tion 
and while it ijs in. preparation. 

The very purpose of an extension program is to introduce change. In human relations 
it is impossible to foresee the effects of one change after another, hence there is no w^y 
of planning or plotting the program by a fixed blueprint, such as is possible and feasible 
im constructing a bridge or a hi^way. It is within the function and capacity, and should 
be the responsfibillty of the social scientist to observe, analyze, and report upon the 
influences of changes that are accomplished and to make recommendations for the constant 
effective adjustment and readjustment of the extension program and processes. 

Cultural anthropologists have made hundreds of studies of rural folk groups and folk 
cultures. Sociologists are constantly studying social structures and social processes. 
Sociologists and social psychologists are constantly studying personal and group interactions. 
Out of the understanding they have developed, and by means of the analysis techniques they 
have evolvedi they are in a position (l) to analyze the groups involved in an extension 
program, (2) to analyze the relationships of these groups one to the other - that is, the 
channels of communication between them - and:(3) constantly to analyze and appraise the 
changes that have been accomplished and the^priSgresaive adjustments that are needed in the 
program in li^t of these changes. 

In a report of this length, the best that can be done is to set forth principles and 
present a few examples of where and how these principles have operated in situations similar 
^0 those technical people will meet in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

1. Introducing and Inducing Change in Folk Practices 
A. Societies Differ in Their Value Systems 

Every society has certain practices and beliefs which the members of that society 



j/ Report of the Committee on Social Sciences in Relation to Extension Work, of the Confe- 
rence om Extension Experiences Around the Worlds Extension Service and Office of Foreign 
Agricultiaral Relations, cooperating. May 16-20, 1949 
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tiative by urging social confonnity as tremendously important. maividual ini- 

of a«y^ociI?v^' h) Tt\T.lV^l ^^1%*° ^""""^^^ connection with the value system 
* : ^ I ^^^^ "^^^P^y ingrained that to ignore it would be follr- 

the value system of one society differs in many details from +hf+ r,l *^ os loiiy, 
Programs must be tailored to fit in ui+t^ 4.L ? aexaiis from that of another Bociety. 
T)ra^le«/i+ if % ^ r ^^^^ specific group whose 

practices it is desired or necessaiy to change and to use that system. 

i njce wnax you suggest, but I cannot stand against my village.'" 1/ 
of his^^^oM*'? * """-Arab society who compares the aforementioned traits with the values 

P^S^^aJt^i^ mS uTeTtlS: ha^i^Jelis^Ics!'^^^:^^: ° V 

^u^JSaTOiptJ^eS.^^ unselfishly inspired. tL^Jarb^^M b^f ^ 

B. Societies Are Already Organized 

of "<=i»l organijstion better if «e look at mm of the Darts 

Of «hiol. It is oompoeed, provided „. reoosni^e that .aoh of thee, pSt' ™ iiteJ^elSl. 

to ■..e f!if1.^''h:;r'*Ia 'i„'^W:?'°^ -r^^ent, vorked out over a lon« peri«l of tla. 
tr=«e.StK^;h*^o:f^rS1eSS°° " °° ='^t'-l '.rita^e 
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practices must know the important role played by the family and try to find the points at 
which the institution of the family can be made to serve the program of change. If parents 
can be really shown that their children will benefit by a different health procedure, then 
they may adopt it* If young people, before establishing homes of their ovu, can be taught 
new ways of doin^ things, they will be likely to pass on such practices to their o\:n 
children. 

The Chinese family as one of the ancient institution cultures* "Continuing the 
family line is the main concern of the Chinese farmer/' says Martin Yang. "Children, parents, 
and grandparents are a tightly knit unit and when that unit or unity is imperilled, all 
members feel the disaster. Those who work on the farm, work for the whole family. Indiviaual 
personal belongings are negligible, all is family property and the continuity of the family 
line depends upon the uninterrupted transmission of the family's common property. So strong 
is this value system that even though a man inherited nothing from his parents but has accumu- 
lated all he possesses through efforts of himself and wife, he will leave his property to his 
children with the admonition, 'Keep it intact forever. '"1/ 

One who assumes that any programme of activity is possible when it contemplates merely 
training individuals to act purely as individuals, is doomed to disappoint in societies where 
families arc the core unit^ of culture. As Yang says, "The individual when he attempts to act 
in a purely secular fashion finds that he is enmeshed in a family structure which dictates 
that he do only bia age-old assigned division of labor and do it for a family, not a personal 
objective." 

b. Maintenance institutions , through which the material needs are met. 

Every people has organized itself so as to insure a food supply, shelter, whatever 
clothing is deemed necessary, and transportation. In the simpler economies, such activities 
are primarily connected with the family institution, but along with advancing technologjr come 
a more complicated property system, greater occupational specialization, a marked division 
of labor, and social arrangements for producing the material necessities by joint effort 
and for distributing such products widely. 

Any attempt to change methods of production, to equalize distribution, or to alter 
consumers' demands roust take into account the existing maintenance institution. Property 
rights, for example, cannot be blithely ignored, nor can people be easily persuaded to eat 
what they consider to be unclean or what they revere as a totem. Furthermore, cash incomes 
are very small among most of the world's people, and they do not possess the economic capacity 
to pay for many of the implements, purebred stock, animal feeds, commercial fertilizers, 
etcetera that would-be reformers urge them to procure. In most peasant societies a villager 
prefers an extra strip of land to a tractor. He will say, "I can grow more food out of the 
land and can eat this food, but the tractor produces nothing out of itself." A tractor, of 
course, does save labor and make for more-'ef ficient plowing, but most peasant families already 
have a surplus of labor for the small farms they call their ovm. Therefore, any program of 
change, if it is to be successful, must face this reality, not just in terms of buying and 
productive capacity, but also in terms of the existing social arrangements governing economic 
activities. 

An example of the resistance of a group of natives to the adoption of "wet rice" 
cultivation is cited by Linton. One of the Tanalan clans of Madagascar objected because 
irrigation practices would result in continuous farming of one tract and, as a consecfuence, 
would develop individual rather than group rights in land holdings. Such a development 
would lessen the importance of the "joint-family" not only in ownership but also in cooperative 



1/ Yang, Martin C. A Chinese villaf^e t Taitou, Shantung Province, Ch. ?• New York: 1945- 
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labor and mutual sharing. The clan did not deny the ^periority of "wet rice" culture in 
producing maintenance gooas, but it was resistant to an innovation that so drastically 
altered social arrangements that are sacred to it. ^ "caiiy 

similar instances could he cited. There are others, altogether too few. where 
J'v^i^" ""T J^''^*^"^ programmes to existent local sociLl structures Ld ^Ilue 

systems and thereby facilitated adoption of new practices. 

c. . Gp . ve^nment ; which is supposed to maintain law and order, protect from foes without, 
and m general to promote the welfare of the society. wixnoux, 

+n ry. ."^MJ^^^nT "f*f°"^' S'vernments increasingly become associated with programs desired 
to change the old established ways in favor of scientific, rational practices. But those 
trLfJJr r: Sov^j^ent by elders is the chief pattern are largelj ruled by custom 
tradition and tend to resist rapid change. Even so, every government, since il is esseSially 

In some countries, the central government is in fairly close touch with its citizens 
and IS a relatively effective mechanism for transmitting new ideas and initiating socill 
change. In other countries, the people view goverament as nothing but a tai-collectinff 
agency which takes, but gives little in return. The people of su?h countries ^e suspfcious 

jL^r^'"*%' ^''^^'"f; * ^ extension program must S ' 

because it must enter all underdeveloped areas through governments. 

ma.«P« ^^"^'v^i^ ^ effective instrument in prograins of change among the 

cZ T*f must work through local officials who are truly leaders in local areas! Progress 

^vZ officials are made intelligent about programs and^ 

purposes in?f?ri; 6 t?T^l ^^^^^ff* ^'K^^^^T " Seners^Uy subdivided for administrative 
:"*Lf'' *° called buraku. Each buraku has long been headed by 

Z lt t P''^"^''^ " *° between the vill^e office 

and the buraku residents. These burakus are the age-old natural groupings of the people which 
ITJ,""^ converted into administrative units. They in turn are composed of kuru, also LcJenJ 
neighborhood groups each consisting of from 5 to 10 households. Nothing com^nto IheS 
T^ St^^r+f''n;o!J+/ P^^^"*'^:- °^ government except through this official. 

s^ciS S^in llTll ^ Pferam m a Japanese village without using these instruments of 
social action and these units of local government would be little short of folly. 

th«+ « sciences have anything at all to teach, they certainly have proved 

that popular acceptance of a program is in direct ratio to the degree that local represen- 
ItYf l participated in the conception and formulation of thS progra;n, and that process 

T.l J^^^tl ^« «^PP°sed to be helped have something tfsa; £out the pr£ 

graiwne m the beginning. Nations with colonial empires have learned, or pn^-tially leaJnS 
this lesson through painful experience. Anyone who doubts it should 'read P^of.TfsS^eljs 
revealing analysis entitled "Welfare and Planning in the West Indies. "£/ 

for ^t /Tt ^ ' ^^"T °f,^'^?'^^^ 2 n > wl^ch supposed to aid in the preparation of the young 
for adulthood by inculcating in them the basic social values, and in developing the skills 
necessary for participation as citizens and as economically self-supporting individuals. 



1/Linton, Ralph. The Study of Man. New York, London. 1936. See pp. 34a-55 
2/Simey, T.S. Welfare and Planning in the West Indies. Oxford. U.P. I946. 
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In many societies, the institution of education conducts activities among adults aaid 
thus inc-^ases their personal satisfactions and social usefulness. The schools, which are 
the concrete expression of this widespread institution, hecome the channels for directing 
some social change. They frequently are busy conserving the Past, but do at times bring 
*heir energies to bear upon solving local current problems. Rapidity of social change seems 
directly related to literacy and educational attainment, for these cultivate a questioning 
frame of mind and open up through pamphlets and books additional channels of communication. 

Any program for change, therefore, should carefully assess the part the school can 
play. Fa/too often the school is a means of weaning the brightest boys and girls away from 
th^r local communities, when it .-should be more concerned with directing awakened interest 
on the part of the young into constructive efforts to improve local conditions. 

Social change comes more easily when people have developed an experimental or 
educational point of view, a willingness to try a new practice before condemning it. As 
schools spread the scientific spirit, even though they may not train professional scientists, 
they lay a splendid foundation for local and national authorities to use m improving 
health, agriculture, and homemaking. 

The experience of Mexico in launching and carrying forward her great movement of 
change is a good ex^ple of the need for schools and their use. A Federal Secretariat of 
Public mucation was organized and a programe designed to carry education to the I^^dian 
masses. Persons were first sent into isolated regions to familiarize themselves with local 
conditions and to stimulat9 a desire for schooling. Then, when schools were organized, 
attendance was not confined to children, or the subject matter to literacy education. It 
was deemed necessary to educate adults as well as children, and it was reco^ized that the 
program of change included many types of activity-production, health and sanitation, land 
refSm, and even the reorganization of conununities. The first teachers were called missioners 
and ..! were expected to play the combined roles of teacher, supervisor, administrator, 
research workers and philosopher. 1/ Mexico's leaders recognized that their programme. of 
change meant change in the life of the masses, and that only the government could sponsor 
such a giant movement. 

e. A religion , which represents man's adjustment to the uncontrollable forces of 
his universe, and seeks to orient the individual to these forces (God, Allah, spirits of 
many kinds) and to acceptable behavior toward his fellow men. 

This orientation includes not only a set of beliefs and a means, through worship 
and sacrificeR, of obtaining sufficient dynamics (a recharging of his spiritual ^Jatterjes,' 
S irSie)! bit it also provides a set of intermediaries (clergy, priests) who stand between 
?he lo^sMp^er and the deity and who interpret to the worshipper the will and attributes of 
the deity. 

The history of eveiy society is full of instances in which the intermediaries and 
the more zealous of the worshippers have opposed social change on the grounds that it was 
contrary to the will of (3od. But the records also show, and with increasing frequency m 
our owTday, that the world's major religions are also playing an active part in ministering 
to thrnonJjiritual as well as spiritual needs of their adherents. j;,^;«.*^^%°f ^ 

government, much depends upon the attitude and training of the local religious leaders. 
Where there is a desire to change, precedents can be found in almost every religion that 
would give sime religious support to the change. Tannous tells the story of how the installa- 
Uon of a vinage puS was accomplished in an Arab village after outsiders had absolutely 



1/ Vlhettcn, Nathan L. Rural Mexico. Chicago. l948. See pp. 404-53 
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failed in their attempts to accomplish this much needed sanitary improvement. It was accon>- 
plished not only by patiently explaining that the' iron pipes would not spoil the taste of 
the water or quickly drain all the water out of the spring and by demonstrating the labor- 
saving use of the pump, but also by quoting from the Koran - their Bible - that cleanline^^s 
vas required from every faithful Moslem and that man should do his best to avoid the danrar 
of disease. J/ 

C. Locality Groupings: Neighborhoods and Comimmities 

_ Ev-ery society contains locality groupings that play an important part in the daily 

lives of individuals. In rural societies the neighborhood, composed of families living 
near one another, provides the basis for mutual aid, much social visiting, and the play 
activities of children. Extending beyond the nei^borhood is the community, often a 
village, with which each individual feels closely identified and which frequently is the 
centre of his little universe. He is susceptible to village opinion and many of his wants 
are satisfied locally. 

In the local setting one finds the various institutional representatives in competi- 
tion or in cooperation vdth each other. The "open sesarae" to most homes may be through the 
family elders or the priest, the governmental authorities or the school teacher, the merchant 
or the physicxan. Khovang which institutions to stress on the local level grows out of 
understanding the community and its relation to the larger society of which it is a part. 
Programmes with a community orientation have the greatest chance of success, since the appeal 
IB not to people as separate individuals but sjs members of a gbing concern, a set of social 
relationships, in which all members of the group participate willingly, 

Leonard describes such groups among the Bolivian Indians. He said the present-day 
Ayllus are small closely knit communal types of locality groupings which originally were 
held together by social and kinship bonds (clans). The most obvious solidifying force now 
18 common ownership in land. Leonard says, f^thermore, that except for the more accessible 
Ayllus m the Lake Titicaca basin, this fundamental unit of organization in the Bolivian 
hi^lands has undergone few fundamental changes in four centuries. The severe exploitation 
of the native peoples by outsiders has fostered in the Indian fear and distrust of other 
than his own immediate fellows. Out of this arose the general belief that his only chance 
for any remnant of social, political and economic security lay in his ability to remain' a 
part of and among his ovm kind, for it is in the communal life of the Ayllu that he is a 
bona fide member of a social grouping composed of individuals whom he considers little 
different from himself.^' 

Within every community are a number of informal groups that come into existence 
as people gather to gossip, loaf, or drink. Often the same pet ^le -^ome together periodically 
and r!)r,xe their views with each other, thus becoming a part of tje gossip chain which has 
so muon to do with the formation of public opinion. Any extension program should recognize 
s\ich groupings and see to it that a correct interpretation is made to enough of the "right" 
people 80 that the word-of~mouth version aids instead of hinders the activities in view. 

Formal organizations also loom large on the horizon of many communities, and where 
the participation is widely representative or embraces those most influential, these groups 
can be used to advantage. A number of people can be reached simultaneously and are in position 
to give the weight of their backing once they become supporters of a program. 
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D. The Status System and Leadership 

Every society has v/ays of ranking individuals either at the top, the middle, or the 
bottom of the social ccale, and expects them to perform the roles appropriate to their social 
positions. The status system is directly connected with the social values which most of the 
people share. 

Since every program needs leadership to ce^ry it on, those responsible for it must 
do more than rely upon the institutional leaders previously msntioned. They should also 
include representatives of the various social layers involved in the prograiB. A landlord 
is not necessarily the best spokesman for his tenants, nor can the disadvantaged farmer 
objectively appreciate some of the problems of the large landoraer. The vievjs of artisan 
groups in a village and those of the landed peasants may differ, and the village merchants 
and their coterie of followers may seriously oppose an uplift program that might seem to 
end^ger their position. In general, the programme's accomplishment will be greatly speeded 
up if is has the blessings of the "powers that be," but this alone will not guarantee pro- 
gramme acceptance* This is where a broader representation proves of value* Witness the 
follovdng (in establishing folk schools): 

"Because no headway had been made within 3 months' time, it was necessary for the 
Director to visit the community. Upon his arriv,.'^ he discovered that his three representa- 
tives had ignored 'Old Chang,' who was the 'head-;./e' man of the community. A social get- 
together was immediately arranged to which 'Old Chang' vras invited and accorded due respect. 
Within 3 weeks three folk schools were opened* 'Old Chang' gave his blessing and his full 
support once his position as 'tho boss' of the community was recognized. "j/ 

1. Disadvantj.ged^ people cling- strongly to attitudes and beliefs ^ - By and large, people 

under stress tendTto^ling strongly to their beliefs and regard an effort to change them as 
an increased source of insecurity. Hovrever, not all beliefs are equally strong. Some are 
more intimately tied vdth the sense of security than are others. It is therefore important 
to distinguish the fundamental beliefs from those of a more superficial pharacter. As a 
rule of thumb, one should never attack the fundamental types^ of belief, directly. If erro- 
neous and incompatible vdth reality, the fundamental beliefs^ wi7.1 themselves dissolve in the 
course of timet but nothing gives them life like a direct attack upon them. Their xmtruth 
has to be discovered slowly by the people and at the same rate at which the people are finding 
new sources of security. A belief upon which a person's security depends cannot simply be 
wiped out. Disillusion from the belief has to be accompanied by a shift of dependence upon^ 
a new kind of support. This means that remedial changes such as those called for in extension 
work should be planned in successive stages stretched over a period of time. 

The extension worker v;ho is trying to make changes within a culture may expect to 
find one of three attitudes in connection vdth his program: acceptance and cooperation, 
hostility and resistance, or apathy and indifference. It is important for him to realicie 
that these three states of mind can exist and come to bear on him without the main driving 
force behind them having very much to do with v;hat he does or saays. The alert, cooperative, 
rational type of action is fovind when people have a rec^sonable basis for existence; but 
people under severe stress - physical, social, and phychological - characteristically react 
by having either a high degree of hostility and aggression which they will discharge on any 
convenient object that will not annihilate them by retaliation, or by being apathetic and 
indifferent and therefore not lift a hand to do much to save themselves. It cannot be 
stressed too much that behavior of this kind is reactive and almost reflexive among human 
beings. Therefore, the person who goes out to make changes within the culture of other 
peoples must expect to find these negative reactions when the people are suffering stress. 



J/ Tang, Hsin Pao. Promoting Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service in China. 
Farmers of the Vforld, Ch. 5 See footnote 2 
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""T^r the case in most of the underdeveloped areas across the world. On 

hostility, or apathy miickly or by any single device or formula. A verv ions neriod of 
consistent and successive demonstrations of the person's reliability Z inJfgJi^y! a^d 

^Jf 1° "^'^^ required. 'Jhe hope needs to be on thf c^ulSive 

effect cjid not on any one or "shots in the arm." cumuiaxive 

+hp .m+^^^f "^"''^ toeholds that exist in almost all communities, though they do vary in 
the cultural for™ are the opportunity to create a greater economi^ or subsistence secLiJy 
and to gam prestige and admiration, that is, for the individuals in the community to Sn 
prestige and admiration by participating in a given activity or having somethJSg to do^iJh 

r.pH.f ''^'"^^^ 5°'' uncooperative, hostile, and resistant types of behavior is 

relief of the stresses that are causing these attitudes and actions. That is, one should 

Se^er't'Lrn^i J:/""'""'"'."' ''"^^'^ "^^^ -^^^^ beaming in 

o?T«^^'/ J ''"'""'^ ^ ^^'^S^' SOins to do the job. If the progra/^ 

Sut f who^^L^.^ successful, then not only will the change itself take placef 

JictJrlt repercussive changes will result from it which markedly alter the 

^ successful operation of this process was illustrated among, the Navajo Indians 

t/eT/oTollTfi!' r ^^-^ ^^--^^ of sheep. It waf impossib e to convince 

them to follow the type of information that had been thoroughly validated by scientists 

t^^L^m^dst '^''^^ '"^^^'^ outsiders^whL they had Jjt i^^Jj d ^to 

their midst. Only after a few producers had been induced to use on^half of their grazing 
1 production of their old type and the other half for the new type, AtlX fllm 
financial guarantee of no loss, were the new breeds allowed to prove their superiority in 

III ^'^^^ ^^^ '^^^ understood^ lolevZ, 

the gates to other accomplishments were opened, because the fear, even hostility, of a 
disadv^taged group had been dispelled by a willingness on the p;rt of the scie^Ust to 
compromise and wait for proved results. t,o 

2* Introducing and Inducing fihnnxrp ^± t he Top of the Social St.rur.-h»rp 

. Extension and all other large organized progranifl must find their way into the 

tS^r!;%r ^^^^^^^ practices of the underdeveloped areas of tke world 

IfiT ^IrTftT r. governments of the nations within whose boundaries those areas 
exist. Therefore, an understanding of, and work with, groups of administrators and techni- 

Jn.'^?.: "'^'^ °^ ^^^^1° °^ ooSiunlcation is as imJor^aS as 2^ 

understanding of the folkways and social structure of the farm people at the otSr end^f 
the channels. These groups of administrators and technicians in practically all areas 
tTl^^c^ b leaders who have the status and pLstige needed n" only 

to launch but to sustain and operate prograjns of change and improvement. ^ 

«^n,-i«- +1:^^^ similar groups all over the world, the status and prestige of the groups of 
administrators nnd technicians are part of the social structure and culture of Seir societies. 
Like every other status group, they have accepted and sanctioned ways of doing thi^L ShUh 
must be used, must often be mobilized, and sometimes must be changed. ^ 

+n V, ways the established patterns of behavior of these groups are more difficult 

J?ofeSo\!?'i.'':-''''-'°'^ °' chiefly because personal and 

nowfr L^J? prestige IS at stake. Their members have come into possession of prestiS and 
?ra£inr Jhe™\ ^-o- qualified by either political activities or teSSic'i 

n»nS<. ^ 'J.^ T\ ?^''^°''^ "'^^ ^ ^^^^ °^ knowledge and an understanding of 

the people m xhe underdeveloped areas of their countries, but they are educated, influential 
and powerful. To the exter,t that ch.mge and improvement Ire necessaiy in their Ideaf 
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understandingi and operational behavior, no matter how delicate the task, such change and 
improvement are necessary. Not to utilize their prestige and power and to build upon their 
past accomplishments is to violate cultural processes. Not to help improve their knowledge 
and practices is to block or impede the channels of communication by which extension prograJTis 
reach the people they are designed to assist. Like all cultural change the components of 
change are complex in these groups, and the process of change necessarily is evolutionary. 

The class structure of many areas of the vrorld is such that it is scarcely conceivable 
that a farm-bom and reared person will be represented among the technical and governmental 
leaders. Nonrrfarm persons must be able to perform the roles of leadership in all agricultural 
programmes. They may or may not"T>e theoretically trained, but they are seldom, if ever, 
practically trained for these roles. Nevertheless, they imst be depended upon as the channels 
through which, and the instruments by which, programmes of change and reform are initiated 
in the agriculture and life of the farm people. To ignore them is impossible; not to under- 
stand them as a culture group would be to defeat any and all programmes. 

In countries in which few or no farm youth receive college or even high-school 
education, the sxirest programme of change would be to construct a professional ladder by 
means of which farm youth could and would climb from the level cf their folk knowledge to 
the levels of science. They would then know their way back down the channels of communica- 
tion to the folk from which they came. 

The construction of such a professional ladder, however, necessitates an integral 
programme of education and training from grade schools, through high schools, to college, 
and this cannot be done (juickly. Until a small stream of farm boys and girls with the 
knowledge of the folk practices and values of the common people has passed through grade 
school, high school, and college, and these young people have become members of administra- 
tive and technical groups at the top of the channels of communication, others must be v;orked 
with and depended on. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that these administrative and technical groups 
are an integral part of the social structure and culture of every country, that they have 
traditional and established ways of doing things, have status, prestige, and pov:er; and 
that they are leaders. They are the vehicles through which extension programs must enter 
the country, and they must be depended upon to guide and operate the programs once they 
are established. They must be used and must be understood. 

In broad terms, the following are part of the social structure and folk culture of 
these top-level groups in most of the countries that include the underdeveloped areas of 
the world: 1. Ordinarily, they are persons who were not born and reared on farms. 
2. They are few in number and generally hi^ly centralized in both location and organiza- 
tion. 3. The folklore of the class to which they belong, and indeed of their whole 
society, does not assume that they will communicate freely with the farm people whom 
extension programs are designed to serve. 4» One of the symbols of their prestige is 
that they do not work with their hands or talk the langugae of manual workers or faiTners. 
5. In many cases the economic and political structure of their cultiire has dictated that 
they chiefly serve special segments of the farm population instead of serving all of the 
farm people. 6. In their official capacities they are burdened with many duties of inspec- 
tion and other police functions. 7. Frequently, neither their technicrue nor experience has 
helped them to understand the simple people in isolated rural areas, or to be experts in 
constructing and operating channels of communication. 

These characteristics are not listed as criticism of persons or groups, but merely 
to emphasize that no extension program can effectively enter the lines of communication 
between technicians at the top and practising farmers at the bottom without passing thrcugh 
the culture groups that constitute the national rural life leaders of all countries; and 
further to emphasize the fact that the traditional attitudes and functioning operation of 
these groups are just as truly a part of the country's culture as are the folk practices and 
attitudes of the farm people of the country. 
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Ertension programs will work effectively to the extent that these groups (a) have 
a combined laiowled^ of folk practices and science, (b) have a thorough knowledge of the 
lines of transmission between science and folk knowledge and between scientists and the 
folk peoples, and (c) be thoroughly capable of comnmnicating their scientific and technical 
knowledge by means of all levels of conraunication throu^ which extension programs must pass 
from top to Dottom and bottom to top. Furthermore, only after this process has worked for 
a period of time will psychological impediments to communication disappear. 

In the meantime, scientists and experts from other areas of the world must and will 
be working side by side with the adninistrative and technical groups of the nations within 
whcce boundaries lie the underdeveloped areas. In such cooperative work it is imperative 
that the foreign experts be sympathetically cognizant that (l) they, as truly as those who 
woric with the simpla folk at the grass roots, are working with the processes of cultural 
change? ^2; the people with whom they work have both personal and professional self-respect 
which must not be violated; and (3) even thou^ the technical and administrative groups of 
the country may not be as thorou^ly trained in the sciences and administrative procedures 
of extension programs as are their foreign collaborators, they undoubtedly have a far 
^eater knowledge and understanding of their own country, its people, its governmental 
structure, its social classes, and its customs and traditions. 

^' The Channels of Commu nication Between Scientists and Administrators and Folk Groups 

It has been made clear that extension plays the very important role of a dynamic 
medium of communication beti/een rural folk on the one band and scientific and administrative 
authorities on the other. For extension to bear its desired fruit, it must maintain a smooth 
functioning of this two-way •traffic; from the farmer to the scientist and administrator, 
problems and field experience; and from the scientist and administrator to the farmer, 
improved practices and techniques. The extension program will suffer to the extent that 
the channels and techniques of communication between these two groups are inadequate or 
ineffective. Social science is in a position to make a fundamental contribution to extension 
^" *Jif ^«SP=°*' analyses of group relations is a constant reminder of the significance 

Of efficient means of communication and the necessity for them. The knowledge it affords 

the authorities concerned alert to the possibility of adopting more effective techniciues 
continually. Social scientists, therefore, are equipped with the knowledge that enables them 
to make a thorough analysis of the channels and techniques of communication that exist in 
specified situations. By virtue of such analysis, they are able to make pertinent and 
specific obser/ationsu such as; 

1. Each culture, and sometimes a region or a community within a culture, has its 
peculiar means of communication as well aa those common to other cultures. It must not be 
taken for granted that the channels and techniques of one culture necessarily exist in 
another, or that they ivould function effectively if they were introduced. To illustrate, 
written literature is of little value among groups that are highly illiterate t yet we have 
many examples of authorities indulging in the production of bulletins, pamphlets, and the 
like, supposedly for the benefit of such people. Other means of communication of advanced 
cultures such as mail service, the telephone, the radio, and the automobile, might be 
lacking or much restricted In the rural areas of less advanced cultures. Local means must 
be depended upon, possibly improved, until the more advanced techniques are established. 

Examples of such local channels follow: (a) Womenfolk gossiping at the village 
bakeryand the village well, and during social visits or while doing field work; (b) men 
gossiping in coffeehouses, at threshing floors, during social visits, and sometimes while 
doing field work; (c; news and views exchanged during the weekly market, at funerals, and 
during religious festivals; (d) the village crier, who informs the whole community of 
important news by shouting it out at night; (e) the church bell, which, when struck at a 
time other than at regular worship, is the signal for the community to be on the alert for 
an important event; (f) the homes of recognized community leaders, the carriers of prestige,. 
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wher^ people gather for up-to^ate and authentic information on various topics; (g) special 
carriers of messaees; (h) the village writer, who epecializeb on writing petitions, letters, 
and the like, for illiterate folk; (i) the story reader or teller; (j) other key persons, 
such as the teacher, the priest, or the headman, who read the paper or other literature to the 
people and pass on instructions from authorities. Knowledge of these channels and instruments 
of comnmnication should be had before programs are launched, because the gossip groups can be 
used to develop suspicion and hostility against the progra^nec as well as receptivity for them. 
To understand these types of groups and their behavior is as important as a knowledge of 
physical roads and paths leading into the areas where programs are to be launched. To obtain 
this understanding, we must turn to the social scientists, who are expert in analysing thesf^ 
groups. 

2* Every means or type of communication has two aspects, the tangible physical or 
material aspect, and the less tangible social or psychological aspect* The foTmev differs 
little, whereas the latter differs a great deal from culture to culture. A thorough study 
of a means of communication with proper evaluation of its psychosocial implication is essen- 
tial. A poster using a pig to illustrate the essentials of good feeding would certainly 
defeat its own purpose if used in Muslim communities. An illustration based upon the butchering 
of a cow would be equally ineffectual among the Hindus. When, some 20 years ago the King of 
an Arab country introduced the telephone, he was strongly opposed by the religious leaders 
on the groundbthat it was the work of the devil. The wise king established that efficient 
means of communication in the sanctions of his people by making it transmit a verse from the 
Koran, Allah's Book. This proved that the telephone could not be an evil instrument. 

3. The personal touch in human relations is an outstanding characteristic of most 
folk cultures, where the material aspects of living are not advanced. This trait could very 
well be utilized by extension as an effective raeans of communication. In such cultures, 
ideas and techniques that are transmitted through formal, official, businesslike channels 
are likely to fall upon deaf ears and blind eyes. The people might do something in response 
to such an approach, but they would do it as a superficial gesture of compliance, rather 
than as the expression of a genuine, motivated desire to adopt the new practices. 

The effectiveness of the personal touch ie well illustrated by the follovdng examples 
of statements that are heard in the villages of certain countries: "Here I come in person 
to appeal to you to do this, and I know you will not turn me away with an empty hand:" 
"For your sake, friend, I will do anything; you 'order and I will obey:" "For the sake 
of my old beard, don't oppose this community project in which we have all agreed:" "This is 
not a usual order: it is a personal letter from the Director of Agriculture, appealing to 
each of us in this village to use the new improved seed. Surely we are not going to refuse 
him this request, which is also for our good:" "1 was received by the Director of Education 
in person, who inquired about our village school. He said he was going to visit us upon the 
completion of the new school building. We have to finish the job soon now". 

4. In simple folk cultures, demonstration is an important channel through which an 
improved technique can be transmitted effectively. These people don't have much of an 
economic margin that would permit them to experiment with new practices and take the risk 
of possible failure. Furthermore, they have not built up a tradition of faith in what is 
written on paper and what is proposed by central authorities. Consequently, the local 
demonstration of a suggested improved technique goes very far in convincing the people of 
the validity of the proposal. 

5. An over-all appraisal of this process of communication reveals that each culture 
has two systems of channels and techniques, one developed and utilized by the scientific, 
technical, and administrative authorities, the other developed and utilized by the rural 
communities. Each of these is deep--rooted and firmly established aJnong its supporters, with 
its peculiar equipment of material facilities, institutions, behavior patterns, and emotional 
content. The two differ from each other to one degree or another, depending upon the pattern 
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of the culture concerned. In the Kiddle East and in most Latin American countries, the 
degree of difference is striking, and represents the great gap that exists between the - 
a^uthorities and the great rural masses* One of the primary tasks of ertension is to 
recognize and \inderstand these differences, and then' to vork at bringing the two sjstens 
of comrnunication closer, until they are geared effectively. 

4« Continuo us Appraisal as a Bg^is for Constant Adjustments in Programs 

Ejctension progranis will induce and introduce change, thus not only practices hut 
social relationships and attitudes will he changed. To know > advance what all of these 
changes will he is impossible, and since some of them will be chain reactions, constant 
analysis is essential to necessary constant adjustments. If hostility develops at either 
the top or the bottom of the lines of communication or within them, the fact needs to be 
taken into account immediately. If it becomes apparent that lines of communication are not 
adequately carrying through from top to bottom or bottom to top because of leaks or blocks, 
quick rectification is essential in order to forestall hostility or discouragement. 

The social scientist's role is constantly to observe, analyze, and understand these 
processes. To do so, he should not be in an administrative position, but instead be free 
to Btudy till segments of the total process of change and made responsible for doing so. 
If his position is an administrative one, he will almost certainly be restricted to one 
segment of the process and therefore not be able to make the observations and recommendations 
of which he is capable. He should, however, be a staff person, free to communicate and 
advise with all responsible administrators and technicians, including those in the highest 
authority. In such consultation he is the specialist who should be depended upon for an 
understanding of the beliefs and attitudes that lie back of present practices, and which of 
these it will be difficult smd which easy to change. He should also know to what extent 
science is being accepted and blended with folk knowledge. His analysis must be sufficiently 
precise and, especially, sufficiently current to spot chain reactions and keep the program 
in continuous adjustment. By no means the least of his contributions should be a continuous 
appraisal of the erkent to which the knowledge and desires of the people at the bottom of 
the channels of communication are travelling upward and being interpreted' to technicians and 
administrators. 



As important and essential as is the social scientist's advanced appraisal of social 
and cultural situations before programmes are initiated, far more important is his special 
rcle as a member of a team. It must be kept in mind that this team will include not only 
outside technicians but all the highest authorities and best technicians of the country and 
the leaders of the folk groups that extension programs are designed to serve. Because human 
relations are dynamic, the social scientist has learned that his chief task is to study 
people and programmes in action. To do this effectively, he must learn what the human 
relations, attitudes, and practices are before program.B are launched and what desired 
changes are conteimplated. He must aiialyze constantly what has happened to these human rela- 
tions, attitudes, and practices in the process of change. Such an analysis is his greatest 
single contribution io the other members of the team on which he works. 

Conclusion 



In conclusion it should be stated forthrightly that to the extent that marked change 
(progress) is accomplished in the development of the natural resoiirces and the economics of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, drastic change in the social organization and esta- 
blished patterns of life of the people in these areas will also be changed^ These patterns 
of life are sanctioned by beliefs that their customs and practices are good and to observe 
them is the right way to live. Leader-follower patterns will be changed, old social insti- 
tutions will be disturbed, even religious beliefs will have to change. It is not impossible 
that more harm than good could result unless the changes are initiated and accomplished with 
the greatest understanding that can be obtained or developed^ 
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The kaovledge of sociologists, anthropologists and social psychologists will never 
he as exact as that used by the engineer or biologist, but a comniittee* of sociological 
scientists agrees with Presidetrt Conaut of Harvard who said "It is my belief that methods 
have already been developed to a point where studies of society by competent scholars can 
provide basic information to assist all those practical men who struggle with the group of 
problems we list under the head of humaa relations, •••powerful tools are in the process of 
being forged by the scientist %dio studies man as a social animal. These tools can be 
used to further or to destroy certain types of behavior and certain social patterns." 1/ 
With him we believe that poli^ markers in government, business and education must be 
increasingly aware of the assistance they can receive from those lAo study man and society^ 
In no field of bxunaa behavior can they receive i or do they need, greater assistance than in 
programs designed drastically to change the economy and culture of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world« 



♦ Irwin !• Sanders - University of Kentucky 
Alexander Lei^ton - Cornell University 
Douglas Ensminger Extension Servicei U^S^D^A^ 
Afif Tannous - Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U^S^D^A^ 
Clayton Whipple - Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U*S^1)»A* 
Carl Cm Taylor, Chairman, Bureau of Agricultiiral Economics, U^S^D^A^ 

1/ Conant, James The Bole of Science in Our Unique Society^ Science , vol^lOTf 
No^ 2769, Jan^ 23, 1948^ pp. 80 and 81^ 
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Chapter 3. 

EXTENSION ORSAUIZATION 

Oreanization involves th= edtablishmcnt of a system of hannonious aziA effective 
workinp relationships amonr people -nfja^ed in a common endeavor and their relationships 
with ether individuals and eronps enframed in complimentary activities. Its o-bj°ctive 
IS the efficient use of hiwian, economic and physical resources in acconrolishing: the 
purposes for vhich the oreanization is established. Harmonious internal working 
relationships are essential to the success of any orfranization. But when accomplishment 
Of Its purposes hince upon the reaction of persons outside the organization, external 
relationships become ec[ually important. 

Aericultural extension services are established for the purpose of chanrin? th" 
knowledge, skills, practices and attitudes of masses of rural people. Schools, health 
services, r?eulatory acencies. churches, buyers of agricultural products, suppliers of 
production requisites and many other institutions and services are also involved in 
activities affecting rural people. It is the function of extension service orcanizations 
not only to establish a system of harmonious internal relationships but also to establish 
complimentary rather than competitive relationships with all other institutions, services 
and organizations contributing to progress in the rural community. In this chapter we will 
limit the discussion to external relationships. Internal organization will be developed 
under the heading of Extension Administration. 

The work to be done is the basic consideration in determining the atructur© of any 
oreanization. The broader the scope of responsibilities and program of an extension 
service the more involved become relationships with other institutions, services and afjencies. 

An extension service whose proerara involves educational activity in marketincr 
must develop a satisfactory working relationship with marketing aeencies such as cooperative 
marketing associations and processors and purchasers of agricultural products. An extension 
service assigned or assuming responsibility for educational activities of rural youth must 
establish not only good relations with rural young people but also with schools, churches, 
boy and girl scouts and other agencies concerned with rural youth. Agreement with these 
agencies and institutions as to method of cooperation, definition of responsibilities and 
division of functions is essential if the best interests of young people are to be served 
and friction and duplication of effort are to be avoided. 

Whether directly involved or not, an extension service should be concerned with 
all aspects of the welfare of rural people. But it should keep in mind that its role is 
educational and its program should compliment so-called action or administrative programs 
01 other agencies, and cooperate to the extent deemed feasible and mutually agreeable in 
other educational programs. It is therefore highly desirable that the scope of responsibility 
and programs of the extension service and its relationship with other agencies be defined 
either throu^ legislation or official statement of policy. 

In the following article, Dr. J. Di Franco l/ described the scope and responsibility 
of the extension service as worked out by a high level committee in the Tfalted States. The 
reader should bear in mind that in each instance extension's responsibility is strictly 
educational. Any operational activities involved such as marketing, public affairs and 
farm management will normally be carried out by other eovemraent or private agencies or by 
the people themselves, « ^ 



1/ J.Di .Franco PAO Paraphrased from "Guide to Extension Programmes for the Future" 
article appearing in the Agricultural Extension Service Publication, July I959 
Q North Carolina State College, Ralei^i, North Caroliii»v, H.S.A. 
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Scope 3;nd ReBPonaibilities of Srtension Services 

i4ltto\i^ prcfrraras may vary in detail from service to service, all extension 
services iiave areas of common interest. Th«ae areas of responsibility can be identified asi 

1. Agricultural Production 

2. Marketing, distribution and utilization of farm products 

3. Conservation, wise ussi and development of natural resources 

4. Management on the farm and in the home 

5. Paally living 

6. Youth development 

7. Leadership development 

8. Comimmity improvement 

9. Public affairs 

The scopes of these areas of responsibility also vary between serrices. Logically, 
progrsjns must reflect needs and priorities of the people with whom they work. This does 
not, however, negate the fact that extension personnel must be aware of the total scope and 
responsibility of their service. In addition it is as important that the Sational 
Administrative Unit to which the extension service is attached (i.e. Ministry of Apiculture) 
and the rural people should be adequately informed as to the scope and responsibility of 
extension. Only in this way can a cooperative and understanding relationship evolve and 
support an affective extension program. 

To help in clarifying the scope and responsibility we need to define further the 
nine areas that have been identified. 

1, Agricultural Production 

A nation of rural people must spend most of its manpower and energy in the endless 

quest for food. Only when men and women can be released from this struggle for food is it 

possible to produce the other amenities that result in a high standard of living. 

Thus the United States* fabulous economic productivity rests, in a very immediate 
way, on efficiency in agriculture. The place that efficient farming plays in that nation's 
economic well-being cannot be overlooked or slighted. 

Interpreted accurately, efficiency means using land, labor, capital, and managerial 
ability in the best possible combination to be a marketable product with the least expenditure 
of productive resources and hxxman effort. 

The task is immensely complicated by the continual changes that are taking place 
in the technology of production, processing and distribution. Human food habits change 
- and this also affects the farm. Industry competes vigorously for the farm labor supply 
and also for markets. Urban needs compete for the land itself. Mechanization makes 
farming a major investment. Government programs affect the pattern of agriculture. 

To cope with such complexities, farm operators are faced with major or minor 
adjustments every day of their lives. The extension service can serve agriculture and the 
whole economy by actively helping farm people make these adjustments wisely. 

2. Marketing, Distribution and Utilization of Farm Products 

Fifty years ago many agricultural marketing services were performed by the farmer 
himself. Today they are performed by thousands of highly specialized marketing firms, 
with little or no direct contact between the producer and the consumer. Increased 
efficiency of the entire agricultural marketing system is one of the major needs for 
Q developing economies. An organization which accepts responsibilities aimed at such a goal 
FRir" will need to work with the farmer and also with the processor, the distributor, the retailer, 
the consumer, and a host of others - to the mutual advantage of all. 
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Extension has made a good start (in some areas of the world) with an educational 
program in marketing, distribution, and utilization of farm products, but much is yet to be 
done. The objectives of this extension program are thre»-foldt 

-To reduce the cost of marketing farm products 

-To expand the market for farm products 

-To help people understand the marketing system 

3. Conservation, Vise Use, and Development of Natural Resources 

The wealth of a nation depends ^pon the natural resources available to it, the 
determination and resourcefulness of its people, and the efficiency with which people 
conserve and use resources for the common good. The attitude >f government toward resources 
is a critical factor. Pew resources can be considered an individual's exclusive concern. 
His actions affect the lives of his nei^bors aad the lives of future generations. 

Resource programs recjuire two things that few individuals can give! 
Continuity over a long period, and full recognition of all interests involved, For strength 
and security, nations need farsighted action programs in the conservation and development 
of resources. Such programs will necessarily have a large element of group action. Success 
will depend on motivating people, involving them in policymaking, and stimulating them to 
act together for the common good. 

Here the extension service has a unique opportunity. It can help individuals 
with their own problems of resource management. It can supply leadership and experience 
and specialized knowledge for community and reftional resource programs. It can also 
develop a wider appreciation of the economic and recreational values of natural resources, 
among all the men, women and young people it reaches in its other programs. 

4. Management on the Farm and in the Home 

Managerial skill has been defined as "the ability to make decisions that achieve 
goals in the most efficient manner." 

For most people, wants arc consistently greater than can be achieved immediately. 
This forces individuals to make numerous and frequent decisions on what resoxirces to acquire 
and how to use them. 

This is a fluid period for all nations - in production, in the variety and kind 
of goods and services available, and in occupational and population changes. People are 
involved in this changing situation. It vitally affects their business, their living, 
and the occupations open to them. 

Vlhere change is rapid and opportunities for choices are many, maneigement f^ays a 
correspondingly larger role. The sheer bulk of management factors to be considered by the 
people today demands that mana^rement be given full attention by extension workers at 
every level. 

Making decisions wisely is a skill which can be learned. It can be applied by 
the individual, the family, the group, and the firm. It can help assure better individual 
incomes, higher levels of living, and a generally higher level of ability to make decisions 
and confidence to carry them out, 

5- Family living 

Prior to the berinnin^ of the twentieth centujy some farm institutes held in the 
United States featured information on family living. The well-known Country Life Commission 
in 1908 called for programs to improve family living. Then in I914, the Smith-Lever Act 
charged the extension organization with the job of "diffusing*' ...home economics and encouraging 
, l^ the application of the same..»" 
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Modem advances in technology and the rapidxy cnanging econoay have had a strong 
impact on family living end have resulted in requests for new kinds of assistance from 
the extension service • Family economics, home maaageraent, bnying, human relations, food 
and nutrition, clothing, housing, citizenship, health and safety, conservation, and 
problems of low incomes are some of the major areas in >iiich extension now conducts 
family living programs. 

Extension vorlcers can use many resources to reach and influence numerous audiences 
in this area during the years ahead. Historically much of extension family living work 
has been done throu^ homemakcr's groups organized specifically for sudi purposes. These 
groups will continue to function and tc adjust to newer needs and programs. Special 
handling will be needed, however, for such special audiences as the beginning horaemaker, 
the working wife and mother, young parents, and the elderly or retired person. 

To do such a comprehensive job in an efficient way, extension workers will need 
to enlist the aid of volunteer leaders, the mass media, and other agencies and organizations. 

6. Youth Development 

Poup-fl club work has been a successful method of working with young people for 
more than 50 years (in the U.S.A.), Priority has in the past been given to the needs of 
farm youth, but extension must interpret its responsibility as also applying to young 
people in rural non-farm homes and in suburban or urban families. 

Today it is also becoming clear that if young people of all ages are to be served 
by the same youth program, it (the program) must recognize that needs differ at different 
developmental stages. A boy or girl from 10 to 13 looks for knowledge and skills - 
projects and activities in vdiich he can do or build or achieve. At 13 or 14i interests 
become broader. Group activities are more important. Young people want to help plan 
their own program and take some leadership in it. 

V/hen formal schooling ends, another transition begins. Young people begin to 
seek information and guidance on careers, on college work, on marriage and on the other 
adult problems they are beginning to encounter. The young married couple is concerned 
primarily \iith establishing a home, a fi^mily, end an income. Extension must broaden 
its concept of youth work to make sure it offers all the service it is capable of giving 
to each of these four youth groups. It must also endeavor to make adults more permeable 
to problems of present youth and therefore willing to contribute personally and otherwise 
to programs seeking their solution. 

7. Leadership Development 

Seldom in history has leadership been more important than it is today. 
Because so many of the needs of modem life can only be met by group action, groups of 
every kind are assuming new significance. Yet no group can rise above the leadership at 
its disposal. 

Leaders are the catalyst for group action, the voice for group expression, the 
tool throui^ which the group considers and carries out its decisions. Almost everyone 
has the potential for some leadership. Furthermore, leadership can be expressed or exerteu 
in many ways. Democratic groups often have a very higb ratio of leaders to "followers", 
and the traits of leadership are showing their usefulness at every level in such organizations. 

Finally, leadership can be developed. Extension work has long made a policy of 
trying to give people the resources necessary for leadership, the opportunities to aasume 
a leader's rol$^, and the experiences by which they can build their ovm self-confidence 
and earn the confidence of others. 
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leadershi?* if c^^J^ ^"^f^ * measurable contribution to the nation-e fund of 

i^^i^- ^* ! ""^"^ ^° develop leadership in the process of ul^ni^r. 

eSSt!^ carxyxn^ out extension educational programs have shovn ?St ?hey cS^so^' 

S!St 5 J^!^'? settines or situations. What more sa^LfSnf 

result can any educational prograa strive to achieve? saxisiying 

8. Community Improvement and Resource Development 

Connmmities can be improved and their resources develooed "Hiia in +>.o 
Eitenaioi. vortora will find thenaelws working rtth three kinds of community 



resources: 

HATURAL 
HUI4AN 

INSTITUriONAL 



- the land, water, climate, minerals, etc, 

- the people and their attitudes, skills and talents 

- the schools, churches, markets, government groups, and 
other organizations and services which fill community needs. 

a varietr^of'^J^ieSf '^^^ ^ types of communities in 

of^oSI \ T Its basic objective will always be the same - the development 

^i^s^f :tms:r:^d &t'jr° ^^^-^ '^^'^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

9. Public Affairs 

*». ^ Public affairs education is education for citizenship. Its scoue is meaflur«fl 

Jf%^eSien;'' T^tTttl ^"\«?>^^f -"^-^ — "ith ^iblic issTs at e'T^ever 
to fr^JTv earliest years of the extension service, rural people have looked 

^ouiii >,^'^^ °" controversial public problems. The tempo of economic S-oSth a^J cW 
V^""* ^^"^ increased the need to give such helj. People tradUiJJalS desi?f ' 
^. t^Jr"" governmental intervention. But they realize that economiranrs^ial So^^h 
J^nti^S'^o'? iTss S?!'"^ new public problems that may demand more gove^ent^l iS^S^ 
vention, not less. World conditions, too, are increasingly complex. Extension is feeling 

"^^"^^^ ^biased and factuS he?p L Suf 

and social consl<^eno.Tl\Zl\lZkrTt^^^^^^ '^'^ — " 

helD «e» technolosy it nnist also accept the responsibility to 

¥his is rfor^^^f t.T^r.^^l'^''^^ ^^^^ S^"^"" benefits from such technolo^. 

^.llllJi f >, ^ if responsible citizens need and appreciate.. It offers a 

challenge to which extension can and should respond vigorously. 
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Geogranhic. Sconomic and Poli t ^^^i F^-rtors Inmence the OrfTBni nation of Extension Services 

The nature of extension education requires the organization to be in intimate 
contact with all segaents of the rural population. Depending upon the scope of its 
^iSed^spSsibiSy and program, it may well also work closely ^^^^^tf^^^^ll" '.lo. 

a dispersed clientele, especially in ax^as where communication is difficult or slow, 
is often rJflected in widely varying levels of education, social organization, customs 
and economic developraent. 

Geerrao hic factors exert the most obvious influence upon organization. Natural 
barriers, such as rivers without bridges and mountain ranges, separate settlements of 
D^ole thus dividing the country into regions, districts or co.-airanities with separate 
TrgS za^'na ^Sf for the cSduct of extension work. Where -^^^^^^f^^! Tay ' 
comunication for centuries, as in some parts of India, peopje in ^^^^J^.^^^ 
speak different languages and have different social organizations. 
of Peru separated by strips of desert require separate organization "^^J^^fi. ;f,f 
and services of separate units of the extension organization. Even more obviox^ is the 
S'f f ^"ce in e'xSon organization and method required to serve nomadic desert tribes 
as compared with occupants of adjacent intensively farmed irrigated areas. Continuous 
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or frequent movement of nomads over wide areas result in a varxevy of 
and other problems in organizing and conducting an education^ program. J^^. . . , 

Sth these people is difficult, expensive and intermittent. Contact ^^JJ- ^ uliJeSe 
or small group basis. Roads are usually poor or non-existent. Most nomads are illiterate 
so ?;rirS?en word is of little educational value. Few nomads have «\°PP°^";;*y 
any formal education, let alone higher technical education. A field extension worker 
SJm nffferent background has difficulty in understanding their attitudes and in getting 
them to accept modem ideas and improved practices in agriculture and rural living. 

Little success has been achieved to date in organizing an effective extension 
service for nomadic peoples. Some effort has been made in Egypt and other countries to 
elSnate ?he p^oblerby settling these people on irrigated lands but few people have yet 
been Settled! The French gover^nent initiated a system of service centers in North Africa 
before these countries achieved independence. Since the desert economy was based on 
Uve^ock! cenSSs were established at watering places frequented by nomads. Veterinary 
services were first established followed by attempts to improve grazing ^actxces and 
pr^iSiorS fodder for supplementary feeding. This was a pioneer effort aimed toward 
fitting the organization of agricultural services to the desert environment. 

Density or sparcity of population as a factor affecting extension organization 
is not limited to desert areas. In densely populated areas of India, Egypt, Indonesia 
^d o^herTo^tries, sheer numbers of people magnify the problems of social and economic 
San^. lXi5ial contact of all these people by the field extension worker is virtually 
i^^f^Ible? In such situations the role of the extension worker becomes largely one of 
o^e^iiing people for group action in their own behalf and the training of lay leaders in 
developing and carrying out educational and action programs. 

Size of a country as well as nwnber of rural population affects the type of 
extension orranization required. As a voluntary educational system, extension work must 
"la" ?o JocS satiations and problems. It i. essential that ^"1^ extension staff shall 
nve in the community where they work. Technical suppcrt supervisory staff must be 
teldily available to assist local personnel with technical and administrative matters, 
in a sLlI co^try, such supporting staff may be located in the °f i^f./^i^.J °^^;?J^'i,,,er 
tooPOT-rh ntation In larp-er countries, the service must be more decentralized with greater 
rocarfutcio^ i; tS dSSopm Ld Operation of the program. This usually accomplished 
iy establiSg Regional provincial or district extension offices staffed with program 
JUers; tScIl speci Jists and supervisors with a considerable degree of autono^. It 

isTsseAtial in this system of organization to arrange ^^^/^^"^^.""^""^'.^^.''r.TaJe 
the central administration and the several regional or district office in order to nave 
CD?r co^r^ naSj ^o^Ls and policies. In Peru and some other countries, he daily use of two- 
ERIC ^^io contributes greatly, to coordination and effective communication. 
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Climate can affect extension organization and pro-am. In northern latitudes, 
farm operations are restricted d\irin^ the cold winter months. This is a season when 
farmers have more time to read, plan and participate in comnrunity activities. The alert 
extension worker takes advantage of this opportunity for group activities including program 
planning, group discxissions and various other educational events that would not be well 
attended while farmers are working in their fields. The sumraer program, on the other 
hand may consist largely of farm contacts, field demonstrations and the like. Rainy 
and dry seasons may havo a corresponding influence in tropical countries. 

School vacation periods often correspond with periods of intensive farm activity 
in rural areas. School teachers, especially those teaching agriculture and home economics, 
are sometimes employed as field extension workers during such periods. Others ser^e as 
lay leaders of rural youth group. In Switzerland, vocational agricu].ture teachers have 
major responsibility for extension prograjns while on vacation from their teaching duties. 
Althou^ they do very effective educational work for short periods, this system does not 
provide for continmty of the extension program. To be most effective, extension programs 
require continuous direction by fidl time personnel throughout the year. 

Economic Factors - Much has been said and \fritten about the needs of rural 
communities in developing countries. These needs include basic education, sanitation, 
health facilities, nutrition education, better communication facilities and many others. 
These improvements must be included in any long rangv^ prograni of rural development. But 
the hard fact cannot be ignoi^d that these improvements cost money as well as human 
ingenuity and effort. On a long-term basis, improved levels of living in rural communities 
can be achieved and maintained only through increased productivity and generation of 
capital. Public funds available from other sources can start a cycle of increased productivity 
and increased capital accumulation but the rural community cannot remain eternally 
dependent upon outside help. Countries vary in financial resources but few governments 
have sufficient resources to provide all the public institutions and services desired. 
This limitation is a very important factor to be considered in extension organization and 
administration. The basis of economic growth in most countries is its natural resources, 
usually agriculture. Therefore, the development of increasing social services is dependent 
to a high degree upon the improvement of agricultural productivity. This should be kept 
in mind by governments when allotting funds for agricultural extension services. 

Economic factors affsct the internal organization of the extension service as 
well as its relationship with rural people and public and private institutions and services. 
Financial limitations force extension administrators to organize their services on an 
extensive rather than intensive basis. To the degree that this forces extension to work 
through and with organized groups and to train and use lay leaders, this is desirable. 
However, a basic cadre of field personnel and supporting staff is required to develop and 
I carry out an effective program, even with the most efficient use of personnel and other 

resources. If funds are not sufficient to provide this minimum organization, the extension 
administrator- is faced with a decision as to how best to use his limited resources to achieve 
some impact upon rural communities. He has several alternatives. First he may spread his 
limited resources of personnel over the entire coxmtry in the hope that the few individuals 
contacted will influence others to follow their example. This policy has proven ineffective 
i as it has resulted in very little change in levels of production or living in the community 
• OS a whole over a period of time. Contacts are too sparse and infrequent and too little 
i attention can be given by the field extension worker to the follow-up of practices demonstrated, 

A second alternative is to concentrate the expenditure of resources in the areas 
;■ most likely to show results; for example, the best agricultural areas or the areas of 
\ greatest density of population where more- people can be contacted at less cost. This 
[ policy usually results in greater increases in production and income for the area served 
and can be justified when food production must be increased at all costs to avoid famine, 
|: This policy was followed in Greece following their civil war. However, in normal times,* 

Y. 
I 
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the extension service should have for its objective improvement of the well-being of all 
rural people. Very often the majority of rural people live on less productive land suoh as 
mountainous or hilly areas. A service confined to farm families on the more productive 
land fails to accomplish this purpose and may lead to dissatisfaction and political unrest. 

A third alternative is to limit the scope of the educational progi-am to a few 
changes in agricultural or living practices considered of hi^est priority. For example, 
increasing rice yields or improving milk quality. TJiis policy has thi advantage of a 
possibility of immediate impact with appreciable results. But few practices in themselves 
can assure a higber level of living for the population. Increased rice production requires 
markets at fair prices if income is to be increaseas Rice diets need protein supplements 
to provide better nutrition. Sanitary milk production recruires equipment as well as a price 
incentive to encourage producers to improve their product. Although it is well to 
concentrate on high priority prt^blems and projects, related problems can often slow down 
or prevent the accomplishment of expected results. In any case an organizational system 
which provides only for improvement of one or two aspects of agriculture gives no assurance 
that the increased income will result in better living in the community. It may be used to 
buy luxuries while children die of nutritional diseases. 

Another organizational alternative has been followed with some success where funds and 
trained personnel were too limited to allow staffing of a nation-wide organization in the 
beginning. It is really a combination of intensive and extensive service. Adequately staffed 
and supported extension service unite are established in a limited number of areas where 
sentiment is favorable and there is good possibility of achieving substantial results. An 
educational program is developed with maxium involvement of local leaders and contribution 
of local resources. Kieae units are useful as training centers for additional personnel 
as they become available and as laboratories for use in discovering effective methods and 
procedures. With success in accomplishing goals and satisfying the needs of the community, 
people of other areas become interested. OHeir interest is aroused further by establishing 
demostration projects on a limited scale in these areas and showing these people how those 
of the original areas have progressed. Demand for extension services thus develops but is 
responded to only on the basis of maxium contributions of the communities themselves. Pew 
goveniments can resist popular demand for extension services by large segments of the rural 
population, especially when the people themselves are willing to share in the costs. In this 
manner there can be a healthy growth of the extension service based upon sound principles 
of self-help and government assistance at minimum cost to the publics 

Type of farming has an important bearing upon extensiou organization. Types range 
from shifting cultivation and subsistence farming through small holders, general farms, 
specialized farms and ranches, estate farming, cooperative farms, to corporate farms. 
Relationships between people and the extension service vary in each situation. Hie extension 
administrator and his staff have the task of organizing the service in such a manner as to 
provide the best possible environment for progress throu^ education. Subsistance farming 
involves activities of all family members, official and informal community leaders, religious 
leaders, and possibly money lenders, buyers of products of the comnmnity and many others. To 
the extent that their services are available, schools and health services are involved. It 
is the goal of extension organization to maximize cooperation among and with progressive 
forces in the community and minimize friction with traditional elements. This can be done 
in at least two ways: first by providing for involvement of all affected interests in the 
development execution of programs and secondly by providing for research and training of 
extension personnel in dealing with such divergent groups* 

Small holders and general farms involve many of the same relationship problems 
as subsistance fanne but in addition these rural families are involved in credit programs, 
cooperative societies, primary and secondary schools, marketing organizations and other 
institutions and services. Extension's relation to these agencies become increasingly 
important. Here it is desirable that responsibilities and functions of agencies be delineated 
and basis of cooperation established at the national level. Diis may involve formal 
liaison arrangements and provision for cooperation of agency personnel on rural development 
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Estate farming and corporate farming give rise to special problems in extension 
organization. Management of an estate is frequently in the hands of a hired manager whose 
goal is to show maximum profit to the owners. He feels obliged to reduce costs of operation 
and often keeps wages at a minimum. How can an extension service serve the interests of 
the majority of rural people without opposing the estate manager? Biis problem has never 
been completely solved tut action has b^fin taken in two directionst 

In some South American countries, farm managers have formed associations and 
hire their own highly trained technical specialists to advise them in farm operation with 
or without government subsidy. Since their enterprise is usually hi^ly specialized, the 
managers feel that the field personnel of the extension service are not well enou^ trained 
to solve their problems, official extension service of the minietiy of agriculture finds 

itself dealing mainly with small farmers, Wo3*:er8 on large estates receive little educational 
assistance aside from widely scattered programs for women and youth, Ihese programs deal 
largely with gardening, handcraft for supplemental income, family nutrition and child care. 
The basic economic problems of farm workers are rarely touched upon, 

A longer term approach to the educational needs of all the rural people is to 
involve land owners, managers, small farmers and hired laborers in consideration of the 
economic and social needs of the article community; to show the owners and managers that it 
is in their own long-term interest to raise the level of living of the. entire community, 
and develop^' educational programs combined with legislative and political action to achieve 
this goal. Agrarian reform is usually needed to make such programs effective. Unfortunately, 
up to this time little more than lip service has been paid to agrarian reform in many 
countries facing this problem. 

Availability and types of farm supply and marketing services affect extension 
organization. Modem and progressive agriculture requires such requisites of production, 
as improved seeds, fertilizers, tools, machinery and eq[uipment, pesticides, herbicides 
and the like. Without markets for agricultural products at fair prices there is no incentive 
for production, except for locally consumed products. 

In most economically advanced countries reciuisites of production are supplied 
commercially, either througji private enterprise or cooperative associations. Commercial 
agencies are hi^ly competitive among themselves and with cooperative associations, Ihis 
results in reasonable costs to the farmer. In addition, commercial firms and cooperative 
associations are furnishing increasing amounts of technical advice. Seed companies, dealers 
m fertiliztrs and farm machinery often employ hig^y trained field men to assist their 
customers in the proper use of their product and advise them on related problems. Vegetable 
and fruit canneries, sugar, coffee, tea and other processors of food and fibre products often 
contract with producers for certain grades and quantities of products. They also provide 
technically trained specialists who advise producers on details of planting, fertilization, 
harvesting and other practices involved in the production of a desired quality of product, 
Althou^ this system is commonly employed in economically advanced countries, production of 
coffee, tea, sugar, rubber, cotton and other export products has long been carried on under 
this system in former colonies of metropolitan powers, A third type of commercial advisory 
assistance is provided by commercial farm management and consultant services, particularly 
to absentee landlords. The extension administrator must take into account the existence of 
such services in organizing and operating the official extension service. 

Resistance to the efforts of commercial extension advisors as infringement of 
extension responsibilities has been a frequent reaction of extension personnel. They say 
that agents of commercial Organizations are motivated only by profit for themselves and 
that their advice may not be reliable. On the other hand, commercial representatives say 
that the advice of the extension agent is too general and does not take into account the 
detailed knowledge of specialized crop production which the commercial agent can supply, 
15ien too, the commercial agent, having responsibility only for his customers, as opposed 
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to farmers in general, feels that he can provide more intensive service. 

Rural people need more technical help than most extension services can provide. 
Lay leaders vdth a minimum of technical knowledge and skill are few, especially in less 
economically advanced countries. The reservoir of technical knowledge and energy available 
from commercial sources should be used to the greatest extent possible* Three elements are 
needed to assure effective use ot these services: (l) Confidence of farmers and extension 
workers in the reliability and good intensions of commercial advisors* (2) Cooperative 
attitudes on the part of both commercial and extension agents, and (3) An official policy 
of mutual cooperation on programs contributing to rural and agricultural development. 

Confidence of farmers and extension workers alike in the reliability of advice 
from commercial agents will be increased if these agents are allowed to participate with 
extension agents in technical training conference where new research and advanced techniques 
are discussed. When both parties have access to the same informtion there is less likelihood 
of conflicting advice to farmers. Joint participation in extension training conferences 
will also contribute to the development of a desire for cooperation on both sides. 

Perhaps the most effective instrument for establishing active cooperation and good 
will is the involvement of commercial agents with other leaders in the planning of extension 
educational programs. These agents have much to contribute in their own field of activity, 
and as citizens of the community their active support of other projects can be most helpful. 
In supporting such activities they are building good will for their product. 

At this point a word,.,of caution is necessai^. An extension agent must show no 
favoritism toward one company or one brand of a product. If one product has given better 
results than another he should confine his staments in this regard to established facts 
and let the buyer decide which is better for his use. 

■Die economic resources and progressive forces available from commercial sources 
should not be resisted or ignored by extension personnel. Such agencies have been largely 
responBible for the rapid and widespread use fo hybrid seed, fertilizers, herbicide and 
insecticide in the United States and other advanced countries. Many of these firms operate 
internationally. Ministries of agriculture should take into account the potential contribution 
of these firms to agricultural development and establish a system for effective cooperation. 

National policy established in broad outline the organization of extension services. 
As previously stated, this policy statement or legislation should define the aims, objectives 
and scope of activities of the extension service thus affecting internal organization. The 
Smith-Lever Act of I9I4 not only stated the purposes of Cooperative Extension Work in the 
United States but provided that the services should be administered by the states and that 
demostration agents should serve rural people in each county. But aside from extension 
organization other national policies affect extension work. 

If the proposition is accepted that the ultimate objective of extension services 
is continuing improvement in the wellbeing of rural people, then any national policy affecting 
these people affects the extension service. Extension education is not an end in it ielf but 
one of many means of accomplishing this purpose. 

National food policy is of overriding importance to rural people in most countries. 
A veiy large share of extension responsibility is in this areas. The extension educational 
program is expected to result in constantly increasing food production. National food policy 
determines the favorable or unfavorable economic environment for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. Government policy in respect to prices of agricultural products, is an important 
element of this environment. There must be an incentive before farmers will adopt practices 
designed to increase production. This has been a serious handicap in many countries. 
Allocation of national resources is another area of utmost importance. One country in North 
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Africa, having capability of producing most of its food requirements ip presently 
importing about one-third of its food supplies because national resources are funneled 
into industrial and militaiy development vAile agriculture is handicapped by a lack of 
fertilizer, machinery and equipment. Allocation of the use of foreign exchange, import 
and export restrictions, tax system, efficiency of transportation, land tenure system 
and many other conditions affect agricultural production and the effectiveness of extension 
education. 



Political factors are seldom mentioned in relation to extension education* 
Extension is designed to serve all the people, regardless of political affiliation, and for 
this reason extension workers should not become involved in partisan politics. Political 
stability is necessary for continuity of extension education programs. Education is a long^. 
term activity and it suffers when interruptions are frequent and prolonged. Changes in 
government administration, whether brought about through normal democratic processes or 
revolution, frequently result in complete changes in organization and personnel. In such 
cases,, the extension service may, in effect, start afresh with inexperienced personnel, new 
policies and possible redirection of program. This may be good to the extent that the new 
administration is more effective than the old but too often the main results are loss of 
trained and experienced personnel, loss of confidence by the people in the ability of 
extension to follow throu^ on its commitments and loss of time in bringing about needed 
improvements in production and rural living. 

Most economically advanced countries have greatly improved on this situation by 
passing legislation establishing a continuing civil service and placing most government 
personnel under its jurisdiction. Employees are given tenure assuring job security with 
changing political administrations. All eraployees except top policy officials and their ' 
assistants are included. Policy officials are excluded to allow the new administration 
to put its own policies into effect according to its commiijnente upon assuming authority. 
Inclusion in a civil service system helps give continuity to extension programs and results 
in greatly improved morale of extension personnel. 

Civic organization and administration must be taken into account in organizing 
an extension service and conducting an educational program* Extension education is based 
upon the assumption that rural people have the ability to act individually and collectively 
to develop and carry out programs for their own benefit. Authority for and experience in 
local self-government greatly facilitates this process* Por example, the authority to tax 
themselves to finance local institutions and programs allows communities to progress as fast 
as their resources permit without waiting upon the generosity of a benevolent central 
government. Furthermore, locally financed administration is often less costly and more 
efficient then central government administration because it is carried out under the 
watchful eyes of the tax payers. However, in many countries, people in local communities 
are subject to authorities appointed by the central government, have no public funds except 
those allotted by that government,- and have little knowledge of or experience in the opex^ation 
of self-determined programs. This situation is common in a number of former colonies but 
exists also in countries ruled by small privileged minorities or dictatorial groups. Never- 
theless, it is the aim of most governments, if not the established fact, to develop an 
increasing degree of participation of communities in local self-government. 

Assisting rural people to develop and carry out programs for their own benefit 
is the very essence of extension education. Participation of local people in extension 
program development and execution affords invaluable training in decision making and in 
the processes of effective local government. The experience of a district in Kenya before 
independece provides a vivid example. The European district agricultural officer was" 
responsible for agricultural development consisting mainly of tea and coffee production. He 
had organized a large number of cooperative associations to process and market the product. 
However, in an effort to assure efficient operation of the association he made all of the 
decisions himself. The directors of the association approved all these decisions without 
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question. At about this time Great Britain announced that Kenya would be granted 
independence in the near future, Hie agricultural officer suddenly realized that 
should he leave the country the cooperative associations were likely to fail ats their 
directors had no experience in management of their association's business. He decided 
to begin at once in turning over to the directors responsibility for all decisions. He 
refused from that day to meJce these decisions himself. At first the directors were 
bewildered. They had always depended upon the agricultural officer to make their decisions 
for them* The business of the organizations came almost to a halt. Finally a few directors 
began timidly to suggest action that should be taken. When the agricultural officer thought 
the suggestions were good he encouraged them. When they were considered inappropriate he 
raised questions. Guadually, the directors became increasingly active in discussing 
altemaUves and suggesting action until they gained full control of their associations. 
At this stage the agricultural officer made this significant statement* "When Kenya gains 
h^ independence there will be a cadre of more than 200 directors of cooperative associations 
in this district with decision making experience who can provide civic leadership for local 
government." This is a type of extension work that can malce a significant contribution to 
effective local government in many developing countries. 

The Place of Extension in the Organizational Structure of Oovemment 

The place of extension in the organizational structure of government is a critical 
factor in determining its relationship with other governmental services and institutions. 
Three general types of organization may be identifies. The first and most common is placement 
of the extension service directly within the Ministry of Agriculture, although its director 
or administrator may report to a superior at varying levels in the administrative structure 
in different countries. The Extension Service in the United States of America is a 
cooperative service administered in each state by the official "Land-Grant" University and 
with a memorandum of understanding defining relationships with the Department of Agriculture. 
The Congress of the United States appropriates funds to the various states to defray a part 
of the oosts of the service, provided the states submit acceptable annual plans of work and 
reports of accomplishment. A small Federal Extension Service, in the Department of 
Agriculture administers the allocation of fvmdsp coordinates the program on a national scale 
and provides a certain amount of technical leadership. The system in Scotland is also 
administered by universities and financed largely by parliament. 

A third system is employed in Denmark and has been followed with variations in 
some other countries. Here local extension services are sponsored and directed by farm 
organizations with re mbursement of much of the cost by the national government. Little 
or no control is exercised by the national government. 

Each of the latter two systems is peculiarly adapted to the situation in which it 
was established. The Cooperative Extension Service in the United States brings together 
in each state the administration of extension, research and university teaching under 
one administrative authority, the Land-^rant University. All three functions benefit 
from federal appropriation through the Department of Agriculture, thus a degree of coordination 
can be localized to fit conditions in each state and research findings of the state and 
national research agencies are available to all state extension services on an equal basis. 
A possible weakness in this atructuirc is difficulty in enforcing the execution of national 
policy, in fact, no enforcement is attempted. The national administration in the 
Department of Agriculture endeavors to get its policies carried out on their merits and 
through the strength of leadership of the national staff. Most officials and technical 
specialists of the Federal Extension Service have come up through the rankc of the Land- 
Grant Universities.. aixd. have, excellent- ralationshps with-thesa institutions* 'Die same 
is true of many other agencies of the Department of Agriculture. The farmeir-cont rolled 
extension system in Denmark kas a distinct advantage in being close to the people. Farmers 
consider it "their" service, as it is. Much practical experimentation is also carried on 
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by the farmers association thus bringing practical research and eitension together on 
technical problema which continue to arise. A weakness of this system is a lack of 

?° PWff'f^'B of the various associations, and a lack of effective relation- 
ship with national agricultural teaching and research intitutions. 

.r>A "Land-Grant'* types of urdversities do not yet exist in most countries 

and since farm organizations are not usually qualified to administer extension and 
research programs, most governments find it logical to maintain their extension services 
as s.;:i*ncies of their ministries of agriculture.* 

/ But where in the organizational structure of the Ministiy of Agriculture should 
an extension service be placed? Several elements should be considered. Chief among 
these are (1 the role of the Extension Service as educational arm of the Ministry of 
nS?'^J!J J""!!^ ; involvement of the extension administrator in top 

policy fortnation, (3) two-way liaison with agricultural research agencies, and (4) wnole- 
8ome working relations with all other agencies of the ministry conceited ^th agricultural 
and rural progress. o —iaj. 

i„v.s„ 14. "'^*^?^ extension service as the educational arm of the Ministry of 

Agriculture is particularly appropriate as the extension service, through its field 
organization, is in close touch with all rural people. Extension field personnel who 
have properly established themselves in the communities enjoy the confidence of the people 
they serve. W.ey are in the best position to interpret research findings to the people 

explain national agricultural policies. However, th« axtension service should not 
be expected or allowed to disseminate partisan political propaganda. 

v,H« Envolvement of the extension administrator in top.' policy formation requires that 

his position be on a level parallel with other agencies whose directors are involved in 
policy consideration. 



Liaison with agricultural research suggests the need for close association of 
rria'^J^J extension specialists concerned with the same subject field. In this connection 
It 18 mo^ desirable that specialists in researx^h and extension have equivalent levels of 

f!?H^r\. ^^'"'"^ ^^u"^ contributing to the solution of problems 

faced by farmers. Although each should have his well defined primaiy function and 

^o?!i cooperation in field extension activities and in the planning of research 

^1 + o P^^''!?:°^ problems should be encouraged. Ohis can be done by including those 
functions in the job descriptions of both research and extension specialist. 

o v I, present research specialists usually have 

«n.iS?f l^^i, *«°hnical training than extension specialists. On the other hand, extension 
?Ee iSt, ° "^^^ 5"°^^' '^"^"^ qualified in human relations. 

Sou d ^^''ris ZlH difficult task and requires b:«,ader training. Ihis competeSc; 

snould be respected by the research specialist. ^ 

Wholesome working relations with other agencies concerned with agricultural and 
r^ral progress may be achieved first by establishing the positions of their administrators 
on the same level, secondly by grouping related services to rural people under a single 

f ^'"^^^^ recognizing the educational ix,le of the extension service and 
consultation with extension on educational aspects of other agency programs. For 
^ Department of Science and Education may include the Extension Service, Agricultural 
i;ff7; f Agricultural Research Services. A department of Development and Conservation. 
Sn» ^ Conservation Service, Rural Electrification and other 

Ji^ll programs. A third category may involve regulatory agencies. The number and 

S^frSL°of's?af?!' "^'^ ^""""^^ ^" ■"'""^^ P^S^^ 

CD?r- fr*''*^' V't f I"dia is presently establishing a "Land-Gi^t" type of University 

hRJC ^" eacli 8*ate with United States' assistance. 'ivorsixy 
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The Relationship of Extension to Agricul-bural Tf^aching and th e Teclinical Departments 
of the Ministry of Afrriculture 

Teaching of agriculture in schools and colleges, and agricultural research 
ajid experimentation are probably the two fields of activity with cloeest relationship 
to extension education. Obviously extension is dependent upon research for technical 
information to be interpreted and applied in the solution of agricultural problems. 
Extension personnel require technical training in agricultural science available oaly 
from agricultural 'jchools and colleges. But the relationship goes deeper than this. 
A mutuality of interest does or should exist among practioners of all three functions. 

In most developing countries, few young people from the farms and villages 
have the opportunity for secondary education qualifying them for matriculation in technical 
schools and universities. Consequently, most candidates for jobs in extension, agricultural 
teaching and the technical departments of ministries of agriculture lack rural background, 
common agricultural skills and understanding of rural people. All they know of such 
matters is what they have learned in school. But they in turn, become the teachers and 
technicians, further widening the gap between technical knowledge and its practical appli- 
cation on the farms and in the villages. 

At least two lines of action to remedy this situation are apparent. Both should 
be taken concurrently. The first is to provide greater opportunity for rural youth 
to obtain hi^er education and the second is to relate hi^^er agricultural education more 
closely to the job requirements of the graduate. Extension is more immediately concerned 
with this latter approach. Training of extension personnel is discussed in detail in 
Chapter I4. Relationships between extension and resident teaching need only be emphasized 
at this point. 

Extension can give valuable assistaace to faculties of agriculture in at least 
three areas; curriculum planning, course content, and practical field training, not 
to mention inductive methods of teaching. 

Present curricula tend to emphasize theoretical training in basic sciences and 
technical apiculture. These are important for the potential extension worker as well as 
for agricultural technicians in other fields. But the extension worker needs something 
more. His main concerns are rural people and their problems. This involves such things 
as training in human relations, methods of informal teaching, decision making and the 
application of technical information in solving problems. The technical training of extension 
field personnel must be broad in order that he may deal not only with production but with 
all of the economic and social problems encountered by the villager. Since rrtany prospective 
extension workers have little practical experience, instruction should include special 
emphasis on the common farm and home skills required for the application of modem farming 
and homemaking techniques. 

Experienced extension personnel can not only assist faculties in developing 
effective curricula and course content for prospective extension workers but can provide 
some of the practical field training required. It is common practice in many advanced 
countries to assign advanced students in agriculture and home economics to jobs as 
apprentices or assistants to field extension workers during vacation periods, "ttiis not 
only provides needed practical training but may arouse interest in extension work as a 
career and desire to serve rural people. 

All technical departments of ministries of agriculture have contacts with the 
public and require the dissemination of information to rural people. Ihis type of 
activity can be considered educational if it is. factual and is of interest to the people 
concerned. Insect and disease control programs require the active cooperation of farmers 
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and villagers. Other ministry of agriculture activities such as collection of statistics 
errf^orce^ent of quarantine regulation and surveys in preparation for irrigation ^fdra nak 
projects require vaiying degrees of understanding and cooperation of rurS peSpS if Sey 

tT«i2c!^r''J: i^.T ^l^ "^^^""^^ directors of such programs anS p« ecta 

to proceed wath little attention to the reaction of the people involved. Ihis ca^Jesult 

i^.^nJL'^ '^'^^^^ °^ Education is a key ?o 

acceptance aiid cooperation in projects which are beneficial and soundly conceived. It may 
te advisable to delay initiation of a project until people are Convinced of its n;ed: 

Extension workers are trained in presenting unbiased facts and in organizing 
support for programs acceptable to the people. Rural people are more likely ^o^ccept 
Tt^llt f^"-^ ^'^ extension worker who lives and works among them than ?^m a 

fir^fJ; . If tance with which the writer is familiar, government veterinariSs 
issued an order that all cattle in an area should be tuberculiftested and inSStS^imals 
Slaughtered. Ihis was one step in an area pixjgram to eliminate tuberculosis in cattS as 
a human health hazard A few farmers accepted the testing as a goven^ment o^er but others 
^JpLI/ r ^« P^^-"- fail if any animalfin the arerrema^ned 

TZII a ^^*f ^"f then requested the help of the extension agent. I^e^ge^t 

discussed the merits of the program with rural leaders and with their help arranged 
educational meetings with farmers in each locality. VJhen the farmers learned thS they 

^^"^^ slaughtered and saw the long-term benefits of 
eradication of the disease, they not only agreed to the testing but Eraiiged to have their 
animals confined and ready when the veterinarian arrived. 

"^^^ e^ension service . an smooth the operation of many 
^11 i»L "^^^ emphasize advance planning. An exteJSL 

agent plans his educational program well in advance of execution. If he knows he JiU 
be called upon to assist technical departments with educational aspects of their work 
he can include these activities in his program much more effectively.' 

•+V. * 1, of the Qftension service can contribute to good working relations 

wath technical departments by keeping in touch with their operatioS, checking pSodicLly 
thirfnjL T r^'"*' P^^"^'' educational asisLce is desired afd racing ^ 

niiLi ? ^" f*^*"^- Altematively, this responsibility may be assigned^o 

program leaders or specialists whose work is most closely related ^olJe particSar department. 

Liaison between Experi mental Stations and Extension Services 1^/ 

T.P«.T.^»H =.«^v" liaison between research and extension activities must be 

U^«on J""^ .^T'' ^"'P''^*^^^ to agricultural programs. Failure to create such 

ihSrresStrb:;::d*:heiVbo^j:^s^^*" 'r''- ^^^^^^^ --^ 

perhaps most realistic to assume . that such liaison must first be 

TnTl7 ^!r?*- ^ V^^ P^"^"^" °^ P^P^^ ^^^t^^t e-^hasls will be given S m^sures 

station and pilot demonstration project presently operating or to be started^ each of 
the countries concerned. Ohe exact form these links take in our projects can Se of 

fil^rLi"^^^" ^^""P^^ influence the entire pat?L of 

liaison between the govemment department or research and extension in the future.^ the 
ITJ, . 2 5^° frequently been overlooked that each experimental and pilot dem^nst^tion 
L"L"t\rtthnical n^d!^ ^^"^^ ^ demonstratioh in the institutional field iTZT 
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Importance to Research - By establishing good liaison links with the extension service, 
an experiment station can make sure that it is investigating problems of immediate importance 
to the farmer. This can go a long way to insure continued and adequate financial support 
from the government. 

In addition, a close link with the extension service is necessary to injure that the 
promising experimental results receive adequate field testing under normal farming condi- 
tions. In the present projects most of the field or local adaptability trials are 
conducted by project staff on the pilot demonstration land surrounding each experimental 
station* Even with this arrangement, the cooperation and assistance of the extension 
servicers necessaiy if field trials are also to be conducted on soils of different types 
and under different circumstances than those found within the pilot project demonstration 
are^ It perhaps goes without saying that the more the extension staff can be involved in 
the final field testing of any recommended practice, the greater will be their interest in 
extending that practice to the farmers. The apparent failure of ertension services to 
successfully extend the results of many irrigation plot projects nmst surely be shared by 
the research departments because of their failure to involve extension in the projects from 
the outset. 

Importance to Extension - An extension service needs close and continuous liaison with 
the nation's experimental stations in order to keep its field staff up to date with latest 
recommended practices. In addition, such liaison can go a long way to insure that all 
recommendations have been adequately tested from the economic and social points Of view^ 
Both factors are of the greatest importance to an extension service if it is to earn and 
keep a good reputation with the farmer. Furthermore, an extension service must have a 
channel through which the problems of the farmers, particularly those farmers distant from 
an experimental station, may be trou^t to the attention of the research workers. Finally, 
it is exceedingly difficult for an extension service to suddenly as0UJne responsibility for • 
the multiplication of the results of a project in which it has not been involved and for 
which it has had little or no previous responsibility. Only throu^ close liaison and 
involvement from the start will extension have adequately trained personnel and be 
sufficiently Well organized to expand the results beyond the pilot area to a significant 
number of farmers. 

Importance to the Fanner - Perhaps it is not out of place to mention here that it is 
the farmer who can benefit most from close and continuous liaison between research and 
extension. Conversely the farmers form that segment of the population which suffers most 
when liaison is inadequate. Too frequently the problem is seen only in term of its 
stilting effect on the experimental station or the extension service when in fact it is 
the farmer who is being made to bear, once again, the cost of others* mistakes. 

Deliberate efforts need to be made from the start of a project to insure close and 
continuous liaison between research and extension. Unfortunately it does not "just happen" 
as a by-product resulting from the efficient operation of a project. Definite organizational 
and administrative arrangements need to be built into any project of this type. This may 
not be so readily recognized at the start of a project, where because of its smallness in 
size, apparently adequate liaison can be achieved on a personal basis. 

While under ideal conditions of compatibility of staff, both national and international, 
such informal liaison may be easier, it is found to be inadequate when the project moves 
beyond its pilot stage. In other words we need to devise from the first a system of close 
liaison which is suitable for institutionalizing on a national and if possible an inter- 
country level. 

The following organizational and administrative measures may be taken to establish 
and stren^hen close and continuous liaison: 
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Appointment of j-Mf-nsion Training .Wi.l^af - Perhaps one of the simolest vet mo^t ' 

eSeLion ?i extension aspects of a project is by eotahli^hinG a post for an 

extension trainine specialist. This expert and his counterpart should be attrched to the 
national agricultural extension service hut he located, at the project site. 

The job of the expert would be two-fold: First in cooperation with the nro-i^ot 
subject matter speoialiats to collect the proven practices ar^rni^Lr ^ n , 
hulletins leaflets and other visual aids ?or uL'L'iJ^s'rv^ e' a^'n^ng'^'L?"^^^^^ 
sJstLSL L'." "'."^ '° 1°^* recommended practices ^Second o Jr^nize 

e^tenliSS staff h^^o ninf ^^r"^"' °' ^^^^^ ^« *° teach the 

exrension staff how to utilize the project for farmer training. Unless definit- =.-r. 

Se'ns on'se^:^"' r'^'' actively^invoj': he na? oL ' 

P*^^"'^*!' the results of the project are frequently not multiplied 
^eed "^SLh" T""'^ the project remains as an island of'SevelJpLnt ?n1' f of 

benfJL^^ r/\'''^'' countries indicates that no other single post has such widespread 
and beneficial effect upon the mediun> and long-term success of a project of this nature. 

. Appointment of Subject Matter Extension Hp .c-inl.-.f. , por countries having reached a 
stage or agricultural development where greater specialization a;nS^ssrsta?r;L be con- 
sidered desirable and where there is a need for ^vin^ special rmnhfoL + • 
Or imnT'nvr.,^ r,„o«4.< ^ ^ j-v „ giving speciai. emphasis to certain crops 
IrolZ Z L l r V °f extension specialists for specific subjects has 
proven to be a useful measure for strengthening liaison between research and extension. 

A subject matter extension specialist is responsible for keeping up to date on 
S °r"' of specialisation, for the prep^afiS of s'ultab e 

tte JSfsrlof ' n-f "lals on his subject and for training field extension staff in 
the latest techniques and recommended practices in his field of specialization. While 
administratively he should be part of the national extension service he is best officed 
u!LS: ''''' ^" *° '^^'"''^'^ necessix^y'oL's^'aircontiJuSs 

• ^ ££Ili2^1i£-^^hanpre of Jnforma1;i^ - There are several suitable methods for exchan/^in^ 
information. E.perimentr.1 stations may want to take the initiativr^organLe pSS 
visits of e>rbension staff to their stations. Such visits should be vell^^ed !i o^^.r 
to teach the .:,tension staff the latest in the various subject matteVfielS^Svered bf ^ 

riZlTZ\TllZ' for pilot demo^stratio; pro ect^ sSd aJso 

rerniest the extension services to bring in selected farmers to see the result 

ex"" o'n ^i-i^.distribution of an information news sheet to all 

a.^M V d on a sJ^t,;/" f^.^/^^^^^^-^^ language outlining recent happenings and result, 
stiiunt Tn h i ' I ^1*^° to strengthen liaison through increased under- 

to nat?o;al ne^l . a publication can provide publicity material for distribution 

lis?r iSin.M f 5 government officials. The task of producing and 

tie eiJeis?on «^v?or M L^^"^'"''"* ^^ation could be lessened and liaisfn with 

the extension service greatly strengthened if the news sheet could be produced jointly 

divided ;t T.. i.f'?' Z''^'' information on an int er-country basis would also be useful 
provided It could be issued simultaneously in all languages involved. 

.....•■^r"'"'^'^ ."'^ Oonclnsion.s - Both the desirability and the necessity for close and 
hSl'^lnTnai? '1'""" «P"i-ntal staions and Jilot demonstratioj proj c? on the one 
hand and national extension services on the other, needs to be fully recognized hv Povern- 

i\°S:n\r:st\":".Tri" f-mers wL^uJS": L^whTn ™ 

inariequate liaison is established between research ejid extension. 

Suggested measures to promote the necessary liaison include: (l) Creation' of ioint 

:^^f^^i:^^n^: ^^^-^-"^ of^eite;:?o; Srl nT 

^specialists for each project; (3) Appointment of subject matter extension specialists? and 
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(4) Periodic exchange of information through, organized study tours and distribution of 
information news sheets. 

Frequently, national extension services are poorly orgenized and understaffed. To 
by-pass them and set up sepai^ate but parallel exi.ension units for each project serves only 
to further weaken their organization and make them that much less capable of successfully 
disseminating the results of the projects following their completion. The initiative, 
therefore, to establish and strengthen a close and continuous liaison between research and 
extension may initially have to come from the experimental farm and pilot demonstration 
projects themselves, as they are most aware of its vital importance to their own ultimate 
success* 

The Relationship of Extension to Rural Elementary and Secondary Teaching 

Two broad types of education are essential to economic development in agriculture aa 
well as in industry. These are general education, usu^^lly conducted on a formal basis 
througji schools, and technical and vocational training which may be acquired in a variety 
of ways ranging from individual unsupervised study to hi^ly specialized training in 
universities and colleges. 

Since a very large percentage of children in the less-developed countries receive no 
formal schooling and majsy others are limited to three to five years, great emphasis has 
recently been placed on the practical aspects of rural education. It is felt not only 
that elementary training in rural communities should involve examples taken from the every- 
day life of the student, but in addition, that he should be impressed with the dignity and 
importance of agriculture and its potential opportunities as a life work. In some 
instances, vocational training in the skills and knowledge such as gardening, simple shop 
work and weaving, which the student can use in his own community, are emphasized almost to 
the point of exclusion of more conventional courses. This approach has been criticized 
Isy some educators who charge that it does not train the pupil properly to assume his 
responsibilities as a citizen of the community, that it ties the p'apil to his environment 
and does not allow him to prepare adequately for hi^er education, thus closing the door to 
his entry into other professions for which he mi^t be better fitted temperamentally and 
intellectually. "But extreme emphasis on practical education is not the point of those 
who have complained that rural schools have been essentially copies of urban Bchoola. 
Their point is that by tending to neglect the importance of farming and good use of land, 
schooling has encouraged an -undermining of agricultural efficiency in many count riee© 
Moreover, when presented in an unrealistic way, formal instruction in rural schools has 
often been too short and not good enou^ to make the children literate. The rural child 
should have as full and sound a basic education as the urban child, but it is contended that 
he will acquire it most easily and pleasantly if the materials for his lessons are the 
familiar things of the country and farm. Each country school should feel that it is an 
integral part of the rural community and that ii has responsibility for, and a part to play 
in, agricultural progress." l/ 

The importance of adequate education adapted to niral needs cannot be over-emphasized 
in relation to agricultural development. The modern farmer must be able to understand the 
elements of memy sciences in order to apply the information constantly being made available 
by research workers to the solution of problems of production, processing and marketing. 
Basic elementary education ic essential also to the proper functioning of vocational 
schools, extension or advisory services and other forms of rural adult training. Where 
the people are illiterate, those educational methods that involve the written woi'd are not 
applicable thus limiting the teacher or extension worker very largely to the spoken word and 
personal contacts, and eliminating the use of many mass methods of education and communi- 
cation. With the effectiveness of the extension worker thus limited, fewer farm families 
can be served per professional worker and the cost of the service is increased. 



1/ Vocational Training in Agriculture, ILO, PP. 17-1 8. 
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In view of the -'hove, extension education is vitally affected by the extent and 
quality of elemental^ and secondary education in rural communities. Although formal 
instruction in schools is not a function of the field extension worker, cooperation 
between school teachers,, local education authorities and the extension a^ent can be 
mutually beneficial. Ti.e extension agent can supply teachers with simple but sound 
technical information related to local farm and home practice for inclusion in the 
course of study. Agi^icultural materials, such as leaflets, distributed to aJid discussed 
in schools find their way into the homes of students and may bring to the parents an 
awareness of opportunity for desirable change in farming or homemaking. Teachers are 
Often the first rural leaders who are willing to assist the extension worker in introducing 
change. Rural youth programs such ns 4-H Club work often have their start in rural schools 
with the teacher serving as local leader. Schools often provide a nucleus for broad 
prograjDG of iniral development with -emphasis upon agriculture. At the national level, 
liaison between extension and school authorities is highly desirable. Their objectives 
are closely related and the establishment of a policy of cooperation can be highly bene- 
ficial to both. 

AfTicultural Eictension in Relation to Other Rural Tmnrovement Progr^jna 

As previously stated, extension education is only one, although an important one, of 
many community and agricultural services required for rural progress. Since each of these 
institutions and services has a role of its own to play it is highly important that 
extension s relationship be complimentary rather than competitive. Education is essential 
1. .* operation of all rural improvement services and without these services 

extension education, in turn, is defeated in attaining its primaiy objective of improved 
living m rural areas, . . 

Cooperative Societies , usually considered an instrument of community action may also 
serve as an instrument of community organization for planning and implementing programs of 
extension education. Many well intended extension programs have failed because resources 
required to carry them out were not available to the people. Such resources might include 
among others credit, ma-chinery, improved seed, fertilizer, pesticides, market outlets, 
processing facilities etc. IThere such requisites are not readily available at reasonable cost 
cost from commercial sources cooperative action provides the best solution. This is the 
most obvious contribution of cooperative societies to extension programs. 

But cooperative societies may also serve as an effective tyne of organization through 
which rural people analyse their problems, decide what they want to do and carry out plans 
to accomplish objectives they themselves have adopted. This is extension program develop- 
ment in its most practical form. Properly trained extension agents provide the professional 
leadership to guide this development and to coordinate the action of cooperative societies 
\n.xh the prograjn of other agencies and community services. 

When entrusted with the possibilities of community action through cooperative societies, 
wctension agents sometimes take too much responsibility for their operation and management. 
The members are usually happy to be relieved of this responsibility but this practice is 
self-defeating. Not only does the extension agent find himself involved in a fi:.ll-time job 
and neglect his primary educational role but the members become passive and disinterested. 
The extension agent's task is to provide educational ajid organizational leadership that will 
make the cooperative society a self-governing, self-sustaining organization as quickly as 
possible. When it is operating effectively, the extension agents role is entirely advisory. 

Member education is a basic element ftr the success of cooperative societies. The 
extension agent can assist by bringing to the officers and members valuable technical, 
economic and organizational information. 
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Supervised Credit is a government service developed in recent years and designed to 
finance rural families who cannot obtain cedit at reasonable cost from conventional 
sources. Since fev/ such families can give security in the v;ay of land or property! loans 
BTB based upon a management program that will provide a living for the family and a 
surplus of income available to pay the interest and repay the principle over a period of 
time. A supervisor employed by the government assists the family to plan their farm 
operations and in the wise use of resources. He fiyictions as both a financial and a 
technical adviser to the family. Aside from his role as lender and collector of moneyg 
he performs a very personal type of extension education! much more intensive in 
character than can be performed by the extension agent. His objective is the same as 
that of the extension worker but he works only with borrowers and has the capital 
available to finance improved practices on the farm and improved living facilities to 
the extent that the income of the family will permit. Informal education in better 
farming and living is a basic element in the successful use of supervised credit. Unless 
family income can be increased and wisely used the loan may not be repaid and the family 
is no better off than before. Experience in many countries attests to the success of this 
combination of credit and education. 

Pew governments have the resources to provide supervised crodit for all v/ho need it 
and many producers are ineligible or* will not accept the required supervision. Tlie 
extension service can collaborate \Ath the supervised credit agency to the aiivant:\ge of 
both. First supervised credit provides a means of financing the improved practices 
advocated by the extension service. Secondly the extension service can guide the super- 
visor in recommending to his clients improved farming and living practices adapted to the 
farming and living conditions of the area. Furthermore improved practices of the super- 
vised credit clients can serve as demonstrations to convince other farmers of their value. 

Money management is a critical problem among rural people in all countries. The 
credit supervisor becomes an expert in this field and can assist the extension agents vjith 
money maiiagement problems. 

A variety of re^latory and administrative functions are performed by ministries of 
agriculture. They include enforcement of quarantine regulation; inspection of seeds, 
fertilizers and nursery stock; eradication of pests! disease and preditoiy animals; 
collection of statistics; operation of marketing boards and many others. Farmers are 
suspicious of activities of this nature as many of them have been punished when found 
guilty of breaking the laws and regulations involved. An inspector is usually an object 
of distrust and suspicion. For this reason an extension agent| whose success is based 
upon the trust farmers place in him, should not be burdened with regulatory duties. But 
he does have an important role in connection therewith. 

Regulatory and administrative agencies perform services,;designed to benefit the 
public. Usually they are of long-term benefit to farm families. When rural people 
understand their purpose and potential benefit, they will ususally cooperate in their 
enforcement. Extension personnel can help bring about this better understanding as a part 
of their educational program. 

Health Services are usually not a direct responsibility of extension service or 
ministries of agriculture but they are of vital importance to rural people. A high 
percentage of health problems are the result of improper nutrition, lack of sanitation and 
poor health habits* Extension education can help serve all three of these problems. This 
can be done by encouraging the productioPx and consumption of foods needed in a balanced 
diet, conducting campaigns for the construction of sanitary facilities on the farms and in 
rural communities, and by teaching better sanitary practices in youth and homemolcing cluLs. 
A further contribution by extension is in helping communities organize to construct uel'is, 
water syatems and sanitary facilities. 
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Vetennaiy services are provided through private practice in the United States and 
some other economically advanced countries hut are a govemment service elsewhere. In many 
instances they are eomhined with extension work in animal hushandry and are conducted 
entirely separately from agricultural extension services. This freiruently results in 
problems of coordination. Livestock production on ^;he farm is so intei^ependent with crop 
production that education in hoth areas needs to h^ coordinated. A hroader concept of agri- 
cultural extension including crop production, horticultur animal husbandly and related 
enterprises usually results in greater efficiency of operation and less friction. Under 
this system the central extension service provides support by employing specialists in 
eac.-. cechnical field and they in turn maintain liaison with their respective technical 
departments m the ministiy of agriculture. Veterinarians are usually concerned chiefly 
with the control and treatment of animal disease and have little time for educational 
activity. Prevention of disease by environmental sanitation and proper care and feeding 
of animals is of equal importance. This is a proper function of the extension service. A 
further contribution of extension is the reporting of disease outbreaks to the proper 
authorities and in assisting veterinarians with educational phases of immunization campaigns. 

Community Development and Extension Services are two official approaches to the 
task of rural development. Both have the same basic goal of better life and opportunity 
for mankind. They differ to some degree in philosophy, to a greater degree in form of 
organization, and especially in concentration of effort. Community development emphasizes 
group action in improving rural conditions. A high official of the Government of India 
stated that the welfare of the group superseded the welfare of any individual in their ^ 
community developmenx pi-ogram. On the other hand, extension education emphasizes decision 
making by the individual and uses cooperation and group action to accomplish what individuals 
cannot accomplish working alone. 

Community development is a more direct government approach working largely through 
official civic organization. Extension education emphasizes the develoment and use of 
informal leadership in achieving rural progress. 

Community development emphasizes a concerted attack upon all elements of social and 
economic change on the theory that progress can be achieved best through a multipurpose 
approach. Extension concentrates upon the development of agriculture as the economic 
foundation for rural progress and upon concurrent improvement in family living. 

Both approaches are employed in a number of countries, with friction sometimes 
developing. Thus working relationships become a matter of concern. In some countries 
community development is assigned the function of overall planning and coordination of 
activities in the various areas of health, agriculture, cottage industry, schools, trans- 
portation and the like at the national or state level, and for organization for community 
action at the local village level. Health, agriculture, home economios, schools, cottage 
industry, cooperatives and other specialized institutions and agencies are expected to 
carry out programs conforming to the overall plan through social action processes insti- 
gated by community development. Involvement of the executing agency representatives in the 
planning process is essential to their acceptance of responsibilities in executing such 
plans. Many failures can be traced to violation of this principle. A tendency of community 
development agents to carry out technical programs without the necessary technical competence 
can be equally disastrous. 

Where food production is critical, as in India and some other countries, governments 
have found it necessary to concentrate much of their effort and resources on food production 
even though community development is the official approach. .This indicates the importance 
Of agricultural extension, whether conducted in combination with community development or 
as the principle educational approach to rural development. 
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In those systems where community development is to be the central coordinating agency 
for rural development! its location in the hierarchy of government determines to a con- 
siderable degree its working relationships with technical and other agencies concerned with 
rural progress. Biucation, agriculture, health, labour, cottage industries, housing, 
irrigation and land development, transportation and many other sectors of government each 
have a contribution to make to rural development. Also each administrator is inclinad to 
be jealous of his authority over activities in his ovm area of responsibility- He is 
usually unwilling to accept the leadership of another administrator of his o\in or a lovier 
status. For these reasons, the central coordinating authority needs to be placed in the 
office of the administrative head of government. 

It is desirable for each technical agency of government to have the authority and 
responsibility for the development and execution of rural programs in its field and be held 
accountable for results achieved. Coordination of programs can be encouraged by m^^jidp^tory 
consultation at all levels in the planning and at frequent intervals during the execution 
of programs. 

In the final analysis, organizational structure, although helpful in achieving good 
working relations, is not as important as the attitudes, competence and dedication of 
personnel involved. 

Agraripn Reform and Extension Education -Much has "been s^id and more will be said 
about the need and importance of ways and means of bringing about a^arian reform. 

Agrarian r eform is too often thought of as land r^iformo Naturally, land is a basic 
ingredient in any agricultural process. Unfortunately, too often land reform becomes an end 
in itself and not a means by which necessary changes are made. In fact, too many of us 
'become so enthusiastically in love with the idea of land reform that we forget the past aiid 
future in trying to work out today's problems. 

The problems of redistribution of land and reforms necessary to m.'^ke for m?,ximum 
production and efficient use of land and labour have been with us throughout history. One 
of the major reasons for war has been that of acquiring more land and resources. Very few 
nations in mof^em times have really solved the dilemma of living within man-made national 
boundaries as populations increase. 

Redistribution of land is only one of a series of reforms necessary to bring about a 
better balance between man and the natural resources available. However, land and people 
are the most visible elements; therefore, it is easy to fall into the idea that what is ^ 
needed is a law and scheme to move people, re-allocate land by redividing and apportioning 
it. Immediately it becomes obvious that there is not enough land and too many people. Of 
course this was the original problem, but in the pressure of time and with the miracle of 
laws it was forgotten until the actual action of moving people started. 

At this point those responsible for making "land reform'^ a success became more con- 
cerned with executing the ideas rather than thinking of people. As the situation gets 
worse, leaders become frustrated and resort to the old adage that you cannot please all 
the people and that most people do not know that is good for them anyway. This leads to 
actions by force and, of course, eventually political and social changes are necefjsary to 
"satisfy'' the people. Of such things revolutions are born, po lit ic'al schemes are developed 
and autocratic governments come into power. 

This has happened many times over and yet we have not found a better approach to agri- 
cultural reform. It is my opinion that most agrarian reform programs fail because not 
enough attention is given to the other most important ingredient in the agricultural pro- 
cesses: poople. Oh, yes, the immediate reaction is that this is not true. Is not the 
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yhole ide.-. to inprove the situation for the people, especially rural fr-.-iilies? Is rot 
t«e m.-..n focu.-^ of the n^e-5 =r.d concern for agrari^ya reforn? Of course it is. 3-at it is 
contention that after ve pass the initial stage of stating ..hy v-e neei reforms the r>^or,U 
are forgotten m the plonninj, development and operation of the reforra prc^am. I think 
there is sufficient evidence to bear this out in the hijh n-rcente.ge of failure. 

to ^° P^^^'^^^ P^^-^i-"^- It is my intention to draw attention 

to the people .nd r.ov.- they can help m the problems that confront then, as veil as their 

ll ^lll . ""k* ^"f ' '^^^ -^^-^ have agraria,n reform it 

IS necessary to have people reform. Or to say it another way, before we can bring about 
successful ch^jiges in agriculture we need to bring about changes in people. Professors 
vouH «ay it still another way: before we can bring about far,ily and national welfare we 
must bring about econor^ic, social and political changes. Of course, here again we get into 
a dilemma as to which one first, common sense dictates that we need ch?jiges in all aspects 
of human endeavour at the same time. 

But how do we accomplish this as the world becomes more complex with exploding 
population, diminishing natural resources, increasing political units and more rigid man- 
made boundaries? ^ 

^ One way is through science: the development of new means of Droduction, better seeds 
ana livesoOCK, use of scientific techniques and skills, niore attention to maintaining and 
conr,erving natural resources. 

migr;^Uon^^'' ™^ ^° ^^^"""^ Problem is through control of population: birth control and 

Another vr-y is to redistribute the labour force by creating industrial machine^: to use 
lahmir to produce conraodities needed by all and for developing an agricultural industrv 
that produces more th-in it can use, therefore having food and fibre to trade for industrial 
pronucts . 

Another way is to create international agreements and alliances for trade; in effect 
this IS more thaji trade of material goods, but a way of bridging national boundaries that 
prohibit movcent of people by exporting (trading) labour in one country for goods in 
another. 

But no matter what way, plan or approach is made, be it economic, social or political, 
they a.ll involve people. And, unless a way is found to effectively involve the people, the 
results expected will only be temporary or will not be forthcoming. 

The business of involving people has and is the main responsibility and objective of 
extension services. This educational institution can ajid must play an important role in 
involving people in making "reform" progra;T>s work. It is their business to change people 
through educational means. 

If we accept the assurantion that before you have economic, social, political or 
agrari.an reforms we must have people's attitudes and opinion change, then education is an 
important and necessary element. 

Since the reform progx-ims deal directly with the adults, an educational organization 
and proo'OJn must be developed for them. Extension education is a process that has proven 
successful in meeting this challenge. In fact, in oome areas of the world extension 
organizations are given a prominent place in developmental programs and projects. Tlie 
prestige of extension in the United States is based upon the fact that it is recognised as 
being a contributing factor to rural reforms and agrarian successes. It 3s also a maior 
niea^is through which people are educated to the facts necessary to changing them so that 
■they become interested to the point of involvement in the planning, development and 
executing of the economic, social, political and agrarian reforms. Thus we have a partner- 
ship of the masses of people working with their economic, social, political leaders to 
Q develop and execute national programs aimed at solving problems. This is done through 
ERXC^ *^ processes. Ebrtension is one of these processes. 



Le^slatlon pertainlnfr to Arricultural Srctension Ser/ices 

A legal "basis for the ertension service is essential in providing; stability and 
continuity of the service. Such legal basis should be in the fom of specific lav,-s 
enacted by the national lav^-nal:ing body rather th?JT vague references to this function in 
the definition of responsibilities of the ministry of agriculture, or ministerial decrees 
which are subject to the v:hims of each succeeding administration. An extension service 
has little status or respect without a legal foundation. The law should define the 
purpose, establish the method of operation, scope of responsibility and broad structure 
of the organization. In addition it should define the relationship of the service to 
other institutions and services and provide for continuing financing at a level 
cominensurate with its responsibilities and scope of operations. 

The survey of legislation pertaining to extension work in 52 countries in 1962 l/ 
indicated that about one-fourth of the countries surveyed had no legal provision for 
extension work. Over one-third were operating under general legislation establishing the 
ministry of agriculture and only 15 had specific laws or decrees providing a budget for 
operation* 

Conclusions of this study suggested the inclusions of the following points as being 
of major importance in any extension law: 

1. Provide for educational programs for the whole family - i.e. man, 
v/omen and youth. 

2. Provide for separation of edui ittional and training work from enforcement 
of regulatory acts such as plant and animal quarantine, seed, feed and 
fertilir.er quality inspection or distribution. 

3. Provide for freedom from political involvement • 

4. Provide for close affiliation and working relations with the research 
programs of the agricultural experiment stations and the teaching and 
training programs of the college of agriculture or agricultural institutes. 

5. Provide for assurance or quarantine of financial support from year to year 
and for the future. 

6. Provide for regional or zonal organization geared to the needs of the 
variour areas. 

7. Provide for advisory and planning groups to adapt programs to needs of the 
people and existing conditions in the area. This also involves local and 
regional people in the extension progi^ams and develops and trains local and 
regional leadership. 

8c Provide for local and regional participation in financing local and regional 
extension programs* 

Sound legislation and atlequate financial support are essential in building ?uiy public 
service and in providing it with a dedicated and well trained corps of workers. Extension 
services are no exceptions. 



l7 Legislation for establishing agricultural extension wox-k in various countries- 

usda/abd 1962. 
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The extension lav; in ?jiy country must fit the legal structure and civic ani social 

°f country. Hence any reconnendation of a model law is of doubtful valu*^. 

SSr^: rrTl f"'-'" enactment of a law does not automatically 

if .V ective er^tension service. It merely provides a legal foundation upon which 
to huxld the structure, method by which it is implemented is Tf evr^reaJer SorJ^ce. 

Some Common Peficiencies in Extension Organization 

six sources!"""' organization of agricultural e:ctension service stem primarily from 

1. Lack of general understanding and appreciation of the role of extension 
education in rural development. 

2. Failure to establish a national policy as to the scope of extension 
service responsibility and program. 

3. Lack of continuity of extension prograjn due to political instability ejid 
attendant changes in agricultural policy, personnel and priorities in 
economic development. 

4. Weaknesses in the organizational structure of government which inhibit 
the development of cooperation between agricultural extension and other 
government services and institutions. 

5. Failure to provide an effective balance in the allocation of limited 
resources among the necessary elements of rural development such as 
extension education, agricultural research, credit, agrarian reform and 
other elements of agriculture modernization. 



6. 



Failure to provide a proper balance between technical and educational 
competence in the staffing of the extension service. 
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Section II EXTSeslOT PHXHAi''^ 
Chapter 4 EXTSNSIQJ PR0GHA^3 D; AGHIOULTCHE 

Program as used here is a statement of purposes and objectives of an organization 
together with a description of the situation, statement of problems and proposed solutions. 
It defines clearly the scope of activity of the organization so that all people affected 
will understand its purposes and objecti / ^s and their part therein. Since extei*?5ion is 
essentially an educational activity, extension programs ^ are educational in nature and employ 
educational methods* As previously stated, extension is concerned with changing tfte knowledge, 
attitudes and actions of rural people through educational means* This chapter deals with 
such changes in agricultural practice. 

Pood and clothing are basic needs of civilized man. Agriculture by providing 
these elements is basic to the economy of any country* With the exception of a few countries 
with rich mineral resources, most must depend upon agriculture not only as a eource of food 
and fibre for consuJTjption by its own population but to generate foreign exchange and contri- 
bute to capital formation* Individually and as a coianunity, rural people must produce a 
surplus of food or fibre for sale to pay for educational, health and other services and for 
products and goods noii produced locally which are recpiired for an acceptable standard of 
living* Extension programs in agriculture are concerned with educational aspects of agricul- 
tural development and agricultural development Involves man interrelated elements. As 
Kosher \J says, ''one of the main tasks * is to find ways of farming that farmers of typical 
ability can use effectively if only they will learn a little more and develop somewhat better 
skills*" This is a task for a^icultural research, extension and policy makers, working 
together, to accomplish* Kosher states further - "For agricultural development to occur, 
the knowledge and skill of farmers inust keep increasing and changing* As farmers adopt more 
and more new methods, their ideas change* They develop a new and different attitude toward 
agriculture, toward the natural world that surrounds them, and toward themselves* Their 
early successes in increa'^Jinfi production increase their self-confidence* Their increasing 
contacts and trajiaactions with merchants ^4 government agencies draw them into closer 
acquaintance with the world beyond their villajes, ISiey increasingly become citizens, full 
members of the nation*" This is a basic purpose of agricultural extension in its truest 
sense. 

Agriculture Involves Meny Women^ Touth and Villagers 

Agriculture is still a family enterprise in most aireas of the world* ^''omen pjid 
youth not only perform much of the labor involved but help decide what shall be grown tjA 
how. Women do much of the marketing and purchasing for the farn and family* In more 
advanced societies, women often keep the records and have a voice in decisions involving 
expenditures* Needs and wants of the family have high priority in the use of the available 
funds, often coming ahead of production expenditures* In traditional societies few 
changes in farming practice can be made without the concurrence of the family and in some 
cases, the whole social group must concur* Young people are less conservative than their 
elders and hence are more likely to experiment* With education they become Buccessful 
innovators. Many improved farm practicee are accepted a;id tested by young people through 
youth clubs and when proven successful they may be adopted by their elders* Some early 
experiments with farmer training centers in Kenya failed to bring about the atloption 
of the improved practices taught, becouse wives and children of the returning trainees ridi- 
culed such new-fangled ideas. But when women were later included in the training program 
they adopted the new practices with considerable enthusiasm* Women are traditionally 
responsible for the health an.d nutrition of the families and training of the children. People 
suffering from illneasi malnutrition smd parasites are physically incapable of laard farm 
work and are not receptive to new ideas* Better living for rural people is the ultimate goal 
of extension education* Improved agricultural production is the only available means of 
achieving economic aspects of that goal* 
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hot only the farm famly but the rural community as a vhole is concemed with 
ajid should he involved in agricultural development progransj first as a source of food 
and fihre, secondly as a means of employrnent of labor and finally becouee cultural 
development requires group as well as individual action. Processing and marketing of 
agricultural products, supply of necessary requisites of production, education of children 
and many other functions all havo a direct bearing on production and require joint effort. 
For these and many other reasons, extension programs in agriculture need to involve women, 
youth and the rural community* ' 

A national extension prograro in agriculture provides the framework within which 
regional and local programs are developed. It provides an analysis of the problems of 
agricultural development, describes the areas in which education is needed and defines 
the scope of responsibility of the extension service in this field. Such a program not 
only guides extension personnel in their activities but justifies the expenditure of public 
funds for this purpose. i.^.^ 

The Scope of Extension Programs in Agriculture 

Nine areas of responsibility of extension services were descrihed in Chapter 3 
The first four relate directly to agriculture. These areas are: (1) agricultural production 
{2} marketing, distribution and utilization of farm products; (3) conservation, wise use, and 
development of natural resources; and (4) management on the farm and in the home. An 
effective extension prograJn in agriculture will establish goals in each of these areas with due 
consideration of priorities. 

Agricultural production* is often emphasized, to the exclusion of the other three 
areas mentioned, in the programs of extension services which are in early stages of develop- 
ment. Abundant food supplies have the highest priority with people and with government. 
^Make two blades of grass grow where one grew before" was a slogan of the Cooperative Extension 
osrvice of the United States during its formative years. People and nations who have expe- 
rienced famine are especially conscious of the need to produce a surplus of food for use in 
years of low production. - 

In developing countries with to 70$^ of the population employed in agricultural 
production as compared to 10f» to 2C^ in the economically advanced countries, food shortages 
are a common occurrence. Wiose foods which are available are usually low in protein content 
and variety and do not provide a balanced diet for the populace. Rural per capita income 
18 low as a result of low productivity. 

The broad objectives of agricultural production programs may well includa: 

1. Selective increa&es in the production of those crops and animal products needed 
for adequate nutrition of the populace and a surplus to the extent it can be 
profitably exported. 

2. Increases in production of fibre crops to the extent needed for local consumption 
and export at a profit. 

3. Increased efficiency of production thus reducing costs In money and human effort 
and releasing manpower for the development of domestic induetiy. 

4» Improved quality of agricultural products to meet the demands of local and 
export markets. 

5. Reduction of losses due to insects, disease and spoilage. 



* Agricultural production as used here includes crops and livestock production, horticulture 
and inland fisheries. Pai»m forestry as it affects rural income is also included. 



Educational needs of the farmer in relation to a^i cultural production include 
trainit.g in the practical application of all the natural sciences, the econooics of production 
and distributioni coopera,tion with hie fellow producers, and skilla in a woltitude of improved 
farm practices. Agricultural extension has the task of helping fanners become aware of the 
production potential of their resources, bringing them technical Isnowledge and helping them 
apply it in the solution of problems and training them in related slcills, 

Karketingt distribution and utilization of farm products determine to a large extent 
whether they are produced at a profit or at a loss of money or ot least of human effort. 
k national program for the aarkeiing of agricultural products is first concerned that products 
shall be produced of a kind, quality and in the quantity which the market (local, domestic 
and foreign) \dll absorb at the time they are needed^ The local and domestic markets will 
absorb omly certain quantities of varioos agricultural products of acceptable quality. 
Superior quality products of certain kinds such as vegetables and fruits will sell in larger 
quantities and at hi^er prices. Products sold abroad are in competition as to price and 
quality with the products of other countries and must meet certain minimum grade requirements 
as well as to pass inspection on arrival as to freedom from disease and spoilage. 

A producer in Egypt, contractet^ to deliver a certain quantity of fresh tomatoes 
of a certain grade to the European market on a specific date in the winter when fr '\ 
tomatoes were scarce and in demand* The producer first had to be sure he planted , variety 
adapted to conditions in '".^yp't and of a quality r6<iuiired in his contract. Next he niust 
investigate transportation to determine how he could get the tomatoes to Europe in good 
condition. Air transport proved to be most feasible. Then he mast develop a time schedule 
for preparing the land, starting the plants, growing them out, harvesting, packing and 
shipping in order that the product would b«tf delivered on time, and start his plants accordingly. 
During the growing season he must cultivate, irrigate, spray to control insects and protect 
from depredation to assure the production of a hi^ quality product. He must pick the tomatoes 
at the right stage of maturity, train his workers to handle the tomatoes carefully to prevent 
bruising, grade them for sise and uniform quality and pack them to withstand handling in ship- 
ment; and e-rrange transportation to assure delivery on schedule. Similar functions must be 
performed to a greater or lesser degree with many agricultural products in order to realize 
the greatest profit. The extent to which these functions are performed by the producer varies 
with the product and with the sophistication of the marketing system but regardless of who 
performs them they affect the sale of the product and returns to the producer. In many 
cases marketing, processing and distributing functions can be performed more economically 
and effectively by a cooperative association in which the producer shares in the profits or 
savings in addition to assuring efficient handling of his product. 

Educational needs of producers i-egarding marketing, distribution and utilization are 
many and varied according to the product involved and the circumstances of the individual. 
Some of the more obvious include: 

K Information supplied periodically on the present and potential market demand 
for products that can be produced in the area and seasons of greatest demand. 

2. Information on high yielding varieties that will meet quality requiremsnte. 

3. Training in cultural practices that will assure higjx yields and a uniformly 
high quality product. 

4. Skills in harvesting and packing. 

5. Quality control in the handling of the product. 

6. Educational assistance in cooperative marketing and processing. 
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7. Attractive dir-lay and paekagine (in case the producer retails his product on 
the local market ). y^^y^f 

8. Price information during the marketing season. 

. Cgnservation and Wiae Use of resources is of national ioportance to every comtiy. 
Its loportance is not as apparent to the individual who ia deeply involved in the iamediate 
problen of providing a living for bis famly. Few poor and illiterate farmers are accuston>ed 
-0 thinking in terms of neaeures that will conserve natural resources for use 10 years later 
let alone for the use of future generations. Evidence of exploitation and waste of natural 

SJS^rwi^J!^'!? "^^^"'^ ^« J^"^^'^* ^^"^ countries. 

Parts of Northern Afnca which were once described as the bread basket of ancient Rome have 
since reverted to desert. The valleys of Peru a« said to have once supported several tiires 
their present population. The Kew Eftgl^d area of the Dnited States when denuded of its 
forests soon lost its top soil through erosion, fanns becaae unproductive and fara faoilies 
had to fflove west to new lands. !I!he recent population explosion emphasizes the importance 
of conservation and wise use of resources in order that constantly increasing numbers of 
people may be fed and clothed. Becaaae conservation involves the wise use of resources 
over time, mi reciuires joint actioniy large numberaof people, governments have found it 
necessary -fco enact conservation laws and inaugurate conservation programs. Conservation 
involves the preservation and wise use of those resources necessary for maintaining an 
acceptable standard of living for the people. It includes such objectives as reduction or 
prevention of soil erosion; conaervation of water and prevention of pollution; preservation 
of species of plants and animals threatened with extinction; maintenance and regeneration of 
forest resources; development of areas for bunting, fishing, cawping and other recreational 
activities, and preservation of the natural V^auty of primitive areas for the enjoyment of 
all future generations. Althou^ government leadership, investment and action are necessary 
to the accomplishment of these objectives, cooperation of individual fanners and all citizens 
IS equally important. Uws and regulations in regard to the caneervation of resources can 
be enforced only to the extent that people appreciate their usefulness and accept them as 
bexn^ in their own best interests. A^cultural extension prograjns in this field are direcled 
to. (i; informing people, of the value of and need for conservation, (2) assisting people 
tc use their own resources wisely so as to provide the best possible living for themselves 
objeSiies motivating people to do their part in achieving national 

Management on the farm involves numerous and continuing decisions as to alternative 
uses of resources in an effort to maximize productivity and farm income. A farmer, at any 
given tiine has at his disposal a certain amount of land with certain characteristics, his 
lahor and that of his family, and varying amounts of capital (money or credit) to use in 
exploiting his other resources. In modem agriculture each of these production reouisites 
can usually be expanded or reduced. He may buy or rent more land or reduce his holdings. 
He may employ more or less labor and he may intensify his operation by employing irrigation, 
double cropping, greater use of fertilizer by producing higher value crops or by processing 
his products rather than selling them unprocessed. GSicse latter functions usuall^ recuire 
greater investment of capital and labor. In primitive agriculture the alternatives may 
be limited for a variety of reasons such as limited land resources, unavailability of credit 
but to a very large extent because the farmer does not taow of alternatives or how to use 
them. In some cases alternatives are available as a result of research and experimentation 
in crop and animal production. Irrigation development may make possible the growing of new 
and profitable crops. A new cheese factosy may provide an expanded market for milk. A trade 
a^eement with another country may provide a profitable market for certain fruits or vegetables 
ThB hi^er agriculture xs developed the greater the number of alternatives faced by the farmer 
and the more managerial ability is required. The farmers decisions involve not only the use 
of available resources (funds) for agricultural development but their allocation between 
production and family living; between current operations and expansion of the production 
plant (more acres or livestock or development of irrigation for examples). Eie soundness 
of his decisions are usually related to the soundness and completness of the information 
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on which they ar^ based* Records of farm activities, yields of crops and livestock: products, 
costs of production and profit or loss of each enterprise provide useful guides in making 
decisions* 

fiiucatio&al reqruireaents relative to farm manasement i:ivolve: (l) ajialysis of 
resotirces available- to the individual fanner and the corminity; (2) training in decision 
making "based upon available alternatives j (3) information on new alternatives developing 
as a result of research, changes in demand and agriculturai developments such as 
irrigation projects; (4) assistance in keeping records; (5) assistance in analysing records 
and using them as a guide in maJdng decisions; and (6) money :Management3 use of credit etc. 

Farm management is an essential element in the training of formers on ^ snr: ttleneri, 
projects. Most ^ch settlers have little if any experienr^^ in - 'irr t^c ^ . ..-.aving 
worked as laborers under daily superv' f^ion. 

liational extension programs in agricultu3re can establish the "broad areas of extension 
reeponsihility and activity v^ich are of concern to the masses of rural people and contribute 
to the national welfare. They may aleo take into account national economic and agricultural 
policy and assure that these policies are considered in the formation of localized extension 
programs. 

Extension Programs in Agriculture nrast be Localized to the Regionj the County, and the 
Co^mmunity 

^We are inclined to overlook the fact that development not only happens to people 
but that it happens to them one at a tine." 1/ Agricultural development takes place on at 
least thousands and probably millions of farms in any given country* To be effective extension 
education must meet the needs of these masses of people, facing a great variety of problems. 
Farms vary in size, in the basic character of the land, in soil fertility, in degree of erosion 
and adaptation to crops and farm enterprises* Hie types of farms thsit are appropriate for 
primitive agriculture are not the types that are m^st productive when StOdem methods are 
applied. Varying soil types and climatic conditions require specially adapted crops and 
varieties. Commimal grazing of livestock gives rise to land management problems not faced 
by stockmen grazing their own land. Establishment of crop rotation and soil fertility 
practices must be preceded by land consolidation! establishment of property ri^ts and 
enclosure of fields in order that the individual farmer will be able to control his ehterprises 
and reap the benefits of improved practices. This leads to the logical conclusion that 
extension programs must be developed to fit the local situation* Although situations, problems 
and needs vary from farm to farm or village to village, people in a contiguous area have many 
problems in common. 

As indicated in Chapter 3, administrative units of the extension service need to 
be established to serve £u*eas with common interests and needs. Boundaries of political units, 
such as counties in the United States tend to cut across types of fanning and problem areas 
and are not the best units for ^tgricultural program development. But other factors than type 
of farming are involved in the common interests and needs of people. Social and political 
factors may be more influencial. Thus a compromise may be called for in setting up local 
administrative imits of the extension service. It then becomes an important function of 
extension supervisors and subject matter specialists to coordinate programs between areas 
served by different extension units. 

The important role of local extension programs cannot be over emphasized. This 
is where the extension service succeeds or fails in changing the practices and attitudes of 
rural peoples 9 

1/ R«U Bruce Organizing an Extension Service fcr Development - Community Development 
Journalf Oxford University Preae. April I968, vol. 3f No,2, 
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Agriculture as an induaiiy ailiers in r.sr^ respects froa other inaustries and 
profeasions. Since production processes in agrri culture ai« grovrth oroeesses, thev are 
subject to many natural phenomes^a which car-net 'ze controlled to the* ertent production 
processes are controlled in a factory. !Ihey are affected 1-/ t«-' :39rEiture, rainfall or la'---- 
of It, wind dar^se, and nany other factors nfc&v.*. wiUch littL^ cm m done. Soilr var}- 
from farro-to-f ana aad fron field-to-^uij^:-:. ■^:,^y varjr in feriiU-tj in soil terture i^ 'i 
fitracture, in toposrsp>o' sr.d as a -^sn . •. : -.rrs^ioue tillage i'-^actices. Animals varv in 
their capacities -.0 produce neat -.Ik, e-js cr -:o do work as a result of hereditary' a.id 
environmentai factors. 

Fanners are first of all a product of their respective environnente. They 
have learned to survive hy following the farrcing practices tau^t them by their forebears 
F^rs experiences reflects difference in land, sizes and types of entei^rises and successes 
and failures in the past, Conse<iuently their reactions to innovations will vary. Parm 
families vary in size, in proportion of sons and dau^ters, in the state of health of family 
roenbers and in level of education. 

Farming is a business dependent upon markets, fam supplies, transoortations and 
other services which are available in varying degrees in each comimmity. 

Because of these variables, programs for agricultural development must be tailored 
to general conditions in the area, then to the specific farm and farmer. Practices which 
are Buccessful in one area or even on one farm must often be adjusted to be applied to another 
farm by another farmer. 

The time factor is important in agriculture. Crop production ia seasonal. There 
le a limited time span when crops may be planted. Tillage must be done when soil and moisture 
conditions are favorable. Insect pests can best be controlled at certain stages of development. 
Thus individual crops require large impute of labor at certain seasons and none at others. 
Diversification of enterprises provides more efficient use of labor in addition to its other 
advantages. A single most profitable crop or enterprise may be less profitable than a 
combination making more complete use of land and labor. 

Farming requires a wider variety of skills than almost any other industry and 
utilizes more branches of science and kinds of technology. Furthermore technology is constantly 
changing. Agricultural programs rmist provide not only the training in basic skills and tsch- 
nology of modem agriculture but must keep this knowledge up to date. 

Each change in practice calls for additional changes. Higher yielding hybrid seeds 
require more fertilizer and water to achieve their potential production. With irrigation 
and fertilization, closer plant spacings will result in higher yields. Where animal power is 
used, crops are spaced wide enough for the horses or oxen to walk between the rows. With 
mechanical cultivation the rows may be narrower. A new crop may be highly productive but 
have no value unless processing facilities and markets are provided. 

An extension program in agriculture must take into account all of the above and other 
variables. Tliey affect priorities in the selection of goals and targets. They determine to 
a considerable extent the educational needs of farmers and villagers in relation to the goals 
selected and the teaching methods to be used. 

A local extension program in agriculture, to be most effective represents agreement 
among rural leaders, local extension workers and their supervisors and subject matter specialist 
upon: (1) problems, needs and goals for agricultural development in the particular area, 
^2; farmer education required to solve problems involved in achieving selected goals, (3) the 
application of national agricultural policies to the area, and (4) method of coordination with 
the programs of other organizations and agencies with related functions and goals. 
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Such a program describes the situation as it exists at a specific time and serves 
as a bctxchniark against which to measure progress at a later date» 

Agree/meir: " upon all proposals for a prograjn is not to be expected. But thorough 
discussion of all a^ects of a situation reveals those aspects where united action is feasible. 
Participation of rural leaders is especially important. Their opinions and reactions to the 
opinions of others, indicate their understanding of problems and where the educational program 
should begin. 

Consider these Pactors in Deciding on a Program 

Kethods of extension program development are discussed in Chapter 10, but local 
extension programs in agriculture must take into account a number of important factors 
including but not limited to the following: 

1. Natural and physical resources of the area such as soil, climate and adaptation 
to specific types of crop and livestock uro*^n<-+H . 

2. Problems hindering effective exploitation of these resources, such a-s low 
fertility, eroded soil, low yielding varieties and breeds of plants and 
animiils, insect and disease problems, shortage of rainfall at the time 
required, inefficient cultural and livestock production practices. 

3. Technical information applicable in the solution of these problems and its 
adaptation to local conditions. 

4# Economic and social factors contributing to low productivity, such as land 

tenure system, available markets for producta of the area and prices received, 
transportation facilities^ lavele of and Q:p>portufflitie8 for education, the 
health situation and currftjtt psrograms for iBiprovement. 

5. Availability of such requisites of production as capital, credit, labor,water 
for irrigation, fertilizer, farm machinery and equipment, improved seed and 
breeding stock. 

6. Numbers of families involved and areas concerned with each problem or proposed 
project. 

7. Agricultural and economic policies and programs of the central government. 

8. Financial, physical, technical and personnel resources of the extension service, 

9. Present level of technical competence of farmers. 

10. Experience of people in cooperative and self-help programs. 

11. Wants and aspirations of the people as compared to their immediate and lon^ 
term needs as seen by the extension staff. 

12. Experimental and research institutions available to help solve technical 
problems. 

13t Opportunities available to farmers to improve productivity, reduce costs or 
increase farm income. 
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I>etergdne Priorities 

in exaaination of the abov»-Dentios'Jd factors by the erteasion staff in consulta^ 
tion With conrmmity leaders will usually indicate certain r,riorLties. An PAD specialist 
was assigned the task of assisting the govorrment of a s:uth-east Asian country to improve 
the quality of nee. His obser/ations soon convinced him that the long delay between harvest 
and threshir.:: resulted in significant deterioration due to mold and insect damage. The 
delay :-e Itea from a long period of waiting for the favorable winds employed in winnowing 
the paddy. The expert solved this problem by attaching a fan to the drive phaft of an old 
tractor used for road grading, thus providing an artificial breeze across the threshing floor. 
It worked 80 well that he called in nei^boring farriers to demonstrate this practice. Very 
quickly he had a pile of exceptionally clean bright paddy. He then asked the grower what 
ne thou^t of the Idea. The owner merely amiled and threw a handful of dirt into the pile 
of clean paddy. The surprised expert asked the grower why he did this. The grower explained 
that the government established a price for the rice which was allowed to contain a certain 
percentage of foreign matter. He wanted payment for that percentage. Before a clean rice 
program could be accepted by growers it needed to be preceded by the establirJiment of a price 
system based upon grade with a differential in price accoiding to quality and puii ty. 

. , , Priorities are also affected by the seriousness of the problem, the number 
Of families involved, its importance to the general public and values and beliefs of rural 
people. Number of cattle are status syinbol in some societies. This is a significant problem 
in dealing with areas of ovei^grazing where cattle n-ombers must be reduced. Any reduction 
in cattle numbers may require a prior change in beliefs and values of the people. 

Families in backward societies seldom give hig^ priority to a clean, safe milk 
supply until they learn that milk is a carrier of serious bacterial diseases. In this 
situation aif educational program on health and sanitation may well precede a clean milk 
campaign. 

Focus Extension Programs where Results are most Promising 

Focus is an essential element of agricultural extension programs. By focus we 
mean concentration of effort on one or a veiy limited number of projects until substantial 
progress is achieved. Often a single project, such as introduction of a new variety of 
wheat 01 nee, will require maximum effort and constitute the main focus of the extension 
program over a period of time. Too often, an extension worker will see so many different 
phases of production that can be improved, or so many small practices that are inefficient, 
that he dabbles with many and shows little progress in improved productivity of any 
agricultural enterprise. Rural people and agricultural policy officials see little benefit 
from his services. Both the individual extension worker and the extension service he represents 
acquire a reputation for futility. 

Dramatic results on a broad scale are especially important in developing countries 
with primitive agricultural practices. While farmers practicing a highly developed and 
specialized agriculture are pleased with a 5 ^ to 10 improvement in already high yields, 
sJich increases may not be recognized by illiterate farmers who must judge results by 
appearance rather than accurate records. On the other hand, dramatic increases are much 
easier to obtain from low basic yields. The dramatic results achieved with Mexican wheat 
varieties in Turkey, Tunisia, Pakistan, India and number of other countries attest to the 
value of focusing extension and other resources on a single project of t »oven potential. 

A single project which profoundly affects agricultural production in a community, 
a region or in a country often requires the marshalling of many different resources. A 
wheat variety project starts with the research to develop varieties with desired characteristics. 
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Denonstration and testing under varying conditions nust prove its adaptation. Additional 
fertilizer irrigation may "be necessary. Seed nust be available and narketinff nust be 
provided for. Insect and disease hazards nust be ar*ticipated and insecticides must be 
available at ti^e tine needed together with the necessary equipnent for their use. 

Sach a cacipaign retjuires concerted effort by many agencies and institutions, but 
it also pro^des aJi opportunity to establish good working relationships among these 
institution^ services. All can share the credit for miccess. Such extreme concentration 
of effort on one crop or enterprise can be justified (l) when the project is of potential 
importance large numbers of producers and to the economy of the country, (2) when the 
practicability of the project has been demonstrated throu^ research and testing under the 
varying conditions listing in the area, and (3) when all the necessary resources for 
execution of the project can be assured. Without these prerequisites the project is almost 
sure to fail* 

But such a spectacular breakthrou^ as a Mexican wheat or a hi^ yielding dwarf rice 
do not happen with any regularity nor are they adapted to all areas. It is the task of the 
extension^ worker to discover those changes in practice for his area which have the greatest 
potential aJJ^ concentrate his efforts accordingly. It may be in the area of insect or 
disease con-ti*ol or improved supplies of forage for livestock during periods of drou^t. 
Many years &go, the Wiscounsin, USA, Extension Service concentrated on inducing dairymen to 
feod a pound of grain for each three pounds of milk produced and achieved spectacular 
increases in production. Today much more sophisticated feeding programs bring veiy satis- 
factory results which are less spectacular as a percentage gain in production. Agricultural 
experts estimate that maize yields in irrigated areas of North Africa can be doubled with 
modem cultural and irrigation practices together v:ith hybrid varieties responding to 
heavy application of fertilizer. 

Srtension workers, collaborating with their colleagues in agricultural research 
can well establish those areas of agricultural development offering greatest promise. 

Cooyiinate - t he Extension Program in A^culture with Other Programs 

extension has an obligation to provide educational assistance to other agricultural 
and rural servioee as mentioned in Chapter 3t but over and beyond the obligation, such 
cooperation can be of distinct advantage to the extension program. 

Supervised credit agencies, cooperative associations, private and governmental 
agencies distributing fertiliser, insecticides, and improved seeds, purchasers and processors 
of agricultuxul products, veterinary services, iirigation districts, pest control programs 
and many other institutions provide essential services of an operational nature required 
for agricultural development. Each of these bodies may have representatives in the conruuiaty 
promoting its product or service. However, no one of these institutions or services is 
concerned irith the total agricultural progress of the community. Extension on the other 
hand is concexiaed with helping people use all available resources, including the above 
mentioned services, to improve agricultural production, increase family income and raise 
the level of living in the community. There is a mutuality of interest which requires 
coordination of efforts among all of these economic and social forces. But how best can 
this coordi^tion be achieved? 

First, as previously discussed, it is a responsibility of agricultural administra ion 
at the national level to establish a policy of coordination and so organize the -iniotry of 
agricult"urs as to encourage cooperation in the execution of rural programs. But just as 
agricultural programs have their impact on the farms of the masses of rural people, so does 
cooisiination of programs take effect at this point. It is here that efforts of all institutions 
and services are focused and results achieved. Therefore, efforts of coordination at all higher 
levels need to be focused on the local development program. As professional agricultural 
educational leader in the community, the extension agent has an obligation and an opportunity 
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to influence coordination of all developmental agricultural activities. He is concerned 
with the total welfare of the people of his county cr district. He is trained in social 
organization as well as a^cultural technology ajid enjoys the confidence of farmers and 
officials alike. If he is a member of the staff of the district a^icultural office, 
the head of that office may have official responsibility for coordination of all ministry 
programs in the area. In this case, the extension agent may serve as an informal leader 
in coordinating programs but his task is none the less important. 

By involving all of the agricultural interest of the area in an extension program 
two purposes can be accomplished. First the resulting program can include the contribution 
of each of the institutions and services in accomplishing extension program objectives. 
Secondly, educational needs relative to credit, cooperatives, disease control, use of 
fertilizers and improved seeds, in which other agricultural services are concerned can 
be considered, in setting goals for the extension program. Nothing is more effective 
in bringing about coordination at the local level than the participation of leading fanners 
where programs for their benefit are being planned. With farmers present in a meeting, 
government officials are constantly reminded that development programs will succeed or fail 
as a result of the actions of farm people? that improvement programs are designed in their 
behalf. The farmer expresses his judgement of the value and effectiveness of each agency 
by the manner in which he cooperates or fails to cooperate in each agency program. 



Chapter 5» 

EXIENSION PROGRAl^S IN HOME ECONOMICS ^ 



A gricultural Extension is a Family. Program 

Farming is an occupation that involves the v/hole family. The farmer, his wife and 
his children share in the daily and seasonal round of caring for the animals, planting, 
cultivating, harvesting and marketing the crops. The responsibility of feeding the family 
and protecting the health of the children concerns hoth the mother and the father^* 

Farm activities are so interwoven with those of the home that if extension education 
is to he ef fective^ it must serve the entire family. . The hoys and girls in the family not 
only help with the' work on the farm and in the home, they often influence their pai^ents to 
try out improved practices they have learned in their extension club projects. Boys and 
girls are th?^ farm^ca^s and homemakers of tomorrow. Innovations they learn vdll carry into 
if^iprovement B for the future. 

Home economics extension focuses on teaching v;omen and girls„ "If you educate a 
man, you educate an individual. If you educate a woman you educate a family." This old 
proverb is true today. Any program aivried at changing patterns of activity in a rural society 
needs to take into consideration the woman's influence in the home, in the vill^je and in 
national affairs. A woman's primary concern is her children, feeding them, caring for them 
and helping them to grow into healthy and responsible adults ready to take a place in society. 
She needs assistance from women who are trained to teach her how to better feed her family,. 
how"*to care for her children, how to improve her house, hov; to make clothes for her family. 
She needs trained help in learning how to better manage her resources to improve the family^ s 
living. When women are not educated to the homemaking role, there is no progress tovard 
better living. 

Because the rural v;oman's responsibilities encompass affairs of the home, the family, 
and the farm, the extension home economics worker who helps her must be trained to assist 
in these different areas of work. In addition to her training in home economics, she must 
know about agriculture and the improved farming practices recommended in her area. Size needs 
to work closely with agriculturists. She can do this easiest if she is a component part of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. V/hen she is a member of the agricultural staff, she completes 
a team for a total farm, home and family approach to-.rard improving agriculture and rural 
living, each of v.Mch is dependent on the other. 

The Role of the Rural Woman in Apiculture and Economic Development 

The woman»s role in national development is often overlooked. Improved agricultural 
production is basic to both economic and social development, and here the wives of farmers 
have great influence. A vrorrtan may not al^uys attend a village meeting v.ith her husband, but 
her influence goes vdth him. This influence can change a village. It is often the woman 
who is first vdlling to try improved farming methods. Her interest and attitude, plus her 
labor, help determine what the production vail be on a farm. Back of every man is a v:oman 
who helps him carry out improvement^^ or hinders him in making changes because she doesn't 
understand. In many countries the village woman has been the forgotten person,yet she may be 
the key to the success or failure of agricultural programs. 



1/ Helen A. Stroi;, Extension Specialist and Sue Taylor Kurry, Extension Specialist, retired, 
Office of International Extension, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Vfashington, D.C, 
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• A quick look at population figures Eho;;s there are 36 million village women in 
Africa alon«. These women are important. In the past a housewife learned her homemaking 
skills from her mother. Each generation lived much as >ihe preceding one. Now her job is 
bigger* Changing times make improved linking conditions possible and she wants them for the 
family. Never before have social and economic changes affecting the home and family had 
such impact, from the smallest rural hamlet to the large city. To prepare families to meet 
these changes, home eoonomice programs are an integral part of development plans in most 
countries, 

Ac families move fi^om subsistence farming to a cash economy, they increasingly ^<!come 
consumers. As consumer goods "become more plentiful and varied, women are faced with rnari^,ging 
money and making choices. They thus influence the growth and expansion of industries dealing 
with food, clothing, housing, furnishings, household equipment, and other products used in 
the home* With continued education, women increasingly demand more and better consumer goods. 

Health, too, is an important factor in economic development. The woman in the home 
IS responsible for the health and ;^ll-being of her family. She determines whether or not 
the family lives in a clean house and practices sanitation, lilhether h^ar babies live or. die 
depends upon the care she gives them. She plans and cooks the food to help her children grow 
strong. And she sees that they are taught to be honest and respect other people. 

Governments are beginning to recognise that helping the family and the home helps 
the nation. They recognize that good homes, happy families, and educated children are basic 
to a great nation. They are becoming avare that village women are helping to build a firmer 
base for their country's progress. 

The rural t7oman»s role in agricultural and overall development becomes of even 
greater importance as we take a closer look at her responsibilities and influence on: 

Food Production and Use 

A serious food si-tuation exists in the world today. Many countries already have more 
people than they can feed and populations are grovdng, ^ the year 2000 A,D. there will be 
tvdce as many people as there are now. Unless more food is gro^vn and used more vdsely, there 
vdll be even greater hunger. 

The problem is not only a lack of food but a lack of knowledge about nutrition. 
This means food in the amount and kind needed to develop a strong healthy body and provide 
energy for work and play. The hunger and malnutrition problem in the vrarld will be solved 
largely on the farm and in the home. The woman is responsible for selecting the kind of 
food the family eats and for preparing and serving the meals. She must know the healthful 
>."ay to feed her family if they are to be vjell and strong. 

Increasing food production is not enough to solve the food problem. Harvesting 
food crops at the ri^t time and in the rigjit v/ay saves food and makes for better diets. 
Too often food crops such as tomatoes are picked either too green or too ripe and handled 
in such a way that they become^ bruised and rot cpiickly. Storage of food is another problem. Pood 
grains such as rice or millet are often stored in the house, and although these may be the 
family's most prized possession, a large proportion is lost to inser's and rodents. 
Seeing that the food grain harvested reaches the mouths of the family (instead of a fourth 
of it going to feed rats and wec-vils) is the same as increasing the total crop harvested. 

Properly caring for perishable foods in the home to prevent vjaste also increases the 
family food supply. Harvesting, storage and caring for food in the home is often handled 
largely by vramen. They need to learn how to prepare, cook and serve food in a i/ay to prevent 
loss of itis nutritive value. Pood habits are an important factor in being well fed. For 
example, in a corn or rice eating country, a new variety of these grains recommended by the 
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.Ministry of Agriculture becauBe they give higher yields may not be acceptable for food by 
the people. The extension home economist v;orking vath the v;omen on cooking methods may be 
the key to making this essential change from eating the old variety to accepting the new. 
Women must learn not only improved practices in producing food but they must also learn the 
importance of food to health and hovr to feed their families for good irNiirMUon. 

Health of the Family 

A strong healthy family is essential. The vdfe and mother in a rural home is the 
custodian of the health of the family. Acute illness is a big problem and often a big expense 
to the family. But more often family members have chronic sicknesses such as malaria, 
dysentery, parasites, and malnutrition they have lived vith all their lives. They do not 
know what is the matter or that they can do something about it. All ever the world people 
need to understand what good health is and what they can do to have better health. The family 
needs to understand that vhat they eat, how they cook and wash dishes, the kind of v/ater they 
drink and whether or not they keep clean and live in a clean house and surroundings, have a 
great influence on their health. They need to learn v;hat sanitation has to do with good 
health. Many people thought to be lazy and shiftless actually are sick and do not have 'jnough 
energy to work. Their thinking is dulled because they are in poor physical condition. Tiiey 
do not make productive citizens. 

Care of Children 

Parents the world over are interested in the well-being of their children. Almost 
every phase of family living affects the child. Child care must be considered as an impor- 
tant part of a total program for improved living. 

Liut large numbers of children die every year from causes that could be prevented by 
the parents if they had been taught the healthful vay to care for their children* Child care 
begins vath the mother when she is pregnant what she eats and how she care for herself 
affects ber chances to have a healthy strong baby. She needs to know how to feed and care 
for the infant, how and when to wean the child, and how to properly feed and care for the 
toddler after weaning. 

The mortality rate in children between the ages of two years and four or five is 
great in many areas. When the children are no longer given breast milk, they are often fed only 
a diet of starchy gruel or pap vath no prbtein and develops kwashiorkor or marasmus. FYottin 
deficiency in pre-school children is one of the great nutrition problems >ith v/hich govern- 
ments around the world are now concerned. 

Child care emphasizes good nutrition in relation to progress of the child in school. 
It includes children's needs and how to meet these needs from infancy throu^ adolescence* 
Parents need to understand that to give their children better living, both the home and the 
community must increasingly become healthful places to rear children. If there is not. proper 
food to eat, houses have no windows, if they are unsanitary, if they have no latrines, if 
water for the family is unsafe and scarce;, if there are flies and mosquitoes everyvhere, the 
children have little chance to grow healthy and strong. 

Manaf^ment in ^he Home 

Management in the homf is- as important as management on the farm. A farmor needs 
to plan and organize his farm and his work. So it is with running a household. A v;oman must 
think about what jobs she has to do and how much time she can spend in the fields. I3he v/ill 
need to think of how much money she has to spend on her home and family and hov^ she can use 
the money v.lsely to get the most from it. She needs to know how to use her time and how to 
conserve her strength and ener{?y for her most important jobs. She may feel she is very 
economical and does not ^aste money. She may not realize that taking care of vhat she has 
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ie one way to save money. In the v;hole area of planning and mnaging her home she needs help. 
The extension home economist has euch information and experience vlth vhich to assist her in 
all areas of management and consumer buying. 

The Scope of Home Economics Extension 

«. -1 "^^^ economics is concerned with the wide range of activities dealing .Ith home and 
Iw^i ! !v history have the forces of social and economic change 

that affect these activities been so strong. They are at rork in the smallest rural village 
and hamlet as well as m the large urban areas of every country around the world. To prepare 
families to meet these cr-anges, governments are increasingly recognising the need for home 
economics education. Home economics extension programs are becoming part of development plans 
in many countries. It is highly important, therefore, that the home economics extension 
program contribute to the country's national goals and to the goals of the ministry in v;hich 
It IS located. Such goals may include improvement of diets, better housing, better sanita- 
tion, increased production, etc. Ministries of agriculture, for e cample, gene>-ally have 
goals ot producing v.athin the country most of the food people eat, plus sufficient export 
crops to support the economy of the country. Helping a family increase its rice production, 
along vath a good garden and a healthy flock of chickens makes a contribution. Teaching them 
how to eat a balanced diet may help them to have the health and energy needed to increase 
cash crops for export. 

The home economics extension program must he realistic. It must be planned to te 
within the ability and resources of staff to carry out. The program must be practical, 
dealing vath recognized problems of the hbme and family. It must propose solutions people 
can carry out. The chief focus of the home economics extension program is upon the roman 
Who has the triple role of homemaker, consumer and producer and v^iose activities include: 

- Caring for and training children 

- Producing, preserving and preparing food for the family 

- Improving the sanitary and physical environment of the home to protect the health 
and well-being of the family members 

- Selecting, making, caring for clothing and articles of household use 

- Managing all available resources including those provided through community 
services 

- Managing and improving the home 

Factors to Consider i n Building a Strong Home Economics Extension Proy am 
Organization and Staffing 

The organizational structure for home economics e.^tension within the extension 
service of the Ministry of Agriculture should be similar to that for agriculture, with home 
economics staff at each level: national, provincial, district and local to correspond to 
their agricultural counterparts. In this ,vay there can be easy communication and coordina- 
tion of work at each level. The same principles would apply if home economics is located 
in one of the other ministries. Often because of lack of funds or lack of trained women, 
home economics programs are set up vdth less staff than other programs in the ministry. 
Because home economics work is less well knov.Ti and understood than agricultural work, it is 
often assumed there is not the need for as much personnel, and too often home economics 
programs are set up uith so little staff that progress is hindered from the beginning. 
Because of the nature and scope of home economics work, more staff may be needed than in 
some of the other ministry programs, """"" 

Whatever ministry she is in, the home economics worker can function besf as a 
member of a team. She needs an agriculturalist at each level, with whom she works. In 
working vath the whole family, it is important that men and v/omen work as a team. Even in 
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societies where men and women do not go to meetings together it is important for the home 
economist to have easy access to agricultural information to help keep the village women 
informed on the newest recommended practices in agriculture* 

The home economics extension organization should parallel that of apiculture, vath 
women counterparts at each level. However, one of the greatest problems in starting or 
expanding a home economics extension program is lack of trained staff. It may "be "better 
to concentrate work in a few selected provinces or areas to demonstrate what can be done with 
a smoothly running organization in a small area rather than scatter staff thinly over a larger 
area and show little accomplishment. 

Staff will fall into three general categories: village level workers, subject matter 
specialists, and supervisors, including a national leader of home economics. 

The National Leader of Home Economics Extension 

It is important in setting up a home economics extension program to select a woman 
as national leader. She will help recruit and train other workers; work with her counter- 
parts in the other ministry programs to interpret home economics to other national leaders, 
and plan the operation of the new program. 

The national leader should be *a qualified person with professional experience, even 
though such experience may not be in the field of home economics. Experience as a school 
principle, a community development or social worker, or a public health educator could be 
useful. Her experience should have been in a position of responsibility and leadership. 
The national leader of home economics extension should function as a member of the extension 
director's staff, and under his supervision and guidance. 

VillaRe-Level Workers 

The success or failure of the home economics extension program rests in the hands 
of the field workers. In recruiting village level workers, look for capable women who have 
finished basic education and have gone into some other field. There will be some v;ho have 
had good work experience in other fields and who will find extension's method of teaching 
people appealing. 

The person responsible for recruiting these women should talk with people in the 
ministry of agriculture and other ministries as well as the professors at the tmiversity 
and women leaders in other fields. 

Job descriptions and qualifications for each position should be written before the 
recruiting begins. 

Some things to consider are: 

1. The home economics extension worker deals with families and learns many personal 
matters. She must have a genuine interest in helping rural families, and hold 
information in confidence. 

2. The village worker must be willing to live in the village. Often, selecting 
them from villages and returning them after training to villages neax their homes 
has proved successful. 

3# The worker must have a genuine respect for village people and be able to treat 
them as eq\ials. 
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4. Hone economics extension vorkere nnast like to "be with people and to teach in an 
unstructured situation, v, v, * m cm 

she cm show^'Je^lts'"'''''''^ ^^^""^^ ""^^ ^"'"'^ village to vork in at first bo that 
SulTject Matter Specialista 

Village level workers are generalists. They cannot te proficient in all subject 
JkL^"""*^* ? the help Of mibject-^tter specialists, who have sound knowledge 

in their own particular fields. Specialists study continually and keep ui>-to-date on new 
development. They train the village worker to teach village women and girls. Tbey prepare 
leaflets, bulletins, etc., in their subject nuitter area. The less training the village level 
Wo !o ' I ^^^^ "'^^^ Bpecialist to back them and the more naterials she will 
IT. II.TJ'IV.Z^^'".''^'' ^! ^P««iali«^ i« training college degree agents she may 
Zl^ P^!P^« and train them broadly. If she is backstopping wS.on with a 6th 

grade education, she may need to prepare posters, teaching aids, write news releases and 
radio scripts for them £ir.d will train them for teaching specific lessons. 

in specialists are essential. Without sound subject matter 

+ ? ^ l^^^ as nutrition, child care, home management, clothing, home 
improvement, etc., the best teaching methods are useless. Because of the general lack of 
home economics knowledge in many countries,^ these specialists may serve as the fountains of 
clear, sound knowledge m a desert of misinformation. A program can stagnate without object 
specialists to pour m new knowledge as well as sort and select information for use in 
village homes. 

Specialists at the national level can often serve all parts of the country, although 
in some countries specialists also are placed in provincial or district offices. 

Supervisors 

• ^^^^t^ workers with limited training need a supervisor to help them plan the program, 
orgajiise work, and guide them in how to carry out a program to help village women and girls. 
opecialiEts sometimes help supervise village workers. Supervisors should be carefully selected 
and trained. Hiey wall represent the national leadereof home economics and also function as 
members of cupervisory teams with their agricultural counterparts. 

Train in/^ 

Educational Eackflround 

Many countries do not offer university training in home economics. Often women who 
.eceive such training will have had to get their training out of the country. ThiR means 
when recruiting staff for home economics extension there will be few trained women to draw 
upon. Generally there is competition with other home economics programs for staff. Univereitv 
degrees cannot be required for all extension staff, but those in national leadership positions 
prolit ty It and teachers in training institutions and subject matter specialists need as 
much home economics background as they can get. In the early years of development, degree 
level of training even for these may not be practical, but it should be planned and carried 
out as soon as it, is practical. 
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Pre-Service and In-Service Training 

Staff training needs to be a built-in feature anywhere, "but in countries where staff 
must be employed with little or no training in home economics subject matter, it needs to be 
longer and be provided before the worker is placed on the job. Regardless of prior training 
or experience, training for the particular, job is a key to success. A person cannot do a 
job without knowing what is expected or without specific training for that job. No worker 
should be placed in a village until she has bad training. 

Training Centers 

In many countries the extension service vfill have its own training center for new 
village workers. Training in some places lasts 9 months to a year and in others is as long 
as 2 years. To be most effective and make best use of staff, the training center needs to 
be closely integrated with the work of the operating staff of extension service. Supervisors 
and specialists should do some of the training for experience, to keep staff training in line 
with the on-going program, and to make the transition from student to worker as smooth as 
possible. 

A home economics extension training center is desirable where the workers may be in 
residence 9 months to 2 years. They need basic training in all areas of home economics as 
well as gardening, care of small animals and poultry and some knowledge of other agricultUTal 
activities the women are involved in. In addition, their course should include a parallel 
course in home economics extension and principles of working with people. Nearby villages 
can be used for field experience so that practice and training can be coordinated. 

As Boon as there are well qualified, experienced village workers, the new workers 
be placed with them after their training center experience and before being placed in their 
own villages. These trainer agents will also need training for this added responsibility. 
They ahould carry out the training program under close supervision of the provincial or 
district supervisor. 

A training center provides continuous in-service training. All staff members, to 
keep abreast and regardless of experience, need frequent short periods of in-service training. 

When a training center is not available, employment of new staff can be done at certain 
times in order to conduct a training course at specified intervals. 

Logistics 

1o carry on a successfu!! home economics progfam support facilities and equipment are 
essential. These &re: 

1. A satisfactory place for the village worker to live in the village, which is 
approved by the villagers. 

2. A place to serve as an office wher»^ villagers nay come to her for -advice. If an 
office cannot be arranged and she ixas a demonstration room or house, a table m 
one corner can serve this need. As a last reeort a table set up under a tree on 
certain days can serve as an office* 

3. Acceptable means of transportation. In some countries a motor bike or bicycle 
is an approved vehicle for a woman to use. In others it is not. If it is not, 
some other mode will need to bo worked out. The cost of transportation should 
be provided. Per example, supplying her with a motor bike and a monthly stipend 
for fuel. 
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4. A good home economics extension worker gives many derronstrations and uses visuals 

effective. She will need an allowance in order to 
purchase supplies for demonstrations and visual aids. 



Methods Women Like 



the villagrSoJSr ll '""'*^^?f ^^''^P^' ^« ^^^^^^ «hen 

Pleal^t S Sver S Z'!!"? ^r""^?"^ ^""^ ^^""^ ^^^^hane^ "omen find 

pleasant at the river when they do their laundry together. They like to exchange ideas about 
the subject being taught and hear of successful expSlences from neighborer^nerally ther 
IrLlZ' They feel more fVee to speak than wherellen Le 

stei^e Srut^%2'r^''^!f*^°^^ .^'^ 1^^'.*° ^ P'^''^" '^"'i *^°^eh its various 
SiU JakfoJei a .j!. ^^''^ demonstration. Often in a village demonstration the women 

I t L ^ stirring or beating as soon as they see how it is done. Th^^y 

like to be given responsibility and feel it is a compliment to be allowed to do iU 

rearranJrStJl^n iJ^'' *° f \° ^'"'^^ ^"-^ improvements such as a 

rearranged kitchen or new stove. They also like to show what they have done. 

.h. .hnl°*l1 ^i^^ ^oh&ve the village worker call on them. Ihey like the personal attention 

ttyturn\^?.X:rfn': 'j^Znir ^ 

+h^?r?!! J^^^ ^^^^ 'i^y^ are filled with activities and 

llZ.t t . °f,^«*i^i*"«- A, demonstration followed by all women repeating ?he 

process is usually well received. It is a good teaching method and is enjoyed by f he women. 

^"""aI organizations. Someone has said there is no force greater than women's 
b':?rrS:i iidtbTu?:!' ^ ^eat^nfluence inTm^rcving 

r«n,« t«i!J«i Jr?'^^''^ "^^f ""^^^^^y developing in many areas for women who want to 

svstemaSc Sv ?o ^7 * ol^^^^ Provide a 

systematic^way to teach women and can be very influential in getting things done. A coope- 
rative spirit is developed through club work which teaches thS "we", the\omen of the 
village are responsible citizens and that "we", working together as a group and with our 
husbands can provide for many of our own needs. ^ y mna our 

valu« of^Hnrwtnf fv. ^^-^^^ ^ organization, they are beginning to recognize tin*, 
value of working together m an organized way to get what they want. An organized groi>) of 
responsible citizens can stir a whole village to action. organs zea grov) or 

Developing Leaders 

It is important to think in terms of helping village women develop their potential 
17.2 . "" v,^°/V^^'' "^"^ ^"^P ^^^"^ grow .6iep-S-step. Th, first thing Sy be 
MavS at'tTnei? iT^" e^PJ-ally interested to help in some small way with a demonsLticn. 
fS^womti n ^« to come early and help arrange the benches 

oo~hrd:i:;;atiSj.' '^'^ "^^^-^ ^'^'^^ ^^^^-^ 

The most importaoit single factor in developing leaders is the attitude of the villape 
home economics worker. If she believes women can do leadership jobs, is willing for them 
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to do some of the things she previously did| and vdll train them to do these jobs, she can 
have leaders. It means that the worker who has previously taught the women new skills and 
enjoyed their appreciation now must find her satiefaction in seeing leaders do well. The 
IneDcperienced worker or one who feels insecure hecause of limited training herself may he 
relucteuit to give up the pleasure of the direct contact with the women^ She is afraid often 
that the women will lose confidence in her. In some countries groups of women are organized 
and the village vrorker teaches each lesson herself. This limits her spread of influence to 
the number of groups she can handle. When the women want to meet every week or tv/o as they 
do some plaoeS| the teaching is slowed to a pace that is incompatahle with development needs. 

In the "beginning, while leaders are being located or taken through the steps necessary 
to get them ready to lead in teaching some of the skills^ the village worker will have to 
teach the group each time she holds a meeting. But she should he trained to search for 
potential leaders and to believe that the first step in expanding her pro-am is throu^ the 
use of these leaders. 

Leaders should be carefully taught how to do each job they are asked to perform. 
They must experience success in each leadership activity and get satisfaction from it. 

Leaders must have recognition for the work they dot In each culture there will be 
acceptable ways of recognizing leaders. Some ways that are used in many places are: 

1. Giving a simple euid sincere expression of appreciation by the village worker. 

2« Seeking the advice of a leader lets her know that she is respected by the 
professional worker. 

3. Sending the leader a letter of appreciation or giving her a printed certificate 
seeing she served as leader in a particular project. 

In extension one of the basic purposes is to develop people. (Jiving v;omen opportu- 
nities to serve as leaders in the home economics extension program helps them grow in self- 
confidence. It is hot imposing on a woman to ask her to be a leader. Rather it is giving 
her &n opportunity. 

Determining Priorities 

When one begins a new program it seems that everything needs to be done immediately. 
This is obviously impossible in terms of resources such as staff, teaching materials and 
time for training staff. It is necessary to set priorities and not attempt to cover every 
phase of homemaking at once. 

In determining priorities, officials in the ministry should be involved. Their 
observations of needs are important and will be helpful later in maintaining support once 
a course of action is determined. Iftiat are the agricultural needs? The family and health 
needs? HJiie joint discussion of needs and priorities will help the agricultural staff 
recognize family needs and how they are interwoven with agricultural production. 

The home economics staff should encourage the total staff to think each phase of 
programs dealing with the family as of concern to all extension workers, for example, a 
nutrition pyogram is not just a home economics program.Wcmen in ag%*iaulture have much to 
contribute in improving production of food for the family and helping farmers see the need 
to improve the nutrition of their families. 

In determining priorities, get as many facts as possible* Don't depend on hearr^ay 
or general impressions Ttom casual visits to villages. The visits are essential co gain 
first hand knowledge but should be planned to collect facts in an orderly way. 
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staff f.Uyfor^ir^:.%ilf J"^^*^ i» ^^.^ to prepare the 

to the vxn.^ people, the atafr^d^o fffiSl whrJ^vrLr^'j^"^ ''^ 
program. F^rst priority should he rivpn J! ? ^^PPO^tod and encouraged the 

people, ^^e ^l( prtL\rhf rnJjrU^^^^^^^^ "^^^-^ 

this i8 what they Sy they to t° ^^e sewing machines if 

:Vhile teaching use of se^nHlcMne tL!«\" 'J ""'r^?'' °' '"^^"^ g^^^^-. 

aware of before. machines, there xb time to discuss needs the women had not heen 

Kith ionXfarJi::d?:;: liTJ^zziUiXzrrr^^^^^^ - 

elective and the means to he .11 ^re^S^t^^^^^^^^^ 

changin/^eSsr'meS'n:^ d:v:iSr„t"°"°'"''^?"^^'" *° ^« ^^-t to 

teach how to prepare it for bahies l^th^J^ fn ^ -1*^° community offers a chance to 
suggest a« im^o?ement in^eSratiS t^t wou d It ^^Z^ "^^ ^ 
■to use the old rice. An eSlfassocJ^Lrith iLnJ''" ^^^^^onlt if everyone had continued 
to teach women how to have^?:ar„:ter "orlhS ^aSu^r opportunity 

as in the^mJni^r; Z^X HC'lUlll mnruJt' if/^^^^r/" ^^'^^^^ " 
villages and see results. ^ influence. Get important officials to go to 

The Home Economics Ext ension Program Needs Supp ort of Viem Piff^rpn.. Po.pi. 

Who provS: t?e'?Sds LT^f tJIrfSuvTV' r^^'^^n^^ '-^^^ 
understand the scope ora pJo^'^deauii ^tJ thfr^' .^"'"f,"'" ^^^^^^^ 
mics involves only simple SiUs in oloHn^ ^ !? '^'^ ^^""^ ^^^"^ ^^'"^ 

think of it in teJms of frnis ^'i ^^^"^ ^""^ cleaning. Others 

on down to tie Sa^ le^el LS ^nf^^''''^^- .^^^^^"ti^l People at the national level 
to become hetterLtSr I^d hTm i'r'lJ..^'t':: "^^^^ 

national official takes p^t in a^pofli f'PP^'*. ""^^^ than just approval. When a 

likely to give tL'So'^r^hrkL'T^JpS:;:^^ ^^^^^^'i^ - 

program needs to be undersVnft,i w f^PPorx it neeas. The home economics extension 

Coordinatinf. H... Eoonoi.i,s art,n.i.. ^it,. other A«n.i., ana Or«>niz»«„.. 
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education is concerned with educating boys and girle in home economics subjects and may have 
adult programs for parents. Extension rural youth club work should be closely coordinated 
with the school programs for boys and girls in home economics and agriculture. The ministry 
of health is concerned with improving health of families and communities. Parmer's associa- 
tions may have programs for wives of farmera who axe members. 
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Chapter 6. 

RURAL TOUTH EXTENSIOK PROGRAMS if 



Throughout the Korld expectations are rising and people are clanouring for 
better etandards of living. Rural youth work has been accepted as a way to introduce new 
Ideas into rural life and train leaders and citizens for the future. Rural youth work is 
educational. It aims at the total development of young people to prepare them for their 
role as useful citizens. ' 

Seventy^four countries have organized rural youth programs of this type. More 
than 364i 000 clubs have a membership of nearly eight ajid three-quarter million young 
people. For a number of years scattered efforts in rural youth work were made by 
businesses, church missions, schools, and individuals. The most recent expansion has been 
directed by government agencies, principally agricultural. 

The philosophy, principles and procedures discussed here are for rural youth 
programs directed by a central government thi'ough the Agricultural Ministiy. They often 
apply to non-government sponsored prograas as well. An effective rural youth program must 
consider the needs and interests of youth, the contribution of youth to the welfare of the 
farm family, community, and country, and the development of skilful, intelligent, 
IndUBtriouB, dependable, and responsible citizens. 

A successful rural youth prograjn is valuable to the youth who participate, the 
families involved, the community, aind the country. Club members contribute to rural 
improvement and better living. Each project activity demonstrates improved practices to 
parents and neighbours. The introduction of improved seed, fertilizer, insect control, 
and food production and preservation through these projects, and their adoption by parents 
and neighbours, has helped to speed rural development. 

In many countries rural youth work is an effective way to close the gap between 
what is known about agriculture and home economics and what farmers and housewives do. In 
this way rural youth club members serve as messengers of the government. They spread the 
information farmers need to produce the food required, and thus improve health and family 
living for the entire country. 

Using adult volunteers in positions of leadership and on sponsoring committees 
helps to strengthen democratic adult leadership ia the. community. 

Philosophy of Rural Youth Work 
It is Mucational 

Each project teaches skills and methods recommended by agricultural and homeraaking 
•technicians. Rural youth learn these new practices by actually using them in their home 
and farm project activities. The skills and improved methods they use and learn become a 
part of their life. 

The training rural youth club members receive aids their personal development. 
By taking responsibility for a definite farm or home enterprise, they develop dependability, 
responsibility, trustworthiness, and industry. They learn the dignity of labour. 
Participating in club meetings, serving as officers and chairmen of committees, appearing 
on programs, and competing in contests prepares them for action in a democratic society. 



1/ Rural Youth Clubs Around the World - Federal Ertensioa Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Cooperation with the Agency for International Development U.S. Department 
of State. 
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It a Voluntary Program 

The progrsjn is open to any rural youth who meets the requirements for membershipt 

There ar« no dues to he paid. There are no compulsory requirements for membership and 

participation. It is non-political, non-sectariaji. It has no limitations as to race, 
creed, of colour. 

rtin A Joint Endeavour by government and People 

Established at the village or community level » the rural youth club is organized 
and directed b/ local leaders and parents. The system is supervised by a professional 
youth le^er who coordinates the organization and program of clubs with similar objectives. 
The local club is a place where members and youth leaders can develop plans, receive 
technical training, and function as part of a n ,-.icnal program. 



Basic, Pa-ct ors in, ^Q^^ ^ a Rural You th Program 

In fliOBt countries where rural youth work has been established, it is sponsored by the 
government. In a few countries rural youth work is sponsored by non-government groups. 
Successful youib programs are being conducted under both systems and combinations of the 
two. 

j ^abj^ishing Responsibility 

When youth work is sponsored by the government, the responsibility should be 
placed in a Bpccific ministry or department by legislative act, Cabinet action, or decre*-,. 
Such action should provide the financial, administrative, and technical support and 
direction needed to assi^re successful promotion, organization, and eupervisiov; of the 
program* 

The legal responsibility for the rural youth program most logically rests in the 
ministry or department of agriculture. Work vith rural youth is carried out in a rural 
agricultux^al environment. Its principal objectives are to train youth in the everyday . 
activities of the total farm family, agricultural and homamaking techniques, and community 
life, and though them to contribute to the improvement of rural life. Thus, government 
agriculi^al agencies have a major contribution to make to the program. 

Bwal youth work will be most effective when it is organized as an integral part 
of an a^icjultural extension-type program involving the whole family in rural improvement. 
Any attack on the problems of rural people can be promoted with greater impact when it is 
done eirnultancously vith the farmer, his wife, and his children. Rural youth work is a 
chance io get knowledge of improved methods and techniques out to the farm families who 
need it to get increased or more efficient production, increased incomes, and improved living 
standards » 



The Ru rg^ Youth Club 
WHg-t is aJ?lub? 

A club is an organized group of young people, usually between 9 and 20 years o 
age, un^J^r th« guidance of extension workers and local volunteer leaders. Members elect 
their ov^n officers, plan and conduct club programs, hold regular meetings usually once a 
month, and carry on worthwhile activities in faralng, homemaking, community improvement, 
and oth^i* related areas. 



Why a Club? 



The club brings members together with the trained local leader for technical 
training and instruction. Through a club the leader can contact more youth. Club 
meetings, programs, and activities afford a definite opportunity to train and develop 
leaders in group action and democracy. 

Who can Belong; ? 

Requirements differ from country to country. To become a member of a rural 
youth club, an interested boy or girl agrees to comply with whatever requirements have been 
set up. The following have been used in a number of countries: 

*- Obtain parents* permission to belong to the club. 

- Agree to complete the requirements in one or more farm or home 
project activities. 

- Keep a record of the work done on forms supplied for that purpose. 

- Attend and take part in club meetings. 

- Ebchibit something produced, made, or managed in connection with the 
project; 

- Demonstrate some new method learned during the club year. 

- Learn to judge ihes? products and exhibits for quality ard workmanship. 

- Be 9 to 20 years of age, (or any appropriate ages). 

- Help other members whenever possible or needed. 

- Take part in '.all club activities and programa for the benefit of the 
village. 



Organigation for Administration and Supervision 
National Leadership 

The success of any worthwhils movement depends to a large extent on a trained, 
dedicated, and enthusiastic leader. W^rk with rural youth, likewise, must have a leader 
of vision, dedication, and enthusiasm. The designated leader of the rural youth program 
should have a rural background. Where possible, he should be from the village and want 
to serve rural people, and rural youth in particular. He should know the problems of 
people in rural areas and the needs and wants of rural youth. He needs actual experience 
in organi25ing and conducting a club before trying to teach others. He should not feel 
superior to the people he hopes to help, but be willing to work with his own hands to show 
them how to perform farm and home tasks in an improved and modem way. • 

A national leader would benefit from a chanoe to study and ooserve youth 
programs in some other country if this is possible. 

^ A national youth leader must; 

IC 

^ 1. Outline the purpose, procedure, program, and organization of 

rural youth clubs. 



3» Select I train, assign, and" supervise personnel at state or 
provisional levels • 

4. Cooperate with youth leaders at the state or provincial level in: 

- Introducing the idea of youth work to village leaders ajnd 
parents p 

- C*, anizing village youth councils to sponsor club activities 
alone or with existing community organizations. 

- Recruiting members and helpin ^^^m choose projects. 

- Organizing villaige youth clubs taid selecting and training 
village adult leaders* 

5. Coordinate rural youth program with adult work and cooperate 
with staff in charge of adult work, 

6. Administer the prograjn. 

7. Maintain records and reports, prepare budgets 0 
8« Measure progress through periodic evaluation. 

State or Provincial Leadership 

To achie/e the full impact of a rural youth prograin in a country, the supervision 
must be as close tc the actual operations as possible* While it is not necessary to have 
personnel in evei;r state or province at the beginning, efficient leadership should be 
located and trained in each area as the program progresses. One leader is needed in each 
state or province* He will! 

- Work with and under the national youth leader to help and supervise 
county or municipal youth leaders. 

- Help train country or municipal pcr-sonnel to organize and operate 
the nu?al y^uth program. 

- Help plan and carry out special activities of interest to rural 
youth, such as exhibits, contests, tours, camps, and sponsorship 
for awards and recognition. 

- Obtain records and reports on progress and development of the rural 
youth program in his region. 

County or Municipal Leadership 

Locating qualified and trained professional leadership at this level is most 
essential in organizing and promoting the rural youth prograia. These leaders should have 
many of the qualifications of the national rural youth leader. These workers actually 
contact parents, prospective members, and village leaders. Therefore, they must be trained 
not only in agricultural and homemaking development and improvement, but also in how to 
work with people to gain their interest and cooperation. 
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Leadership at this level must: 

- Keep informed on the aims, objectives, program, and methods of 
organizing and promoting the youth program. 

- Khov; the economic conditions in each village and the needs and 
interests of youth in the area. 

- Tell leaders and parents about the rural youth program^ 

- Help local village leaders organize a village youth council or 
committee to sponsor the program alone or with existing 
organizations. 

- Help leaders and officers plan programs for club meetings, 

- Helj) determine community service projects for the members to 
uundertake. 

- Teach members how to conduct meetings, select and judge exhibits, 
ajid put on demonstrations. 

- Teach members pn*per methods and practices for their projects. 

- Select local volunteer leaders and teach them to help their 
members carry out project recjuirements. 



Community or Village Leadership 

The most important link in the rural youth prograjn is the local volunteer leader 
in each community or village. These leaders may be parents, school teachers, or religious 
leaders who live in the village and are in regular contact with the youth. In most 
countries they serve on a voluntary basis without pay. They direct the youth in their 
programs and activities and see that members carry out the instructions of the professional 
youth leader. 



_Development of a National Youth Program 

Developing a national prograjn that will effectively reach the rural youth of a country 
requires a great deal of imagination and planning. A plan that is effective in one country 
may not work well in another. Each country must plan its program to fit its own situation, 
culture, and needs. 

The first job in launchi?;^ a rural youth program is to determine what needs to be 
done, where to begin, the money and people needed, how to divide responsibility, and a 
timetable. The new program must begin on a small ecale and expand with the Increase in 
trained personnel and funds available. However, the initial planning should envisage a 
program of national scope. Goals must be set fg- enough in the future to allow for sound 
grovrth and development. 

Study and Planning Phase 

The importance of taking time to find out what rural people want most cannot be 
over emphasized. What people want may be entirely different from what national leaders 
think they need. The felt needs of rural people can be the most important considerations 
and best starting points in determining the direction and content of a rural youth program. 
When pro grains are based on needs the people become appreciative, cooperative, and 
^> -nthusiastic about working w,\th other villagers for improvement. 
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Study the socio-economic situation and standard of living of fanning communities 
in different sections of the country. This will require visits to the various communities 
to get a clear picture of the situation. 

Try to determine the basic attitudes of farmers throughout the country. Note the 
differences in the progress "being made in different areas, and observe farmers' attitudes 
about changes in farming. 

Observe climatic and soil conditions in order to plan future farm youth club 
projects. All projects must be based upon members' needs and the projects' adaptability to 
area conditions. 

Study ways to integrate the fa2TH youth program into, extension work with adults. 
Contact the various branches of the Ministries of Agriculture and Education to inform them 
of your plans £Jid enlist support for the program. 

Seek out field extension staff who have v/orked with farm youth. Learn from their 
experiences. Sti^/?y any former attempts to organize rural youth programs. 

Note the food habits of different sections of the country and observe dietary 
problems. Decide how youth clubs might help correct them. 

Study the needs of youth, farmers, and housewives c 
Review Principles 

The broad principles of rural youth work are the same in all countries. However, 
the specific programs, projects, organizational procedures, and supporting bulletins will 
differ since they must all be adapted to local conditions. Start the rural youth program 
where the people are- It should be related to their needs and interests and adapted to 
their situation and culture. 

Most youth club activities should take place on or near the member's home and 
farm. Parents should be encouraged to attend and help with the activities. 

The clubs must belong to the people. The members must regard the clubs as 
theirs and not as the property of the government or the sponsoring agency. Members should 
inon their own clubs. The clubs should become a part of the community and something of 
which the covnmunity can be proud. 

Volunteer leaders are essential to a successful rural youth program. Ther,? 
leaders expand the work and help make it a people's program. 

Each member should undertake a specific task with hie own hands. He should have 
an interest in, a reeponsibility for, and perhaps ownership of a farm or home project. The 
project depends upon local conditions but the most common are growing vegetables, raising 
poultry, making a garment, and preparing food. Many others may be developed as needs and 
interests arise. 

Projects, the heart of the rural youth program, lend themselves to "learning by 
doir£;». They teach members improved farm and home practices and often influence parents 
and others in the community to adopt new methods. Suggested project requirements are 
listed on page 90. 

Developing Phase 

In this phase the objectives of the program are formulated. Administrative 
policies and procedures are establish^sd^ A plan for organizing pilot clubs is developed. 
The above tasks are more effectively accomplished when those who have an interest in 
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developing a rural youth program are asked for advice. These advisors may be organized 
into a guiding committee and may be both government and non-government people. Such an 
advisory coamittee mcana more and acquires more status when memhers are appointed by a 
high government official such as the Minister of Agriculture. 

Printed material must be prepared to support the program. Such material includes 
project requirements and standards, leaflets on projects and records, leader guiclcE, 
promotional, organizational, and subject matter leaflets as well as any other simple 
printed material that might help develop a sound prograra, 

Promotional leaflets explain the purposes of the youth movement in simple terms. 
Organizational leaflets tell field staff and volunteer leaders how to organize a youth 
club, help plan a prog3?am, make project visits, conduct a meeting, and give other esa^ntial 
information. Subject matter leaflets are written to help the member with his project> 

Staff training is an important task in this phase. Where the program is 
sponsored by an existing extension service field staff that is available to organize rural 
youth work, training is more easily accomplished. If the y^uth program is sponsored by an 
organj.zation which has no staff, the national leader must train local leaders directly. 
He must also develop interest in rural youth work among the people in pilot villages and 
ask their help in finding leaders. 

Training in either case should include an understanding of objectives, policies, 
staff relationships, responsibilities of staff and lay personnel, methods of arousing 
interest in youth work, enlisting support of community leaders, 'soliciting parental support, 
and securing leadership. A sample training , .^ogramroe is outlined on page 93, 

Organize Pilot Clubs 

The number of clubs first organized is not as important as the distribution. If 
possible f, every region should have at least one club. Two or three would be pi>eferable 
since failure of one club can mean the club idea fails. Close attention needs to bo given 
to these pilot clubs since they are the field test of all the policies, principles, and 
procedures developed thus far. It is said that "nothing succeeds like buccsb". A 
successful pilot club in a community will lead to an expanded program. If pilot clubs fail 
it is usually years before any further attempt can be made to organise others. 

This developing phase of the program should last 12 to 18 montfta defending on 
local situations. This allows enough time to thoroughly test all policies, >v-inciples. and 
procedures of the new movement. ' 

Committee Revievrs Progress 

The advisory committee now needs to review progress of the developing phase and 
plan future development of the program. A continuing review is necessary to thoroughly 
adapt rural youth principles to local conditions. 

Plan to Train Local Leaders 

Considerable effort has already been spent to recruit local leaders for the 
clubs. It is important to train these leaders to do their job properly. Their constant 
support is essential to the long-term success of a farm youth program. A leader training 
program is described on page 96, 

Solicit Support from the Nation's Leaders 

Establish the role of rural youth programs in national policy. Publicity can 
point out the accomplishments and value of rural youth programs. The Minister of 
rn?/--'^^''"^*"f* should take the lead and call the merits of the program to the attention of 
hlvl^L'^®'^""*"* leaders. National leaders quickly s.ecognize the need for a program that helps 



youth to appreciate agriculture. A simple reporting system integrated with the extension 
service's annual report will help. 

Expanding the Program 

Training additional staff is a prereqnisl-Uv - . ^pansion. The goal is to reach 
many thousands of roral youth instead of the fev hundx reached in the developing prograin* 
This can be done if the principles of extension rural youth programs have bee;i followed and 
adapted to local conditions. The program has been field tested and its role has been 
established in government. Before the benefits fif a rural youth program become a reality 
to the developing nation, much hard wc.^k remains to be done. The above steps are the major 
ones needed to develop a national tutslI youth program* 

As rural youth clubs become active throughout the country the benefits will be 
felt in many ways. Their impact will be felt first when the clubs arc organized, and with 
increasing intensity later as the members develop into mature citizens. The farm boys and 
girls will put their boundless energies to practical tasks which create wealth. They will 
provide the leadership to help their p>3oplfe progress. People become proud of the achieve- 
ments cf their local rural youth club. 

The unpaid volunteer leaders become better and more productive as a result of their 
work with farm youth clubs. They also improve their ability to lead and assxime an 
increasingly important role in their communities. 

Projects serve as an example for the club members* parents and nei^bours. 
Conservative farmers and housewives feel that the improved methods will work as well tor 
them as they did for the youth and many adopt new and more productive methods. 

Field agricultural workers find that they gain much goodwill and confidence from 
rural folks throu^ their work with farm youth* They find their day-to-day work with 
farmers I housewives, and parents easier because they have taken an interest in and helped 
their children. 

Develop Meaninjcful Names and Symbols 

Great organi^sationt? and movements have and always have had their battle cryt 
colours, pledge, and march song. Such characteristics identify organisations, challenge 
people to greater effort, and arouse their loyal''. 'es. Examples of the emblem, pledge and 
motto used in the United States are described on page 96. 

Rural youth clubs are usually known by the same name throughout an entire 
country. When a club is organized, it usually adopts the name of the youth program in 
that country. The names vary from country to country. Most countries have adopted a name 
which refers to the fourfold development of youths-Health, Head, Heart, and Haiids. This is 
expressed as 4-D, 4-T, 4-P, 4-<3, etc., deperding on the words meaning these four 

things. 

Orgajiiaing the Club 

introduce Idea to Villaf^cii Leaders 

One way to organise a i youth club in iV. v^iri;.ge is to present the idea to 
the village chief and as many otir^r leaderP vid poJc^p-tr possible. Another effective wa^'' 
to start a club is to demonstrate a simxjie skill or :; . vd practice to the children and 
their parents. When they are interest .. I: the pare;rtu if they would like their children 
to learn more. If the program is BupporX:.a V.y the central government, the villas chief 
may already have been told about it. In this case, he may gather other leaders and parents 
together so the professional youth leader caA tell themi 
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- the objectives of the club-| 

- the benefits to the youth, 

- the benefits to the fsJnilies and village, 

• the responsibilities of the members, parent.v«, local leaders, 
and professional youth leaderS| 

- how to select and organize a sponsoring committee of 3 to 5 
xnembers to promote the pro grainy 

Meet with Sponsoring Comittee 

Survey the social and economic conditions and needs of the youth and the village* 

Select projects which fit the needs of the families and are best Baited to the 
abilities of the youth. 

Develop a plan for starting the projects and following them through to success. 
Meet with eligible youth and their parents to discuss the proposed prograJn. 
Consider prospective adult club leaders. 
jRecruit Members 

At this point, villc^e leaders understand the rural youth program and know ther 
are responsible for local leadership. Parents have been contacted. The idea has been 
established. .ow bring the youth into the process. 

- Present the poirpose and program of the youth club. Explain what the 
club is, its value and bt.> ^«fits, who can join, and the requirements 
for membership* E^cplain 'iri'/at members will work on projects, select 
exhibits, keep records, ane take part in activities. 

- Explain what projects are and ^*iV5 members an opportunity to discuss 
suitable projects with their pai^ents* Help them select one suited to 
their needs and ability. 

- Help youth fill out applicatior^s for membership. Be B^ire they choose 
a. project and have the approval of their parents. 

Election of Officers 

Explain what officers are needed and what they do. 

Presidents ^ Works with the leader to arrange for club meetings 

and plan and promote the club program. 

- Presides over all club meetings. 
^ Appoints committees when necessary* 

- Follows parliamentary rules and order. 
Q - Keeps up the Interest of wembera. 
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- Helps to plan and arrange for programs* 

- Works with local leader in planning and promoting 
the club program. 

Vice-President: - Learns the duties of the president. 

- Presides in absence of president* 

- Helps to plan recreation activities, 

- Serves on program committee* 

- Helps club members with records. 

Secretary-Treasurers - Keeps records of attendance and minutes of all 

meetings. 

- Reads minutes of previous meeting. 

- DistrilJuteB any literature available. 

- Keeps records cf any money raised by the cl^ 1.- 
Explain how officers are elected, how to nominate, and how to vote. 

Supervise the election of officers 

Divide the members of the club into groups according to the projects they have 
selected. Have each group elect a project captain and an adult project leader. These groups 
will hold specials-meetings to discuss their particular project work, but will also be a part 
of the village youth^ club. 

The entire club may elect a local adult leader who will meet with the club and 
help them in all their activities. Sponsoring committees can be very helpful in finding 
adult local leaders. 

How to Conduct a Meeting 

A club meeting is held so members cm learn how to improve project work, exchange 
ideas and experiences, learn to preside over meetings, take part in programs, learn new 
methods, and develop team work and cooperation. Normally a meeting proceeds as follows: 

- The president calls the meeting to order. 
-Aliniembers stand and repeat the club pledge. 

- The secretary calls the roll. 

- The secretary reads the minutes of the previous meeting. 

- Unfinished business. The president asks for reports of 
committees on programs, meetings, or special activities, 
and opens meeting to discussion of business continued 
from the previous meeting. 

- Nei; uusiness. At this point memhers may report on 
their projects or discuss anything they wish to bring up. 



- ?resi lent introduces the special prograj^speakers, 
demoristration, or other program featoire. 

- Hecres-tion period-gajne^ sin^ngi and st-unts. 

The president, leader, or merabers nake any announcements. 

President adjourns the meeting. 

Planning a Program for the Club 

Soon after the club is organized or early in each year, club officers, leaders, 
and the professional youth leader should prepare a plan covering, trxsetings and activities 
for a ycc^. ^ Such planning ahead helps members prepare for their: art on programs anji for 
special activities such as exhibits, contests, and tours. It also enables lexers to plan 
and prepare in advance, and tells parents about events and dates so they can help members 
prepare. 

The plan lists what the club hopes to achieve, events and activities,and the time, 
place^ and program for all meetings. A minimum plan would includei 

- Time snd place of regular meetings. Meetings may be needed often until 
officers know their I'esponsibilities and members understand how to conduct 
theii' projects. After that, one meeting each month soay be enou^. 

- A program for each regular meeting. Show who takes part. 

- Special activities for the yeetr: 

. A club fair with exhibits of products made or grown by each member - 
with awards list. 

• A o'^dging contest. 

• A demonstration contest with each member a jionstrating some practice 
learned. 



Projects 

A project is the farm or home activity a member chooses to do. He follows the 
recommendations of his local leader who works under the guidance of a professional youth 
leader. 

The entire club program is built around the project. It is the very heait and 
core of the rural youth movement. It cannot be overemphasized* 

Project's may b^ organized around almost any farm or liome task or i?ctivity. They 
can include the feedin|.T, care, and management of a pig^ milk goat, lajnb, dairy calf^ poulti^, 
or rabbits; cultivating a plot of vegetables, potatoes, comj^ wheat, or other crop? 
improving one room in the home; preparing and sor/ing meals; making clothing; making any 
useful article or handicraft; or improving health by removing health hazards. 

The Purpose of the Project 

- To help membeirs learn v.-.^v «ind hetter ws^y© of farming aad horaemoking. 



- To show parents and heighbours the value of these practices. 
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- To "teocli youths to be dependable and responsible, 

- To give youth an inceative to work and the fe^lir^ they are uscsful 
mejnhera of their family and community, 

^ To give memberfl the pride and satisfaction of o>mcr8hip» 

- To give youth the satisfaction of accomplieshment, 

- To give members a wholesome, useful and profitable use for 
their time. 

- To give memhers a vay to participate in the youth club and 
enjoy the benefits of group programs and activities. 

Selection of Pro.jects 

Althou^ many activities may be projects, determine the major needs and interests 
of several villages and limit the number of projects. Use those which teach definite 
improved practices. 

Select projects for each ville-ge after the youth leader has thorou^ly studied 
and discussed needs with local leaderst parents, and interested youth. The selection of 
projects; 

- should he based on the need for improvement in the village; 

- should he based on the youth's interest and ability to do the jobj 

- should help improve family health, sanitation, food supply 
and boueiiigi 

- should be practical in terms of cost and time needed; 
should challenge the best efforts of the member8# 

Elements of a Successful Project 

Whenever poesiblei a boy or girl should own or have full responsibility for the 
animalf the poultryi the gaarden, or the article made or produced. 

The member should do all woxV on the project. 

Members and parents must understand how the production, increase, articles made, 
or income fJ*om the project will be handled^ 

Any income from the project should go, in part at leasti to the member. This will 
give him satisfaction from his work. In some cases, it may be shared between pMent and 
member* 1 should be a fair business agreement, whether *>ae member owns the project or 
only has full responsibility for it. 

If a financial return is not possible, the member should be recognized for work w«ll 
dcno in a^qr appropriate manner within thB limits of the parents* 
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Keeping the laemlier interested in his pr^^^oct should the first consideration 
wften project arrangements are discussed. 

Successful projivrts are the result of cooperation aaong the professional youth 
ader, local leaders, par^ts, and nemhers. Which projects w-ill be av^^.ahle in each 
village should be determined by local leaders, parents, and the professr.Taal youth -eader. 
Tne Latter knows what help he can give. The mepb^r, the ?areni.&, and the "'ocal le^^der 
should all be involved in selecting and planning haw to c^ry out a project. 

*, The source of supply foj? materials n^ede^. for eaoh piHiJect must he planned. Know 

Who will supply' the seed, fertilizer, iasectic.de^ cloth, animal, or pcultiy required for 
each Projects 

The professional youth leader should clearly explain the requirements for aembers 
80 local leaders, parents, and members u^iderstand. 

Pro.iect Requtrementg 

These requirements are taken from tiie faots which have been gathered by the 
alnistry of agriculture through research, and by ^.rlal and adaptation of results from ocher 
countries. They convey the message of improved farming and homemaJcing which the government 
fias to offer faimers and village people for increasing production, increasing income, and 
improving rural living conditions. Th- project is the place for government agricultural 
representatives, the member, and his family to meet and exchange uiseful and helpful 
information. - 

Every projec. selected for promotic in a village, or thi-ou^out the country. 
Should have an outline of the recommended pra tices which, if followed and carriec! out. 
will result. in improved production and qualM of product. 

Financing Projects 

Projects must be geared to local economies. In some ai-eas conditions do not 
permit even the most meager outlay of funds for a new project. Yet the seed or animals must 
be improved to improve production. Following are possible ways of financing o:r initiating 
projects m a village, area, or country. 

iirst, begin with what people have. That means select projects thai fit their 
needs, and use the seed, poultry, or animals available. This still giv«a a chance to teach 
principles of management, responsibility, and dependability. 

A local farmer may be able to supply m'^mbers with project materials. A leader in 
poultry production can give -lembers a start and be paid back from the increase. 

Local agricultural schools and missions may be a source of eeed, animals, or 
poultry. They may be willing to start a chain program. In this oase members do not pay 
for their start in a project, but pay back seed, poultry, or animals out of the first crop, 
hatch, or increase. This is used to start a new mem^ier's project. 

The ministiy of agriculture's mreaux of agponomr, plant production, animal science, 
and others often have supplies of seeds, eggs, poultry, and livestock. These are distributed 
bj organizations such as the extension service to farmers and rural youth club members who 
wil^ either pay the loan back from the increase of pass pijtt of the increase on to another 
member or fai'mer. 
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Creo.it or Cco-perative OrganizatlonB and ACTncies 

Many countries hare different types of cooperatives, including credii cooperatives 
wiiich supply loans for agriculttiral improvement* Among these are a^icultural credit banks, 
coBjnodity cooperatives, credit cooperatives, production credit associations, and others. 

While these orgsinizaticnB exist primarily to make loans to faroers, many of them 
have .vveloped plans for financing youth clxib projects. Such loans are made for their 
educational value as well as to initiate new enterprises. ToutL club members keep records 
cs expenses and income from th^ix projects. Loans are considered as a part of their training 
program, linking credit to production ard record keeping. 

The following projects have b*^ supported in the initial stages by cooperatives: 

Poultry - With their parents' approval, one cooperative lo?ned youth club members 
envv.^ money to buy 100 baby chicks of an improved breed. Their applications were 
accompanied*' by agreements emphasizing the work to be done to prepare for the 
chicks, such as making a brooder and arranging for feed, and a plan to repay the 
loan by culling cockerels or producing pullets. 

Beef Calf - Another c^ember, with his pai its' approval, got a loan to buy a beef 
calf by agreeing to provide pasture and leed and to sell the animal 6iz months 
later at a youth club show or auction sale. He planned to pay his note from the 
proceeds of that sale* 

Bairy Calf - Another parent «iffied a member's application for a loan to buy a 
dairy heifer. The member agreed to produce feed, pasture, and a cash crop. He 
planned to use the money earned f^or. .he cash crop, selling the firfit offspring, 
and selling milk after the heif \tered production to pay off the note. 

Project Records 

Keeping records is important in the all-around development of the club member. 
Because of this, records are required for project completion. Project records: 

Develop members' uiiderst ending. 

- Pre .ide information for later reference. 

- Stimulate members to improve themselves^ 

- Show others what has been done. 

- Qualify for awards • 

Explaining the values of record-keeping to new members is important. It bhould 
be done early in the club meetings. This will avoid many incomplete projects. Records .^-e 
a very good way to persuade adults to follow good practices. Results achieved at hpr,^ are 
hard to ignore. Records are valuable also for publicize g a.?ea and national results of 
youth work. 

The essentlalc of a §ood indivicual project record include: (a) simple inventory? 
(b) list of costs and iucome; (c) profit and loss; (d) success and problems cncounteredi 
and (e) a brief narrative >f project growth and development* 

A member completes his project when he fulfills the recjuirements and turns in his 
storv and record book, filled out to the beat of his ability. The leader's ^igaature on 
the record book means that the club member has completed his work to his and the leader e 
satisfaction. 
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r^iA. ?«?°^^'e«P^S if/^"'' aicourase aembers to take 

S^L^M^T r^r^^* =^1^^^ "'^"'^ ^ j^io^ ^^iaess or 

partnership deal wxth parents. Point out the similarity to a businessman's books -1 

J^thS thaf^nS! " not essential. Tomger oeobers should use < ,:r.cil 

^^^..A ^^ * ^^'^Jcs for beginners sad more advanced records for older menbers. 

ZllZ^ ^ ^^"T projects. Keep rec.Ms functional. Do not pennit the rec^^d ?f * 
becone an end product. It only a way to develop well trained youL As they leax^rthey 
.. . keep a more complete record and take pride in it. -^coiTj, T.ney 

K-iT^^r ^^ l.^ '-lecessaiy to close records before crops are harv^ested or aniaals are 
S?i cp?Sf \ ^T^"^^ ^"^^^ ^ measuring fair samples, ^elp 

«?ort1. ^ experience he needs and qualify lis 

Special Activities 



n.^r>,..«. /f^ r r ^°*^^"J«^«an be used in the youth prograa to attract and hold 

Toung people loYe action, competition, achievement, and recognition. 
Some activities nay be classed as teaching techniques and some as recrUtic-n, but all cin 
be competitively geared to the developmental needs of youth. The following activi?lL^« 
educational, competitive and recreational. They devel^ talenrpe^on2?fyrIil"eSeSip. 

Method Demonstration^ 

Ann. .r.A J demonstration is a way to show how to do something and explain what is 

a?t!^J f^' * method demonstratiou may be given by an individual or by twS peopU 
alternately presenting the materials and explaining what to do. 

* ?S'*5\^®^*r "ff demonstrations to teach at meetings. Members may 

also give method demonstrations. A contest can be held when several members give demoSra^ 
tiona and are scored on their presentation. evex-ao. memoprs gave aemonstrar- 

How to c feline a demonstration: 











II 








ni 









How to score method demonstrations: 
The Demonstrator 

App<?^arance| voicei posturef manner 
Presentation •••••6««««»# 

Introductioii 



Score 



505S 
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Sruipment 
Charts or nolels 

Orjierly steps in presentation 

.;5u■b.^^ct natters * 25fo 

Source of material, valid and correct 

Khovrledge of su'bject as shov.Ti Jj ansvers to craestiojiis 

Judfyin/r RyJii'bits or Products 

Judging in comparing products or exhibits with an ideal standard.- It is used 
to teach knovjledge of quality products, market standards, or breed and variety types. 

Steps in conducting a jud^jing contest i 

- Arrange 4 santples of somethirg where they may easily be seen and corapared, 

- Place a letter, A - B -C - D, by each sajnple or identify it some other way. 

- Give each member a card with the same letters on it- 

- Have members study each sample or exhibit and compare it with their 
knowledge of the ideal product. 

- Have members mark their placing by writing "1" on the'r cards by the letter 
they think is first, "2" by the letter representing the sample placed second, 
etc- 

- Grade the cards ac^inr.t the proper placing. 

- The official judging is done by a person familiar vrith the ideal or standard 
of the item being judged. He then gives the official placinf^and the reasons 
for them. 

I^chibits 

An exhibit is a representative sample of something a member has made, groun, 
produced, or managed as a youth club project displayed so others can see what he has done. 
Every member should be encouraged to present an exhibit. 

Members should c^^ 'v.it because: 

- It is a .iing experience. 

- It helps to raise the standard of type end quality of products- 

- It chows the public vjhat they are doing.. 

- It lets them compare their work with others. 

- It recognizes their accomplishments. 

Q - It advertioes products that are available. 
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clearly imderstoS^'^^'"^"^^ exhibits in each commodity or type of product should be 

.vMV.-+« -^f memhers' exhibits are being compared, the official judging of 

Sir ty someone wno is familiar with the item being judged. Exhibits are 

judged against an ideal or standard described on a score card. 

nr.-!,. +>.o^ i^^^^'f ^"^'^^^ ^^^^ product, or animal may be given first 

prize, the next best second prize, and so on to five or more placings. Another method is 

ele^Z2l tT'\^-°'--'' - ^ ---llent, good, and faifor «nLbwJti 

every member receiving recognition. 

A collection of individual exhibits may be arranged to form an attractive 
conununity or village club exhibit to publicize the work and achievement of the youth club 
menioers* " '^-.•*.>^ 

Tours 

Taking club members to see the work of other members in a conutmnitv helcs 
stimulate the interest of both the member visited and the visitors. A member's work to 
ready his project for guests to observe is good for both the member and his parents. 

Members may observe the projects of other members in their own club, or one club 
may observe the work of a club in a neighbouring village. 

Recreatio n 

"All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy" is an old aayin«. Youth club work 

Organized play has a part in every gathering of youth. Therefore, every club 
meeting should include at least one game led by a member Z leader who has ^repSJd fS it 

Local Adult Leader s 

Importance of LeadGrshj.-p 

all levels?^ ^"""^^ ^^^^"^^ ^° ^ ^^^^ ^'^^^ ^P'^^ leadership at 

!Bie local leader is an extremely important member of the rural youth orffan^'zation 

Who is a Local Le;tder ? 

J . XV leader is a person from the community who is selected to guide, teach, and 

advise the local rural youth club. The leader may be i parent, a teacher, ^ Z other aS It 
in the community who likes to work with boys and girls. ^ 

Qualifications of leaders 

miaUfio.Jo^ technical competence of a person is regarded as his most important 

qualification as a leader. Par more important is the person's attitude toward young people. 

- Docs he like boys and girls? Is he patient, tolerant, and sympathetic 
toward their shortcomings? 
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- Does he enjoy helping boys and girls, does he give praise when deserved, 
can he criticize constructively, does he give encouragement? 

- Does he set a good exa;nple, ia he accepted end respected in the village? 

- Does he have the confidence of parents, the community, and cluh memhers? 

A leader vith the ahove qualifications will learn the technical things he needs 
to lead his club and will always be a few steps ahead of his club members. 2ven if he 
doesn't know all the answers about their projects, the members vrill not care because of 
their fondness for him and respect for his leadership. 

How is the Local Leader Selected ? 

The professional leader can invite or select a leader after consulting members of 
the community. This method is often used when a club is first cruized. 

A local sponsoring committee or official can invite someone to be the leader after 
consulting the community. For exaiaple, parents in the community may have been consulted 
first . 

Club members can invite someone to be their leader. This method is perhaps most 
successful after the club has been organized and developed for a time. 

What Does the Local Leader _]Io, ? 

The 1957 Latin American Rural Youth Leaders' Workshop outlined some responsibilities 
of the local leader. A leader should: 

- Visit members' homes to .get acquainted with them and their families. 

- Help with the meetings and any other activities the club may organise. 
When not able to help, he must designate a substitute. 

- Advise and instruct the members in the selection and proper development 
of their projects. 

- Explain to parents what members nrust do and the purposes of the youth club. 

- Distribute responsibility for club activities among the various members of 
the club» 

- Work for good relations between the club and other community groups and 
institutions, such as the church, the schools, the parents, and organized 
groups • 

- Recruit new members. 

- Stimulate club participation in community activities. 

- Cooperate with special national programs or campaigns. 
A project leader can help his memhers succeed by: 

- Visiting members' homes and projects to enco^oiage them and their parents. 

- Attending members' regular meetings. 

. - Giving subject matter instruction and guidance. 
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- Holding a tour to observe the work of each member. 

- aicouraging pride by placing signs identifying members* projects. 

Training. IqcpJ Le fi/lers 

Visits of the professional leader to the nev: leader provide a very direct kind of 
training. They are -^specially useful vhen a nevj leader is beginning his work. However, such 
visits are limited by the time the professional leader has for such visits. They offer the 
advantage of discussing a problem that is important at that time. 

If a nev local leader visits clubs that are already functioning with a local 
leader, he can learn of procediores already tried - both the successful and the unsuccessful. 
This method also provides the inspiration of talking with another leader. 

Local leaders can also be trained through bulletins, letters, radio announcements, 
etc* directed toward them. 

A leader training meeting is a very effective method when a number of leaders can 
be brought together for training on a particular subject or method* The details of a leader 
n, training meeting held in Thailand are on page 97, 

Tallcs, lectures, and other teaching methods used in a general meeting to inform 
people on Buch subjects as gardening or nutrition could be useful to rural youth club 
leaders in their work with certain club projects. Vfhen such general meetings are held, the 
rural youth leader should be invited to attend. 

Tours, exhibits, and displays can be used in an informal way. Posters or displays 
may be sent from club to club to emphasize some principles for the leaders to teach. A 
display and an explanation can be set up in the office of a professional leader. 

Tours can provide a more direct type of training. On a tour of garden projects, 
the professional leader may give subject matter information, recognize work well done, and 
inspire the club members to better work. On a later garden tour the professional leader 
may not be present, but the local leader will know what to do. 

When slides or films on a special subject such as home improvement ai»e announced 
in a community, the local rural youth club leader should be invited to attendt 

gome General Su/tfc^stions for Leader Train ing? 

Any method of leader training must meet the needs of the leaders. The training 
officer or professional leader must understand the needs and problems of the leaders being 
trained* In other words he must be able to put himself "into the shoes" of the leaders. 

It is better to do a few things well than to try to teach everything in one 
meeting or demonstration. 

Any training must give the leaders additional information, skill, and confidence 
in themselves as they go back to teach and guide their clubs. 

Good leader training adds to the sp.tisfaction a leader received from his 
association with the rural youth program. It helps him continue to be a real key to the 
success of the youth. 
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Parents as Leaders 

Parents &re vitally important to the success of youth work. They: 

- Help their children hecause they love them. 

- Like to feel that they have an important role in the success M their 
children* 

- Appreciate approval and re;;ognition for their part in promoting youth 
;7ork« 

- Like to attend youth activities. Invite them. 

- Generally hecome enthusiastic for rural youth v;ork when they know its prograjn 
and accomplishments. 

- Cooperate when they understand the prograjn. 'Phey need to know how they can 
cooperate. Ask them. 

Training Professional Youth Workerg 

No team can perform any better than its members. They need instruction and practice* 
People who work with rural youth programs must have certain personal qualities, plus specif io 
training and knowledge in dealing with youth and working with the technical problems facing 
farm families. 

New rural youth personnel should like tc work with young people, understand the needs 
and interests of youth, having a pleasing pei^sonality, be able to gain parents* confidence, 
and have graduated ftrom at least a secondary school. 

Personnel recruited for rural youth work should have the best possible training in 
agriculture, home economics, and the characteristics of rural youth. They should also have 
training in the field of humanities or rural sociology where possible. 

Before going on a job, a new worker should be given from one to two months* intensive 
training in the principles, philosophy, prograjns, organization, methodn, and procedure of 
the rural youth program. He should also 2e./ve as an apprentice to an experienced field 
worker for one to three months. 

After assignment to a special area, this worker should receive frequent and clt)se 
supervision from an experienced and sympathetic supervisor who will listen to his problems 
with patience and understanding and help him solve them. He should participate in monthly 
conferences with co-workers in similar positions to exchange experiences and plan further 
program improvements. 

Evaluating a Rural Youth Program 

Everything a person does he immediately questions. He asks himself, "How well did I 
do? How can I improve if I do this again?" Others appraise us too. This knowledge drives 
us to constant improvement. This is evaluation^ 

People responsible for directing a youth prograjn need information to gauge progress or 
determine changes and emphasis. Records and reports supply some information, but there are 
other checks. See what is accomplished. Listen to what people say. Visit clubs and 
projects, with leaders and parents. See what new products are on the market. Make a survey. 
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Try the plan below for evaluation. Decide: 

1. What you want to evaluate (what part of your program, activity, methods, etc.) 

2. What you want to find out. 

3. What the objective is. What have you done to reach the objective? 

4. What evidence of its success or failure you will look for. 
5« From whom you will get thia evidence. 

6. How you will get ti.'>is evidence. 

7. How you will analyze and use the information after you get it. 
Summary of Quidjng Principles 

be efJeSveirLiv?!f ^^''^if ^'^''^^^^"^ ^^^^^^ ''"^ 

cou^frio! ? in another covjatxy. However, studying organizations in several 

countries often reveals ideas which can be adapted to meet existing situationB. 

A rural youth program begins in the mind of a leader who can ees itei influence 
IT.T^ ^J"?^^* "^^^i 0^ co^tiy or community. It must have Ihl 

approral of leading govemnient officials if it is to continue and possibly expand. 

villa^e"'th^SL^o«^^''°^^•°T'''^T^'^ activities the fam, and in the home ani rural 
Jili^f^' technical assistance should come from the ministry of agriculture. 

Therefore, ^eatest benefit is usually obtained when the responsibility for directing the 
program is placed in the ininistiy of agriculture. ii-jr lor airecxing tne 

A rural youth program should be based upon the recognized needs of youth and their 
2? a^tiCitiLr "^''='^'^1 y^^*^ have a voice in planning their programs 

Youth around the world want: 

- To play, 

- To learn how to make a living. 

- To feel important. 

- To work and achieve. 

Ho..ilr^\j'^^J^^?.'^f^^ ^^""^^ ^"^^^^ '^^^^ recognizes these desires can do much toward 
developing the individual. Projects and activities should: 

- Pit the fainily's economic status. 

- Pit the needs and ahility of youth - simple for beginners, more advanced for older 
youth* 

- Lend themselves to leam-tiy-do experiences. 

- Stimulate the interest of and develop a sense of responsibility in young people. 
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Concentrate on orgaiiaing and following through on a few clubs to insure achievement 
a«d success. Successful clubS can be used as examples to spread the program, to nei^Dorxng 
villages. 

The success of rural youth v.-or3c in a village vill depend to a very great extent upon 
adul+ interest and support. Establishing village interest and support, and training local 
^id;rri3 u ually the biggest and nost importaiit task in developing a rural youth program. 
Sfleii'rs of a village need to understand the educational and developmental ^^^^ures of 
TC. prfg^am. oJce thefe village leaders realize the prograin'B value to thexr youth, they are 
reudy to take some responsibility for the work. 

The vise professional leader uses these key village leaders. If he keeps them informed 
and stimulates their interest, they will do many things. These include recruiting youth . . 
Teider Sd orixzing and sponsoring local youth club fairs, exhibits, village achievement 
llfZZsTtiBiZ to club members, demonstration contests, field days, pxcnics, recreational 
actf^SiU7a.ihletic events, a^d other activities closely associated with the local culture. 

The successful promotion of a rural youth program depends upon the extent to which 
leadership iB selected, trained, and finaiicially supported. Most youth club miures are 
beSuse pLfesBional pevsormel do not perform efficiently or local leaders have not been 
propSL^sho™ their Lies. Youth clubs are most effective where the responsibility for 
maintSing the club rests with local leadership, but the respons bility and opportunity for 
UcSnical training and instruction is accepted by the professional youth leader. 

Proiec't Standards 

The following are merely guides in establishing project requirements. They must be 
adapted to fit the culture and conditiors of the country using them, ^V^^^^^^^^^l^^^ 
SioSd offer a challenge, yet be within the member's ability to understand and achieve. T^ey 
should be simple for younger members and more advanced for experienced members- 
Field Crops (com, v/heat, rice) project members shouldi 

^ Prepai^e land for planting, cultivate, control weeds and insects, fertilize, irrigate 
(where necessary)^ and harvest according to instruct ions. 

- Use seed variety recommended. 

- Prepare and display and exhibit at club show- 

- Demonstrate to others some new method learned. 

- Keep record of work done and time spent on project. 
Poultry Project members should: 

- Begin with 15 eggs, 15 baby chicks, or 10 laying hens and one cockerel of an improved 
breed. 

- Construct a poultry house out of local materials according to instructions of local 
leader and professional youth worker. 

- Feed and care foi poultry according to instructions. 

- Prevent and control parasites and diseases according to instructions, 

- Select and exhibit two hens for the club exhibit. 

- Demonstrate to other some activity learned. 

O 

ERJC _ Keep a record of work done and time spent on project. 
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Vegetable Production project mein'bers should^ 

- Have access to at least 100 square tneters of land. 

- Plant recommended seed if it is available or vrhatevei- is supplied "by a 
government agent. 

- Arraiige planting plan to have fresh vegetables throughout the year- 

- Cultivate, fertilize, control vjeeds a^id insects, irriga^te, and har\.^est 
according to instructions. 

- Demonstrate to others some activity learned. 

- Select vegetables for an exhibit at ^ youth club show. 

- Keep a record of v^ork and time spen-iJ on project* 

The follov/ing four projects are among those carried out by 4-D Club members in Iran. 
Pood Preparation and Nutrition 
Goals 

- To know what we should eat each day for good health* 

- To have the ability to select and cs^re for food for the family. 

- To know how to prepare and serve food in a healthf\jl and attractive way. 
To develop good food habits* 

Requirements 

- Kiiow all foods raised in your village* 

* Khow the foods to eat each day for good health- 

- Prepare and serve two foods from eac^ of the followirig groups: 

meatf fishf chicken, or eggs 
fruits - cooked, raw, or juice 
milk - fluid, dried, or powdered 
cereal - rice, wheat, or millet 
Clothing (or sewing) 
Goals 

- To be able to make a useful, attractive, and inexpensive garment. 

- To know good quality of cloth and how to buy cloth for a garment* 

- To know how to care for clothing. 
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HeauireiTients 

- KaJce one garment for yourself. Make other articles for yourself and your family 
as iime and money are availalDle. 

- Repair a'l least four garraents for yourself or your family. 

- Do the fajiiily washing two times. , 

- Demonstrate or exhihit your project at a local club meeting or competition. 

- Keep a record of the cost of the garment or garments jov make and the times you 
do mending and washing. 

Home Improverient 

Goals 

- To maJce the home more comfortable. 

- To make the home more attractive. 

- To create some useful aiid inexpensive articles for the home. 
" To improve sanitation in the home and its surroundings. 

- To care for equipment in the home. 
Requirements 

- Make two articles that are useful in the home* 

« wall pegs or hooks for hanging clothes 

• hangers for clothing 
« a storage shelf 

• c-ortains for the windovjs or betv;een rooms 
« a rug or mat for the floor 

- Clean a room tv/o times. 

- Clean the compound or space around the house by picking up rubbish and raking 
or sweeping. 

- Wash the dishes and cooking pots four times. 

- Keep a record of the v;ork you do* 

- Exhibit or demonstrate something from your work at the local club meetingf 
cornpetitiont or tour. 
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Handicrafts 
Gtoals 

- To learn to make useful attractive articles from low cost local materials* 

- To develop knowledge and understanding of good design. 

- To increase incorne. 
Hequirements 

Make at least two articles from local materials - weeds, grass, cloth, 
woodf comhuskSi or straw* 

- Prepare one article for exhibit. 

- Demonstrate your c^-^aft at a local club meeting or show, 

- Keep a record of all the work you do, including any articles you sell. 

Training Course for Professional Workers 

The training course outlined helow is typical of those conducted for junior technical 
aesistants in Nepal. The JTA*s are professional etxtension agents at the local or county 
level. This v^as a 15-day course held at the School of Agriculture. Instructors were from 
the 5chool of Agriculture and the Department of Agriculture. 



Moderator 



Principal of School of Agriculture 



First Day 



10 



12 a.m. 



Registration 



12 



ls30 p.m. 



Opening ceremonies and introduction 



Purpose of Training 



Outline of program 



Challenge of E)l tens ion 



Extension relations 



Inaugural address - Director of Agriculture 



1:30-2:00 p.m. 



Lunch 



2:00-2:30 p*m» 



Organization and functions of the Department of Agriculture 



3:30-4:00 p,m# 



Preparation of Key Point Talks 
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Second Day 

10:00-10:30 a#m. Making more effective use of extension methods to meet objectives 

10:3'D-llsOO a#ffl. How to give "better method demonstrations ^ Sajtiple demonstration, 
"Hag Doll Germination Test" 

11:00-12:30 p.m. Improving result demonstrations - Field Ebcerciee, "Laying Out a 
Result Demonstration on Fertilizing Wheat" 



12:30- 1:00 


p»m» 


Reporting result demonstrations 


1:00- 1:30 


p»m» 


Lunch 


1:3'CK 4:00 


p.m. 


Planning aiid oreDcirin^ a District J.— L Aohipvement Dav — spffinj^ 






date and place - establishing ruled - fixing responsibility - 






bow to 'OT*P'nAT^ PTb4.bii:d iudiHllxr mm H amrkria'f'>*a'4"irMift T^^r^r^ 0^1^ 4"i /%v^ 






and awards reor^^ition 






Third Pay 


10;0O.10;30 


a#m« 


Philcsophy of 4-L work 


4.U: 30-11:30 


a#m« 


Rural youth Estension Policies 


11: "^0-12:^0 


p«m» 




12:"^0- 1:00 


p» m» 


Diipcit'inyi T^Pi^irvrl 


1:00- ls'^0 


p0 m« 




Is 70- 2:00 


p»m« 


Pil m -» Ymmx^ ^aT*niP"rq Cluha 


2:00- 'i:00 


p«m« 


Rural voii+b T*Piv>T*4:f3 — moTi+hTV- rrtiflT*+A*v«1 v a5iTiii**T atii^ /^ailv 






and field book 


3s 30- 4:00 


p«m» 


Questions 






Fourth jDay 


10:00-11:00 


a*m» 


How to organise a club 


11:00-12:00 


a*m» 


Ejection of olub officers 


12:00-12:30 


p*m« 


Selection of club leaders 


12:30- 1:00 


p«m» 


Questions 


1:00- 1:30 


p«m» 


Lunch 


1:30- 3:30 


p«m» 


Demonstrations on how to conduct a club meeting by experienced 






and new agents. Club reco2?ds 


3:30- 4:30 


p#m« 


Questions 
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Fifth Day 

10:00-10:30 a.m. inportance of 4-L work 

10:30-11:00 a»o. Selecting projects 

11:00-11:30 a.m. Supervising projects 

11:30- 1:00 p.m. Project records 

1:00- 1:30 p.m. Liuich 

1:30- 4:00 p.m. Field trip to visit projects 

Sixth Day 

10:00-12:00 a.m. Training local leaders 

12:00- 1:00 p.m. Demonstrations and jud^ng contests 

1:00- 2:00 p.m. Lunch 

2:00- 35OO p. Hit Motivation, incentives, awards, recognition 

3:00- 4:00 p.m. Problem presentation and discussion 

Seventh to Fifteenth Day 

This period of training was in subject matter and induc ed livestock, agricultural 
engineering, fruit and vegetable culture, fertiliziation, poultry, soils, and plant 
protection. 

The follov7ing is a typical example of one of the above subject matter training 
aesbioiis. 

Poultry 

10:00-10:40 a.mt Review of poultry practices, targets and policies 
10:40-11:00 a.m. Planning District Extension Poultry Program 
11:00- 4:00 p.m. Kovie - Film, "Magic of Egg»» 

Crossbreeding, feeding, and housing 

Method demonstrations, each presented by a different agent 1 
Assembly and use of Jipproved brooder 
Making and using kerosene lantern brooder 
Gleaning and disinfecting poultry house 
Mixing a balanced poultry ration 
Making an adjustable feeder 
O Making a home-^ade water er 
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Construction of liva foot-bati) 
Bewormix^ chickone 
Controlling internal parasites 
Beteaking chickens 
Culling non^layers 
Selecting hatching eggs 

4:00 5aOO p.m* Field trip to see pcultry flocks 

Symbols of 4-11 Clubs in the United States 

Every country needs to determine which symbols will be most appropriate and meaningful 
in its progranu The following are characteristic of 4-H ClubB in the United States: 

The Emblem - Tho national emblem is a green four-leaf clover with a white "IT' on each 
lobe. These four "E"a represent the four- fold development of the Headi Heaarti Hands and 
Health. This insignia identifies a member of a 4-H Club, 




The 4-H Club Pledge isJ "I pledge - 

My head to clearer thinking, 

My heart to greater loyalty., 

My hands to larger service, and 

My health to betteif living, 

For my club, my comnrunity and my country," 

The 4-H motto is "To Make tha Best Better". The aim is to begin with what the young 
people have and improve it* This also applies to the member who attempts to grow in 
knowledge, leadership, character and citi 7.enship. 

The 4-H Club colors are green and white* Green represents nature's most common 
color and e^bolizes life, growth and youth* White eymbolizes purity. 

Local Leader Training 

Several countries have conducted eicell^i^nt training courses for local volunteer 
leaders. They favor an extended initial training course of one week. 

In one year, Thailand held three training courses for local leaders for three weeks 
each. One hxindred and twelve leaders were trained* 
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Thailand's Local Leader Training Prop ^ajn 

The study of local volunteer rural youth leaders in Thailand's Yuwa Kasikom" 
clubs revealed that they waJated and needed help in: 

- Subject matter 

- Project requirements 

- Developing a yearly club prograjn 

- Making an effective home project visit 

- Teaching recreational skills 

- Making simple visuals 

- Teaching techniques 

- Informing and working v;ith people in the community 

- Organizing and supervising clubs 

- Helping members feel a part of the group 

- Giving boys and girls responsibili.^ 

- Actively involving all members 

- Giving demonstrations 

Knowing the objectives audd philosophy of Yuwa Kasikorn vjork. 
The following observations were drawn from several local leader training meeting:.:: 

- Leaders felt that developing community and parent support is very important, 
but they seemed to lack confidence in their ability to develop this support. 

- The leaders had very little confidence in their ability to make yearly club 
program plans. 

- Leaders had surprisingly limited knowledge of project requirements. 

- Leaders felt that home economics should be included in the youth program. 

- Leaders had very little confidence in their ability to make and use simple 
visual aids or to teach recreational games to club members. 

- They felt that they had gained more from training programs where visuals 
and demonstrations were used. 

These recommendations are based on Thailand's experience: 

- Ask some leaders to help plan the program* 

- Plan far enough ahead so the teacher can prepare thorou^ly. 
Include fewer topics and allow enough time. 

- Make the program flexible so leaders can bring up their own problems* 

EKLC 



The following five-<la;y training program was based on tho needo of Thai Local 

leaderss 

First Da^ 

- Opening ceremony 

- Get acquainted 

- Have each leader give nainei home village i 
occupationi what he expects from the training course 

- Background of rural youth orgaJiization 

- Origin and history 

- Policies of the Ministry of Agriculture regarding 
the youth organization 

- Objectives and philosophy of club work 

- Ways of accomplishing objectives 
Suggested Methods: 

- Illustrated lecture 

- Group discussion 

- Have experienced leader talk about the satisfaction 
of being a leader 

Second Day 

Understanding and working with boys and girls 

- The basic needs of youth 

' - Cbaraoteristics of bojrs and girls at different 

age levels 

- Relationship of leader to young people at different 
age levels 

Suggested Methods: 

j - Lectures with illustrations 

; - Case studies of appropriate situation 

- Oroup discussion 

- Role playing 

i 
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Third Day 
The job of the local leader 

- Organization of the club and holding meetings 

- Parent contact (home visit, club meeting, and other events) 

- Community understanding and support 

- Project selection 

- Helping members with records 

- Keeping club reports 

- Year club program 
Suggested Methods: 

- Model club meetings 

- Role playing 

- Group discussions 

- Workshop session 

- Lecture 

- Display of completed records 

Fourth and Fifth Days 
* Help the leader teach others 

- Illustrated lectures - use of flaimelgraph, actual 
examples, pictures - group discussion - guiding groups 

I throu^ statement of problem, finding alternatives, 

making decisions, planning for action 

1 ■ . 

\ - Method demonstration - suitable topics, steps in 

\ preparation, delivery, key points, leaders prepare and 

give simplified demonstrations 

- Result demonstration 

^ V 

Kenya A-^K Club Ctoals 

I The objectives of the Kenya 4-K program are geared to the pressing needs of the nev/ 

Kenya. They are goals v/hich are direct and straight fon-jard. They are goals v;hich reflect 
rny people's and my government's fight against poverty, ignorance and disease. The five 

\ ^major^^alsof the Kenya 4-K program are as follov/s: 

; a. To teachr>outh improved methods of agricultixre. To teach rxa^al boys and 

I girls better fami.^iid home^ractices which will contribute towards better 

I nutrition, health and a hi^er^andard of living. Generally, these are 

I simple, but essential practices. 

j iJ Manual for 4-K Local Leaders and Kenya 4-K Clubs by Agricultural Staff, Kenya Department 

of Agricult\u?e. 
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To teach youth to appreciate agriculture and the dignity of labor with respect 
for agriculture as a profession* Parni youth learn that farming with improved 
methods is more than just digging the soil. It is a better way of life. 

To help youth to produce food for their fajnilies and for sale. Produce food 
and fibre for home and market. Individual farm youth club projects can provide 
useful food for the farm family. 

Develop leadership among the farm yout)^ 'Us through •i;his vohintary 

agricultural prograin. Prepare young :^ople be better citizens of the 
future by teaching them democratic pra ' ' ad principles. Tliese developing 
citizens will assume their place in agriculture, business and government. They 
will also be better prepared to become the future leaders in their farming 
community. as well as in their country. 

Special efforts to change adult farmers' attitudes and practices. From the 
inception of our 4-K program we have made a special effort to bring about a 
change in the habits of adult farmers through the 4-K movement* To help 
accomplish this, we have emphasized the organization of 4-K clubs to be 
commimity based rather thrui on a local school compound basis. When the farmer 
observes his son or daughter using an improved practice on his own farm, he 
relates it to himself and his situation. Often when the sajne farmer sees his 
children doing something at school he does not relate this to himself. Thus 
we have emphasized that the local 4-K club should be organized on a geographical 
basis. It has been observed many times in Kenya that adult farmers can and do 
learn from their children's 4-K activities. 
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Vegetable gardens are a major part of 4-H aotivltiea in 

tne Sudan 




AB prosentea 1:^ a senior official. 
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Trainees participate in irriga'tian method danonstratlon 

in Jordan 




Participants study seed selection ay Afg^aniatan seminar 
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Wonen rtudents at Bukalasa fasm I&stltuiei Ugandai receive 
tuiiion in the naoagefflent of ox teams* 




A farmer's wife learning how to ^put her hand to the plou^** 
to help her husband modernize their farm - at a district farm 
institute in Ugands^ 
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When thla club was organized in Kitteh Vlllagei Jordan, the village leadera 
axid each boy's father already knew the reasons for club work# As a result f 
all the fathers were present and each agreed to let his son have a project 

of his own« 




Recreation should be an important part of every youth 
club program 
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Method demonstrations we an effective way to Isoaoh new techniques. 
Here a Kenya agricultural extension worker show memhers of a 4-4C Cluh 

how to plant potatoei^ 




Club tours are important* Leadars can pro^awB of a member^ E 

project and club raeafberB oaa oorapai^e other mei^lira* projects with their own* 
Here a 4-K member from Kei^ya proudly shows hifl tsabbage project to hie 
agricultural extena^oa worker, his local leadn^r and his fellow club ^nMbers* 

EKLC 
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te-al youth club ■embera often adopt improvod praotioes beforje thoir elders do» 
Jjft fMt, %hA ifiuooesB of a olub member's projeot is often What prompts adults in 
^ ootwunity to try these praotioes. This young Colombian 4-S olub boy is 
makiivg a terraoed gardeii in the bills of Boyaoa^ 




The Kayiaiga Boys Club, Uganda, built its ovm club house out of mud blocks 

made with this machine. 







Corrterts aps popular activities, Philippine 4-H members who idn local 
and district contests have a chance to compete against each other at the 
National 4-H Belly, The girl above demonstrates basket weaving, while 
the boy below shows how to graft buds, onto trees. 




Chilean agricultural ertenfiion wrkwe iBertruct 4*^ olub BOAberB ia maaj 
fan aotivitieai inoltdliig bee-kaeplAg* 




Many countries offer poultry and livestock 
loans to rural youth clul) meml>er8. This young 
man in the Philippines received cshicks on loan 
ftom his school. He will repay the loan later 
Q in eggs. 



ERIC 
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A club in Taiwan Twiilt its own ■««tln« place out of looal aa-terialB and 
is now working to improve aad baaiitifir the grounds around It. 



lOQk - 
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h^Jf ^^i?"^;;"^' '•''^f "^""^ purposea. They teach olub members 
how to speak before an audience and help them g&in BBlf-oanfiA^l 
4-P boya ftrom Scusdor show how to p^apa^^ ftl^e^ 




Glub nembers of the Obarnga Dietrict of Liberia demonstrate how to 
comroi garden insects. transDlant raai^i 
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The Korean 4-H Glut Livestoofc Baiilc makes loans to eligible club meabers for 
livestock and other projeot materials. This Korean 4-H Club aeaiher ehows off 
the youag Hampshire pig be received fl^om the Llvestook Bank* 




Vegetable gardening has been one, of the most popular and suoceasful 4^ Club 
projects in Chiatemala. Het eales from tbis boy's pcroject paid for his school 
clothes and supplies* 
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4-H members teach other members ia their home villages how to work with wood, 
iron, earth (blodknaking) and rook to improve houses, fann buildings, fences 

and farm tools 




grow silk« 
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Man power, animal power and machine power showing growth and development 
of agricultural methods - Independence Day Parade, Panama 
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A Panamajiiaa home economist shows women at a local fair how to 
build a smokeless stove 
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Pidelina Maldono, cltib leader in Hondwa8,is 
skilled at making hats, pfursee aad haiidUage 
out of corn husks - a waste product* She 
teaohes the art to her oluh girls aM th^y 
sell their products in Tegucigalpa. 
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Home improvemeirt is often "basic and simploe 
In ihiB Colombian kitchen, the stove was once 
three stones on the floor with a pot set on 
the stones and smoke filling the roonu Now 
this 4-S club girl has a waist-hij^ stove with 
a chimney and three bwners (note old stove 
on the floor). 





India - Using a home-made flanneigraph 
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One of the mobile unite used in Korea for exteneion purposes* 
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A 3-moirth communications workshop for youag agricult^al information and extension 
workers fl^m Latin American countries. In the foreground are models made Dy 
students for a complete village agricultural .fair. 




Benjamin Patino, extension radio broadcaster, recording interviews 
with Panamanian farmers at a field demonstration day. 
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Productioa Section, Arab Sta-fcee Pundamental Education Centw 
Sira-el-Layyan, Henouria, Egypt 
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Sp(P«jriB« oettle against external parasites is part of the free veterinajy service 
program initiated in Sirs-el-Layyaa area, Egypt, Trainees specializing in 
extension service cooperate with local veterinary people in doing the job and 
teaobiag the farmers. 
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Goodwill Committees or »'Bmbajada de Amistad" are chosen from delegates to the 
national 4-S camp in Guatemala^ The committees vifiii friends of 4-S to review 
their own experienceB fmd pereonaUy thank them for supporting /1-S work. 
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reaching good jmtrition in a public area in Quito, Ecuador 





Eramplea of simple leaflets produced and used by extension servicea 

in various countries 
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Hi^y-illustrated posters like this are vrtdely used in Korea to disseminate 
agricultural information in cities as well as rural areas. 




Bolivian teacher in the Alt iplanos uses a simple paper chart and a blaok- 

hoard for insrbruotion 



A typical local extension office museum of agricultural specimens - 
plantB, seeds, pests, insects, diseases, etc. - Taiwan 




An extension worker in the Middle East teaching with paper signs 

diagrams 
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Section III - EXTENSION TEACHING 



Extension Teaching is an Art 
Joseph ri Franco l/ 

Teaching should be the art of helping someone else in his effort to change himself 
(i«e. leam)*. 

Have ve in extension acquired this ability? If not, ¥by not? Is it because we 
only look upon our work as a job or a means to earn a salary? Certainly this is Important 
but ifh&t about the reason for this job being a paid one. If there is a price or aalai^ 
it must be for a purpose. We come back full cycle than that the job of extension is to 
teach others. For our efforts we are getting paid. let if we are not teaching we are not 
earning our pay. Going throu^ the motionsi planning, holding meetings, giving lectures, 
etc. may take up most of our time but end in poor results. Teaching is more than just a 
job. It is also an art. Are we artists? Just as a painter may study use of colors and 
techniques, he may spend much time planning vdiat he wants to paint, he may spend his 
energies putting paint on canvas and yet he may not come up with a picture he is satisfied 
with or others may enjoy. Is he an artist? Certainly not until he changes the canvas 
into something of beauty or meaning is he recognized as a true artist. The same is true of 
teachers. They may work at the job but never become true educators. Fortunately the art 
of teaching can be acquired. Once the science of teaching is learned and sufficient 
practice has taken place teaching can result in effective learning. 

This will not happen: 

^. If the extension worker is not sincere in his desire to work with people. 
This is the "canvas" he must convert into meaningful action. He must 
want and like to work with people. Unlike a painter who works with 
abstract things, oils, brushes, canvases, the teacher works with human 
beings. 

2. If he does not thorougjily understand what the individual's needs, 
motivations, desires and resources are, he must work with something 
the individual can be taught to accept and understand as important 
to himdelf not only what the teacher believes is important. It 
becomes an action of both teacher and learner. Teaching is not a 
one-way action or an end in itself. 

3« If he considers education so important that he uses coercion to 
obtain his ends. This only defeats the very thing we are trying 
to accomplish - to help people change themselves not force them 
to change as many have tried to do in the past. History is full 
of such stories where leaders have tried to force upon individuals 
what they thought was good for them through laws, edicts, punishment 
and drastic means. 



1/ Joseph Di Franco - Extension Specialist, PAO Rome, Italy 

* Adult Education XVI, Number 1, Autumn. I965. Editor^s notes. 
Thurman White, page 2 
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A. If he underrates Ms audience. Too often teachers and extension 
educators in particular, lose patience with their students. Some 
even believe that it is a hopeless task to teach rural adults, or 
certain classes in society. It certainly is a hopeless task because 
»iith this attitude the teaching exercises are doomed to failure. 
The truth is the ri^t way has not been found or applied by the 
teachers. The very essence of education is to help people change; 
• this can be done at any level, class, group or locale of the 
individuals if the ri^t attitude and methods can be found. 

5 If he does not know the techniques, methods and skills of teaching. 
The teacher, in addition to having sincere interest, believes in 
education and believes that those he serves must know how to do the 
job. He must learn the advantages and disadvantages of his methods 
for specific imrposes. A person who only has a df sire but does not 
know how to do the jcb may be well liked but he will not help people 
leani. Nor can he ever acquire the satisfaction of real accomplish- 
ment. 

6. If he does not know his subject matter. This is the purpose of hds 
teaching - to teach something! The changes of knowledge or skills 
he wishes to bring about are the objectives. It is fundamental that 
a person know his subject matter. In the case of extension personnel 
we would add, or know how to acquire the subject matter ^through 
specialists). 

Thus if we are to become proficient as ertensionists (teachers) we musts 

1. Be sincere in our desire to be teachers. 

2. Understand the desire, needs and interest of those with whom 
we work. 

3. Believe in education but not so strongly we want to use force. 

4. Not underrate those we wish to help. 

5. Know the techniques, methods and skills of teaching, 

6. Know the subject matter, 

Unless teachers are able to acquire these qualifications ^^^^ J^J^ ?!, J*"^!'^ 
in name but not deed. They will draw their salary and may have a profession^ title, but 
the?\rtll not be educators. This applies to extension workers. They too must 
•Sucafois In til full sense of the word. Once they accomplish this ability they can QOin 
the group Of successful teachers who are the artists of their profession. 

Teaching vs. Learning 

Joseph Di Prance ^J 

All of us involved in teaching have accepted a responsibility that tampers with 
other people's lives. There are laws in every land that are supposed to protect people 
from interference from others. There are fines and punishments imposed whenever people 
are guilty of this kind of interference. Tet teachers are permitted to go on not only 
tampering with adult lives but with the lives of children. Of course, it is assumed 
that teachers interfere with lives with beneficial intent. Naturally we have accepted 
thiB rol« of the teacher as & useful role or there would be regulations against it. 

ERIC 

l/ Joseph Di Franco - Extension Specialist, PAO Romei Italy 
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V " t«jB0her8 r«allj undtrstaad our role as: (l) interfering, (2) as 

benefioial, (3) as a responsibility. In case I most adait that I did not think this 
T 1!*^ ^ accepted the plaudits given the teaching profession. In most oases, 

I think teachers have considered teaching as a job which required a certain junount of effort 
necessary to Justify the salary. The effort entailed: being on time, being in a certain 
•place, oariying out the adninistrative details, making required reports and attending 
a Binimun of social functions necessaxy to the position in the organization and community, 
oa yes, there are also routine classes, assignments and activities necessaiy for completing 
the annual teaching program. x^^jmy^^^^^ 

But vhere was the "learning" process in all this. Did we "learn" people, as some 
**i *° °' learning by the number of meetings we held, number 

or ieotures we gave, number of chapters in a book or books ve covered, number of days work 
completed, etc. Did we bring atoout change or did we assume change took place because we 
completed a program or project? 

I think it becomes veiy necessary that we start at the beginning and develop an 
awareness of our job as teachers to bring about beneficial change in people or as w« out 
it "help people learn." w» pui. 

The process of learning has been stated in many ways but in each case it is implicit 
that the process takes place in the recipient or learner. 

Before a person leams he mast: 

1. Notice something. 

2. Want Something 
3* Do something. 
4* Qet something. 

Bipressed in other words we can say the steps in the learning process involve: 

1 . Awareness 

2. Need 
3* Action 

4. Satisfaction 

Good teachers take these steps into account. The formula is not a precise one. 
however, nor is every teaching eituation exactly alike. But regardless of ths time, place 
phases involved, learning does not take place unless the "learner" experience these 

Extension agents or teachers working wit!, adults have the same problems. They 
oust work harder at the job of teaching because iaey operate under a process of education 
that is not oompulsoiy but involves voluntary students or participants. In extension the 
objective ia to bring about change in an individual, meaning in most cases that before the 
nsw ^11, practice or idea is accepted an old one nnst be discarded. Thus the emphasis 
on motivation of the individual to act must be convincing. But once the individual is 
convinced, he will act. It is at this stage that many agents claim success. We must admit 
that this is what extension is striving for. Unfortunately too many stop at this stage. 
Unless the individual receives satisfaction as a result of his actions, success cannot be 
elainsd. The individual will r«ject the new and regress to the old idea, skill or practice. 
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In other words teaching moy have taken place but learning has not. Successful 
teaching depends upon the individual making a "permanent" change. The teacher cannot rest 
upon the fact that he has presented knowledge, he must prepare the "learners" so that they 
notice I wantf act and are satisfied. 

There are two definite roles for the teacher: 

1. To prepare the •'learner", and 

2. Present knowledge. 

Too often teachers fail to do one or the other well enou^i. Failure in teaching 
can always be traced to the failure of the teachers to take the "student" into account or 
they failed to be sure of their facts (knowledge). 

Extension agents have a greater responsibility in the teaching process because 
they must live with their "students". The agents future is dependent upon the success of 
the people who have learned, not in how well the agents may feel they have tau^t. 

Extension educators need to study and become skilled in the art of teaching. The 
art of preparing people so they can learn and the art of presenting knowledge that people 
can learn. They must not, however, become so concerned in the art of teaching that they 
lose f?ight of the ultimate objective which is: that people make desirable changes - "learn" 
something. 
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Chapter 7. 

KPFECTIVE OOMMUNICATIOH IH EXTENSION 1/ 

?^!^f^°°v*"^"°*^^°'^ essentially a process of communication— cotmrnmication of 
Ideas and skills between and among people. It includes the transfer of technical informs 
tion from its source to the farmer or villager, but it is more than that. Technical know- 
ledge IS of no use unless it is accepted as authentic, ie adapted to the needs of the 
villager and is put to use. Furthermore, the villager may not understand the information 
and need to ask questions. He may have special problems for which the ertansion worker 

V t^C ^f*"'^^' He may recpiire more information. Therefore, an exchange of ideas back 
and forth between teacher (extension worker) and learner (fan»er) is essential. 

_^ ^ility to communicate determine s to a very large degree the sucfteaa or fn.i i«r« of 
an ertension worker. He has technical information from reseS-ch and other sources. It is 
his responsibility to establish effective communication with the people he serves so they 
use this information to continually improve their agriculture and rural life. 

Let us examine this process of oomamnidation as it is used in extension teaching. 
The Teaching Situatior 2/ 

The teaching situation is the actual coming together of the extension worker and 
people Whom he serves. It can be an informal meeting like a farm and home visit, or office 
visit when the farmer comes to see the extension worker. It can be a demonstration by the 
worker or a local leader. It can be a village meeting whore the extension worker shows a 
film then gives his own talk and answers questions. ' 

? short, a teaching situation may develop wherever the extension worker is. The 
worker should always remember he is or can be a most important element of a teaching 
situation. He can not get away from teaching situations because he is first and foremost 
a teacher, a teacher who brings extension education to adults. 

When I first began in extension, I replaced a man who was retiring after 33 years 
as an extension worker. Ha told me, "Never let the people down. They expect you to be 
their agricultural teacher wherever you are. At any kind of agricultural demonstration or 
meeting, at picnics or any kind of social or official gathering, you are an educator first 
and a citizen second. Don't forget that J" 

The teaching situation is the opportunity for the extension worker to teach, but 
it just does not happen by itself. Creating an effective sit uation m^ ^ nlv up to the 
WorKeri He whole program will stay on papaer or in his mind and will never materialize 
unless he makes it come alive. He does this by setting up teaching situations, hundreds 
of them. Each one is desi^ied to move one extension objective or a definite part of one 
into jreality. 

1/ Edited by lymaa J. Noordhoff, Extension Specialist, Office of International Extension, 
Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agricultuw Washington D..C. 

2/ Communication in Extension as Developed for Western Nigeria - Western Nigeria Ministry 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources p 3. 
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Communications Process }/ 
S - M - C - R 



Sender ^ Message 



Purpose 
Content 
Treatment 



"Noise" 



Channels 



Receiver 



— Methods \ (Aware 

— Visual ^ Perception (interested) 

— Spoken "Noise" 

— Written Greater 

Combination imder at ending (EJvaluated 



(Also 3 senses: 
si^t, sound I 
smell f touch| 
taste; 



Decision 

(Tries out 
Action (Adopts 



When Receiver Responds to Message 
This is Feedhack 



Receiver 
( former 
sender) 



Channel^ 



Messages- 



Sender 

(former receiver) 



Figure 7^1 

The communication process (S-M-C-R) consists of four essential elements: (1) Sender 
or communicator of ideas or information, (2) Message to be transmitted, (3) Channel or 
means of conwunication and (4) Receiver of information or audience. 

When an extension worker talks with one farmer, the eirtension worker may start the 
conversation;, therefore he is the sender, what he says is the 'message, tte spoken word is 
the channel and the farmer is the receiver. When the farmer replies the roles are temporily 
reversed. The farmer is the sender and the extension worker becomes the receiver. Paawr s 
response is called feedback. 



The Communicator A Teacher 

The communicator (sender) is the originator of the communication. We as extension 
workers must take the initiative to establish communication with rural people and keep it 
functioning. Hence each of us is the communicator during much of the communication process. 
The communicator requires credibility. He needs to be believed and to have the confidence 
of his audience. An extension worker can improve his credibility by learoing to communicate 
effectively. A good communicator — 2j 

1. I&iows his audience, its wants and needs; knows his message, its content 
and how to present it; knows effective channels of communication to reach 
his audience with his message; and knows his own abilities and limitations 



1/ Lyman J. Noordhoff - FES, USDA, Washington, D. C Adapted from Sander's "Cooperative 
Extension Service, Prentice-Hall I966 p. 53 

2/ Communication in Extension as Developed for Western Nigeria - Western Nigeria Ministry 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources p.4 
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2. Is interested in his audience and its welfare, and how his message 
can help; is interested in improving hie skillB in coranuni cation 

3. Prepares his messages carefully, using appropriate materials and 
devices to elicit interest and insure a successful reception of 
the messages 

4* Speaks clearly 

5. Uses words and language the people will understand 

6. Realizes that mutual xinderst ending between teacher and learner— 
a coimnon bond — is mostly the teacher's responsibility 

7. Is aware of the limits of time; does not try to unload the irtiole 
burden of any topic at one time; cheeses only those parts most 
appropriate for the particular teaching situation; does not keep 
learners too long at one time (boredom sets in sooner than you 
think). 

Of course the opposite of a good communicator is a poor one. He • # . 

- Pails to bring messages really useful and appropriate to learners 

- Pails to give the complete story sai\ relate it to the learner's problerais 

- Porgets that time and energy are needed to absorb and "think over" new ideas 

- Keeps on talking while others are not listening 

- Pails to develop credibility 

- Pails to know and understand the values, customs, prejudices and beliefs of 
the learners 

- Pails to start where the learners are in knowledge, skills, interest and need. 
The Messagas 

We, as extension teachers, have important infomation and ideas irtiich we hope our 
audience will receive and interpret exactly as intended. Often this is not the case, due 
to incomplete information, poor presentation or other reasons. To help avoid these 
difficulties we need to consider our purpose, the content of the message, and how we present 



Our purpose or objective should be clearly in mind. What change in behaviour do 
we want to bring about? It can be a change in knowledge, attitude, skill or in what we 
expect the aodienoe to do. 

The content of the message should be relevent to the reoeiver. That is, it should 
be something of interest to him. It must be related to something he understaadSf feels 
or thinks; something he can accept. 

The treatment of the message does much to make it acceptable and understandable to 
the receiver. It should be logically organized and in terms he or she mderstands. 
Purthermore, it should conform to accepted social standaa^ds. Treatment can make a message 
interesting or dull and boring. 
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Chaxmels of Communication 

Extension of teaching methods are channels of coimmmication with the people served. 
These laethods may be classified as vlaual, spoken or written. (Some are combined methodS| 
like movies). Each has its advantages and disadvantages. 

"Seeing is believing" is an axiom of extension education. Pict\ire writing is an 
ancient form of coranmni cation, Pictures, charts, diagrams, exhibits and posters perform 
vital communication functions in the most advanced societies. Visual and oral methods 
are about the only methods for extension workers to serve illiterate peoples. Method and 
result demonstrations were so useful in early extension work in the United States that the 
local extension worker was called a •'demonstration agent". 

Spoken methods include individual contacts such as farm and home visits, office 
calls, meeting of all kinds, radio and television and telephone calls. Except for radio 
and television, they allow two-way communication, a big advantage. Lack of understanding 
can be detected and cleared up on the spot. Not only words but gestiires and expres.sions 
of both speaker and listener contribute to clear communication. 

But there are also disadvantages and obstacles to be overcome. Since an oral 
message is not recorded, the receiver may remember it differently than the sender meant it. 
Where precise instructions are only spoken, the receiver has no way to refer back to what 
was said. 

Only a limited number of people can be contacted face-to-face in a day. This makes 
most oral corrounication expensive. Language can be a problem. Where extensicn worker and 
villager flpeflL.i: different languages, spoken conraunication requires a third person as inteiw 
preter. This is a^dcward and slow and may distort the message. Even when both extension 
worker and villager speak the same language, words have different meanings and can be 
misinterpreted. Fortunately, through repetition and questioning, those misunderstandings 
can often be detected and corrected. 

Radio has enabled millions of villagers to receive information of all kinds, 
especially since the introduction of inexpensive, transistor models. Radio and television 
are used extensively in extension education in both advanced and developing countries. 
These are fast, and inexpensive methods of disseminating information. Disadvantages are 
that communication is only one-way, information cannot be adapted to local conditions and 
the extension worker competes with many other communicators for attention and response 
of the audience. 

In spite of its problems, spoken communication idien supplemented with visual 
aids is a basic method of extension work with illiterate societies . 

Written communication is indispensable in day-to-day operation of any organization, 
including extension sei-vice. Technical information and instructions must be distributed 
to the staff. Records and reports must be prepared, kept available for use and submitted 
to superiors. The put)lic must be kept informed of activities and accomplishments. 

Written conHmmi cation has greater status and carries more authority than oral 
con»ajnications. Letters, bulletins, circulars, news stories, aanoucements of events and 
magazine articles contribute to extension education in literate societies. They provide 
a low-cost method to disseminate information to large numbers of people. But again this 
is mostly one-way coinmmication. Pew people will change their methods of farming or 
homemaking only because they read about it. However, *en interestingly prepared, such 
information will attract the readers attention and may stimulate him to seek more information. 
Among illiterate people, written information is of value to the extent that the few who 
can read pass on information to others. 
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The effective erteneion worker will adapt his teaching methods to the subject, to 
the conmmnication skillB of his audience and to the facilities available. UBuaXly he 
will use two or more channels of communication in the same presentation. 

The Receiver or Afi<<ience j/ 

The audience are those whom the communicator Irishes to receive, understand 
and use the idea. If the audience is to make progrejBs, the extension teacher somehow 
helps them to change ~ change their knowledge, attitude or behaviour. If no chang e takes 
place there haa been no conwiunication^no proflyesB. Communication has taken place if the 
cultivators learo facts about the new wheat (knowledge); or if some of them begir to feel 
the new wheat may offer some advantage (attitude); or if some decide to tiy it O^ehavior). 

The significant thing to remember is this: while people in general are rather 
similar, they also differ in thousands of waya^-nearly all the result of past experience. 
Often some of these differences block communication. 

Differences in education mean different abilities to underst&;\d difficult concepts 
and technical language. Per this reason communication often fails because the communicator 
uses language too hard for his audience to understand. An extension worker cannot expect 
much progress in getting his people to build sanitary latriness or to control flies and 
mosquitoes if they have not first learned the germ concept and the relationship between 
micro-organism and disease. 

Good extension teaching, therefore, recjuires a thorougji study of audience. This 
means their abilities, backgrounds, interests and previous accomplishments. ?he mo re we 
know about the audienoec the better job of teaching we can do. ' 

Piirthermore our knowledge of the groups with whom we work will help us plan our 
approach to them and select the best methods to use. 

An extension adviser was assigned the job of working with villlagers in a remote 
province. Arriving unannounced, he found no one in si^t. People suspected any stranger, 
so hv^ faced a real problem. He had to make contact with the village elders before he 
could get anything done. 

The adviser want casually to an open space and started drawing flgoree in the dust 
with a small stick. Toungsters soon appeared. As a small group gathered, he gradually 
overcame their shyness by entertaining them with little tricks and games. 

Before long most of the children had gathered around him, enjoying themselves 
thorou^Jily. Gradually some of the parents edged in cautiously. After watching the action 
for a time, they too began to smile. This way the extension worker made contact with 
adult villagers througSi the children. 

By understanding his audience and by the use of simple visuals which they could 
understand, this extension worker was able to communicate effectively in what otherwise 
mi£^t have been a difficult situation. 

A communication theorist would call the villagers^ suspicion of strangers «noiBe«, 
Noise in this sense ig anythin g that prevents a message from getting throurfx to theljtvtended 
laidience. Noise may be fear, prejudice, inability to grasp the idea or any of many possible 
barriers. 



1/ Using Visuals in Agricultursl Extension Programs - Iftiited States International 
Cooperation Administration pp 11-12,15, 16-18* 
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The point is that good communicators anticipate and try to prevent noise if they 
cain. And they etre ready with means of overcoming barriers in case they ariee. 

Communication failure also may occur when the idea being communicated seems 
contrary to accepted local customs and beliefs. This too is noise. Recognizing this 
danger beforehand and planning alternate approaches to the problem is an essential part 
of successful communication. 

The attitude the sender conveys to his audience often affects the tranamission of 
the idea. If the communicator seems to his audience well informed, sincere and respectful 
of those to >^om he is speaking, he is more likely to succeed in transmitting his idea than 
is the person ¥ho seems poorly informed, disinterested, insincere or disrespectful of his 
audience. 

To those who would go out and work effectively with people, let it be clear that 
there is no basic competition among the methods or channels of corarawnication. The challengpe 
is that of making meanings clear and of getting ideaa accepted . To this end you will need 
to use all of the methods of commiunication readily at hand and improvise others as you go 
along. It is a question of getting the proper combination of channels for the job at hand. 

You will find visual materials and methods to be a major help instead of an 
incidental one. With their help and an understanding of the communication process, you will 
get the job done. 

How and Why Adults Learn 

Stated simply, learning is that kind of activity by a person which causes him to 
be different in some way afterward. And because of his action, he: 

- Adds to or changes his previous information or knowledge; 

« Does some task or operation differently than before; or 

^ Changes his attitude or point-of-view about something. 

How does a farmer leam new facts, improved farming practices? How do his lone- 
established attitudes or ways of feeling become changed? 

Let us use the father, Ahmad, as an example. At wheat threshing time, Ahmad hears 
that his cousin in another village has threshed out the largest yi-sJld of wheat he has ever 
grown. It W8t8 a much greater yield than Ahmad himself received that season. 

A few days later he visited his cousin to see his wheat. It looked like very good 
wheat. It was a different variety than previously was grown in any of the villages in that 
region. The landlord had given his cousin the seed; he had also given seed of this new 
variety to several other farmers in his cousin's village. Nearly all of them had harvested 
more wheat than they had for many years. 

Some farmers in his cousin's village had planted the same wheat as formerly and had 
harvested about the same yields as usual. Ahmad learned. He learned that there can be a 
big difference in what varieties (new knowledge); he also learned that sometimes it pays to 
try new ideaa (change in attitude). 

Leaming starts from an interest in something or a felt need for something. 
The learner does thingeK— becomes active— so he can satisfy his interest or need, 

Ahmad* 8 son feels a need to learn to use the sickle akilfullyt not becaoae he enjoys 
harvesting the grain, but to be like other boys of hie age. He also feels a duty— the need 
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to help his father with his work. Also, Ahmad wanted to eee and then plant the new wheat 
Ue was interested) because it will produce a larger crop and add to his amall income. 
He needs every bit of extra money he can earn for hie family. It aleo gives him satisfaction 
to produce good wheat and to know that his nei^bors think hi^ly of him. 

Succe«aful extension workers always begin their work with farmers by finding and 
using these ititerests and felt needs. Through gaining satisfaction in these, farroers 
develop confidence in themselves and in the extension worker and will seek his advice in 
other problems. 

New learning is built upon previous experience. Previous learning or experience 
serves to stimulate new learaing. This is especially true if the previous experience was 
satxsfying and vivid. Ahmad's son learned to use the sickle quickly because he had watched 
his father harvesting wheat so many times. 

This is association— that is building new learning upon previous experience. It is 
the fundamental principle of all learning. The extension worker uses it in almost everything 
he does. He begins to work with the farmer as he is. He learne how the farmer thinks, what 
are his attitudes, customs, fears, inhibitions, habits, his skills. Each of us is a product 
of many previous learnings, experiences, attitudes, fears, customs and laws imposed by 
others. 

A skillful extension worker knovs and uses some of the natural, human tendencies 
related to learning. Man has a tendency: 



- To seek and enjoy the presence of others 



- To seek and enjoy the approval of others and avoid their disapproval 

- To be aggressive or self-assertive. This explains how some individuals 
rise from the group to become leaders. Those less aggressive will follow 
good leadership 

- To be ruled by his emotions, such as liking and disliking o1;herB, joy, 
sorrow, fear, pride, envy. 

- To be viBual~minded--that is, he is especially receptive to things aeen 
aa compared with things heard 

Village farmers very likely will respond to teaching methods in accord with those 
tendencies. They will tend to reject or resent methods \diich conflict with these tendencies. 

Parmerii yho learn from a good extension teacher will remember. The successful 
worker uses several techniques to help people remember. 

Some of these are: 



1. Be sure people are deeply interested in what they are learning. 

This means that they must really want to leam and are ready to change. 

2. Be sure they understand very clearly eaoh step of the leaniing and 
the ;r-«lation of each part to the whole. 

3» Use words that are simple and familiar. Use as few words as possible. 
Once they are spoken, words ere gone forever. 

4» Supplement talking with clear demonstrations and with illustrations 
from the learner's experience. Use vivid images, interesting symbols. 
It has been proved that people liaam better and remember longer what they 
have aeen than lAat they have heard. 
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5i If possible, leam by doing. Have each person actually do the 
skill to be learned several tiroes. Watch each learner carefully 
and correct his mistakes at once. We leam errors as well as 
correct things. 

6. Teach information or skills as near as possible to the time it 
can be used. Bxamplex teach insect control just before the 
time when insects will appear. 

7. Be sure that each person uses the information or skill to his 

own benefit. If it does not benefit him, help him understand why. 

Steps in Learning 

Consciously or unconooiously, every person goes through certain mental steps before 
changing his ideas or practices. The wise extension worker understands this process and 
fits his teaching into the present thinking of his audience. Psychologists vary in the way 
they divide this process into stagesf but essentially it is more or less continuous progi^ese 
in thinking and changing attitude toward the subject. These steps overlap and form a 
continuum cf mental growth concerning the idea. 

Every person goes throu^ five clearly defined stages >diile adopting a new idea or 
practice. These are awareness, interest, evaluation, trial and adoption. Together theso 
make up the adoption process. Three other mental processes also take place during these 
stages. These are desire, conviction and satisfaction. 

Steps in Adoption Process ij 
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Figure 7-2 

Each step in adoption process depends on preceding steps being cdmpleted. Tet too 
often extension workers recommend practices '•too far ahead" of rural people. Ws urge them 
to tg[ a new rice variety, but actually they are only interested in it. They do not under- 
stand and we fail to teach, because our message is too advanced. Try always to first leam 
what stage of adoption process your people are in. Then send information related to that 
stage I or only one step hi^er. That way, you will commtmicate at their level. 



l/ layman J. Noordhoff, Extension Specialist, Office of International Extension, 
Federal Extension Service, U.S Department of Agriculttire, Washington, D.C. 
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Awareness of a new idea or practice is the first stage in learning to use it. 
p. villager may see a nsigfabor's new variety of wheat or rice that looks better than his 
o*n. A Jiousewife oay hear for the first time that she may use dried milk in the diet. 
Often the first stage of an extension educational program is to inform people that there 
18 a new variety of grain or new form of milk. 

If the new idea or practice affects the villager, he or she may become intere sted 

m getting more information. Is the new wheat as good as it appears to be' WilTTt 

actually yield more than the old variety? How can dried niUk be used? This step is 
also the beginning of evaluation which will continue until the new practice is finally 
adopted or discarded as impractical or undesirable. 

„.«.+s.«^f additional information is favorable, a desire for the advantages of the new 
practice takes shape but the villager is cautious. He knows what to expect from the old 
variety of wheat under varying conditions. But he does not know how the new variety will 
withstand drouth or wind storms. Therefore, he sows his own small, trial plot of the 
new wheat or watches several neighbors try it on their fields with s^iTTand growing 
conditions lixe his own. He watches it grow and compares it with commonly grown varieties. 
At harvest time he examines ihe grain, estimates yield and again evaluates results. He 
may also inquire as to marketability of the new wheat. Possibly the miller finds the 
new wheat has different milling qualities than the old variety. 

Assuming all factors are favorable, the villager becomes convin ced he should grow 
the new variety and he plants it the next year. He has adopted this practice. But he 
may stili be somewhat concerned lost some weaknesses appear in the new variety. If it 
continues to do well he has satisfaction with his decision to change to the new variety. 

^^^"ZTl *T f ^ ^^"^ "° permanent change in hie actions or 

attitude has taken place. 

Many negative as well as positive influences affect each person's decisions to 
change his attitudes and actions. Pear of change, fear of the unknown is a basic influence. 
What will txus new idea do to me? Pear is overcome by familiarity. Pacts are an antidote 
or cure to fear of the unknown. A farmer may hear rumors and opinions for and against a 
new variety of rice, but if he sees it grown, sees the yield computed, eats the rice and 
litef xt, his doubts are dispelled. 

Chanp results from personal decisions and these are affected by beliefs, emotions, 
customs, tradition and many other values, as well as knowledge. When facts axe not available, 
decisions must be based on traditional values. This seldom produces economic and sociS 
SoS!^!:. ^ extension workers, our taak is to bring new facts (technical information) to 
people and help them use these facts to make important decisions. 

Motivation of Rural People 

A motiva is something that prompts a person to act in a certain way. It is an 
incentive. We m extension education must persuade or motivate people to want technical 
Knowledge, to use it and to adopt a progressive attitude toward change. 

A-^^^ ^ Commercial advertising and propaganda also try to activate people, but throuA 
different means and objectives. Advertising and propaganda may restrict iheir use of 
technical information and other facts to favor the product or idea they are promoting. 
In extreme cases they will depart from the facts in trying to further their own interests. 

Education requires unbiased presentatio n of all facts pertinent to the decision 
lli^oTll tol^ated " Departure from the best available information 

-o +V. ^ ^;[®^if^'»« propaganda have the self-interests of the advertiser or propagandist 
O as their objective. Education is entirely in the interest of tha. reoipient~ tha fw^mer or 
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Conmiercial advertising in United States has long been one important source of farm 
information. Much of it is educational since it supplements and repeats extension teaching. 
Thus both private companies and government education benefit* New ideas move into use 
faster* 

Honever, a small minority of advertisers sonietimes present biasedi misleading 
information. This hurts rural people and the company itself, because sooner or later 
people will discover this and stop buying their goods. To the extent that advertisers 
confine themselves to the facts and present the facts in perspective , their activities 
may be considered education and contribute to social and economic developcaent. 

Life may be thought of as a continuing effort to satisfy a series of rising needs, 
from stirvival to fulfilling our greatest ambitions or attaining the *'good life". 

Surviyal may be considered the basic need of man. Pood| shelter and protection 
from harm are essential to life itself* But when a person is well-fed, comfortable and safe 
from attacki he feels a new need for assurance that he can survive in the future. Will 
he have enough to eat tomorroWi next week, next year? Will he be protected in case of 
storm or drouth? Will he be safe to continue to produce or procure his necessities? This 
is security, the second basic need. If he lives in a modem society, job security, savings 
and life and health insurance help satisfy this need. 

Group accetrtance is a third basic need. Not only does one feel a need for "belonging*' 
to his group, tribe, church or organization, but his acceptance by the group contributes 
to his own security and even to survival. The family takes care of its members who are ill. 
During food shortage, the comncunity may take joint action to secure needed supplies. Some 
church groups take pride in caring for their own unforttmate memberB rather than relying 
upon government to do so. 

A member of a group likes to be recognized for his achievement and hie contribution 
to the welfare of his group. He likes also to have a voice in group decisions and be 
looked to for advice in his own fisld of competence. This is recognition t a fovurth need 
of people in any society. 

And finally when these four needs are satisfied, a person needs to feel he has been 
successful. This is fulfilffent. Then he or she has achir^ved the greatest potential aa a 
^ firmer or homemaker, and as a citizen^ 

A wise extension worker will study his community and ita people, try to determine 
which kind of needs they consider to be avost important and base his approach accordingly. 
Too often foreign technicians try to appeal to a persons loyalty and public spirit idien the 
person is worried about the present and future food supply for his family. People in these 
conditions are less interested in becoming volunteer leaders aiding ertension programs than 
they are in their day-to-day living. 

Many factors motivate people to accept new ideas and practices: Here are some of 

them: ]J 

Psychological factors 

New experience 
Recognition 
Job security 
More leisure time 
Better life for children 
Greater efficiency 
Emergency needs 




y Communication in Ertension as Developed for Western Nigeria - Western Nigeria 
Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources, pp 9-10 
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Sociological factoPB 

Hi^er social status 
Greater prestige 
Role expectancy 
Sociability 
Hobbies 

Economic factors 

Education for cbildren 

More ooasumer goods (for more comfort, also for more prestige) 

Better homes 

Higber level of living 

More earning power 

Better occupational efficiency 

Satisfaction of learning 

One set of skills, when learned, will help motivate 
adults to tackle more difficult skills 



The Diffusion Process 

Diffuaion is the process whereby information and improved practices spread from 
their originating sources to thousands of ultimate users and adopters. In the case of 
agriculture, it is the process by *diich new farm practices or ideas are communicated fro^a 
sources of origin, usually soieatists, to famers» 

A major difference between the diffusion process and the adoption process is that 
diffusion occurs between persons idiile adoption is an individual matter. An understanding 
of both processes is important to a change agent, l/ 

United States farmers say they receive information from several main sources. 
These include friends and neighbors, government agencies (including extension workers), 
dealers and salesmen of farm supplies and mass media (newspapers, farm magazines, radio and 
television). Ihese are findings from rural sociology studies. 2/ 

In these studies mass media rank hij^iest in providing awareness and arousing 
interest in a new practice, closely followed by friends and neij^ibors. Government 
agencies rank third and dealers and s^esmen fourth. At evaluationj^ lyial and adoption 
stages, friends and neigjibors rank first and government agencies second. The hi^ 
ranking of friends and nei^bors emphasizes the value of volunteer leaders In introducing 
a new practice. Remttnber, thou«^, that mass media and friends and neie^bors became aware 
of new faots somewhere. Their source most likely was the Experiment Station or Extension 
Service. 



1/ North Central Regional Extension Publication no. 13, Adopters of Hew P&rm Ideas - 
Farm Foundation and Federal Extension Service Cooperating. 

2/ Adopters of New Farm Ideas - North Central Regional Extension Publication no. 13, 
Farm Foundation and Federal Extension Service Cooperating. East LansizuTi Uiohinn. 
USA, 1961. ' 



The alert extenaian noricerB will ina3ce fall naa of all available ehaimelB to inform 
faraera and villagera 

deae findings on aouroe of infoination hold true for U.S. with a oonmmioations- 
saturated society. Kural sociology research casts doubt as to how fully they aPPjy^ 
a developing nation with such lees mase media. One etady 1/ in Mexico proposes that this 
^jeneralization be tested! Tamers first hear about new ideas through channels of 
comimmication most aooeBsi ble to them and idiioh include new ideas in their Mssag*- 
Also, other resecot^ii will soon report diffusion studies in Brazil, Nigeria and India. 



Myren, Delbert T. - Rural Coimminicationa Mecua as a Deteminant of Diffusion of 
Infonaation about Improved Farming Practioes in Mexico. Paper read at Rural 
Sooiologioal Society annual meeting, August, 1962, Washington »»C. 
Br, Myren is Information Specialist, Rockefeller Ptoundation Agricultural Programme, 



Mexico. 
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Erteneicai services in each comtiy may find it advantageous to make studies to 
determine whei;^ Tillagers leaiti about new practices, idia*?; arouses their interest, and 
what convinces then they 0hould adopt specific changes^ 

The U.S. regional study shows also that all persons in an area do not adopt new 
practices immediately nor at the same tine. Instead, practices spread gradually aaong 
fanilies. This is true everywhere. Reactions of faraers were arranged in five categories 
according to time and speed of reactiour (Figure 7-3) 




Time of adoption 

Figure 7- 3 Distribution of farmers among the five categories occcrding to 
time of adoption. Prom '•Adopters of New Farm Ideas" 

Characteristics of Adopters 

These were characteristics of the five group of adopters: 

The Innovator is the first in his group or community to bring in or adopt a 
new idea or practice. Innovators are few, especially in societies bound by 1;radition. 
They have larger than average holdings, greater wealth, better education and a venturesome 
spirit. They are willing to experimant and risk failure on the chance of substantial 
personal gain. 

The Early Adopter is quick to see the value of a new practice in his community 
and will try it if he feels it ha« a fair chance of success. He is usually younger than 
average, has higher education, is socially active and reads more than later adopters. 

Majori-^ are of average age, experience and education, hi^y rsspeotr^d 
in their oomnmnities and" adopt a practice only after they are convinced of its value^ 

The Late Ka.iorit^v make up a large block of farmers of the connunity. They are 
more conservative, are less wealthy and adopt a practice only when it is generally accepted 
by the comunity. 

The Late Adopters are characterized by their conservatisn, are older than average 
and seldom take any risks. 

It behoves the extensien worker to know his farmers and their attitudes toward 
change* This knowledge shou34 be applied in planning programs to reach specific categories 
of faraers, in deciding whloh ezteasion teaching methods to use at different stages of 
program developnent and in t'^leoting and training leaders. 
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Studifts have shonn that th# innorator especially may not be the best leader. He 
is too fax advanced to enjoy the confidence of most fanners. Host often the early adopter 
is the natural comnmnity leader. People leam from demonstrations on his farm. This is 
more true in progressive conmmities and with younger people lAere (juick acceptance is 
valued. In conwunities slower to change, the early majority, or even la+e majority adopters, 
often hwre more influence ii. diffusing new ideas, especially among older people. 

Crrggp Droaadcs 

Extension education is concerned with chi^ging the knowledge, attitudes and practices 
of large numhere of rural people. But to do so effectively it mast take into account not 
only the wants, desires and wishes of individuals, but also how they act and react as ffroupg. 

Each person chooses whether to adopt or reject a nw idea or farming practice, 
but this choice is the result of interplay of many forces both within and outside the individual. 
His experience, education, traditions, nwntal capability and many other internal influences 
affect his decisions and choices. But there are many goals he cannot attain alone. 
Education for his children, medical services, improved roads, better markets, flood control 
and inlgation projects are a few examples. These require group action. The individual is 
also influenced in his decisions by the attitudes of others in his group or community, and 
he in turn influences them. In traditional societies this influence is so strong that 
few will act in opposition to the socially accepted standards of the group, even in their 
own personal activities. 

Any mass education movement like extension must be carried largely through groups 
and their formal or informal leaders to the masses of rural people who are the final target. 
Group action programs not only nxltipiy the effectiveness of professional extension workers, 
but aw the only means to bring about large-scale change. Therefore, extension workers need 
at least soma appreciation and understanding of group action processes. 

According to Beal, Bohlen and Raudabaugh l,^ gi'oups, like individuals, develop 
wants and desires, some of which tiiej establish as goals. In their effort to achieve those 
goals they select certain t^chniepiee. they add, however, that while the individual choossb 
his goals and adopts techniques iarg^ly on his own deciiiiofi* group choices are a product 
of many forces..... forces within individual members, between individual members and in 
response to extemal pressures. 

Three basic parts of the group process are the group, goals and techniques. The 
OTogp is made up of individual members, each different from every other member. Each has 
special intfrests, drives, motivations, expectations and hopes. He has definite values, 
attitudes, feelings, habits and beliefs. Each person also brings to the group certain 
negative forces Buch as his premonitions, fears and frustrations. He may also have 
ulterior motive* such as personal gain or a desire to play a role in the group for which 
he moy or may not be fitted. 

Each person reacts Individually, with aach other and with the group as a whole. 
These lines of force are called internal dynamics of group behaviour. Other forces also 
operate on the grwjp from outside. They make up extemal dynamics of group behavior. 
Every group is influenced by social pressures of the coranranity as to lAat Is acceptable 
and unacoeptahle. Other "outslda" groups also exert pressures on group members. The 
cownmlty and other groups expect certain behavior from the group in question. 



y Miitrt«d from Oeorge X. Beal, Joe M. Bohlen and J. Hell Raudabau^i-Leadership and 
Dynaulo Group Action, Iowa State University Press, Ames, Iowa, USA p. 39 
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Second, e»ch group has £2Sia» imrposas or objectivee . Otherwise it vould 
oot cxiBt. Sooetimee the goale are vague and only implied, Inxt if a group is to be 
prodttctive it must have specific goals adopted and landerstood by group toembers. In a 
democratic situation goals are chosen by the members as the result of dynamic internal 
and external influences^ 

Third, group iechnicme ia a predesigied pattern for human interaction, as compared 
with random behavior, in effective techniqxie motivates and actimtes both internal and 
external dynamics so that the forces are better integrated and directed toward the goals 
of the group. Some better known techniques are discussions, forums, role-playiniTt dialome^ 
intervlewfl and coimaittee hearings, ^ © f 

The group, goals and tacbni(iues are all governed by the value system— things that 
members feel to be important. Values determine idiich persons form the group, what goals 
they adopt and what methods or techniques they use to attain their goals. People join groups 
for many different reasons* Some join to enhance their status? some for the opportunity to 
help others; some to escape boredom; and some because their friends and nei^bors belong. 
Because of this variety of reaaons for joining, you can understand why groups often find it 
hard to agree upon goals, objectives and methods of attaining their goals. To become a 
leader or productive group member, you must understand why people act as they io and try to 
bring about a coimnon basis of agreement on goals and techniques. 

Productive group action requires that members take part actively in adopting goals^ 
deciding on techniq^^^ies and in carrying out programs agreed upon. There are many blocks or 
obataolas to full participation. A group works actively for goals like his own, but a person 
may not know of this group. If he knova of it, he may disapprove of their means to attain 
their fteals. He may feel insecure in the group, not fully accepted. He may feel inferior 
becauee of lower social status, lack of education or other reasons. He may not be sure 
of what the grcup expects of its members. Members need to examine themselves and try to 
cope with their blocks and frustrations as well as to understand these &ame problems of 
others. 

Man continually tries to adjust to his obstacles. These are among his more common 
adjuetm^ts: 

Aggression - strikes back blindly when his ideas are not accepted by the group. 

Compensation - no longer takes part in dieoassions, but still helps in other ways. 

Hationaliaation - denies to himself that he ever wanted the thing he bad worked 
for» It was not important anyifay. 

Identification - Assoclatas with others he considers more cuccessful than himself. 

Idealization * Over-evaluates his own attainment! ability, worth or importance. 
Coneidere his contribution more valuable than the group judges it. 

Displacement Blames eomeone else idien the person he idealises, does not live up 
to hift expectations. 

Projection ^ Blames someone else for his own failures. 

Conversion - Transfers energy inlio some physical symptom or ccaplaint. Becomes 
ill lAen unauocessful in hla relations with others in the group. 



Regaression ^ Satreata from a complex problem to a simpler one. «*hen dealin,? with 
large groupe he may wlah the group were smaller. 
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Negativism - Disagrees with all further proposals or alternatives. 

Fantasy - Day dreamine. Imagines the situation were different. 

Mfsst adjustraents are complex and any event may frustrate someone. Leaders may 
bi'lp g-uy;- .-pemtere understand their frustrations and the adjustments they make. 

Mjustments may be useful as well as destructive. For example rationalization 
used as an escape from the reality of embarrassing social situations. If used 
•j; • j.fSently, adjustment can help a person escape trom blocks, thus allowing him to 
>r ujoed with constructive activities. 

Thus group formation and participation include individual motivation, blocks and 
^>ftt5aentB. In this complex process a group of people with a wide variety of individual 
r^Hl^, values, skills and blocks to groap participation nold themselves into a productive 
Jroup* Each group is uni«rue, but certain essentials must be present before a group will 
ot formd.. "If individuals are to be formed into a group, conmon interests oust be 
established. There must emerge the belief that the group formed represents the potential 
of fulfilling those interests." 

Internal Dynamics of Groups. 

Each individual brings his t- m oharacteristics of the group. These include his 
interests, abilities, desires and wishes as well as his blocks and frustrations and his 
adiustments to them. These forces contribute to the dynamics of the group. Certain otber 
forces develop as a result of interaction between individuals. The uummation, integration 
and resolution of all these forces have been labeled the internal dynamics of *he group. 
Dynamics means the energies and forces derived both from individuals and from their intejv 
action with each other, and the sumraation and resolution of these forces into active as 
opposed to static behavior. 

Many forces combine to make up the internal dynamics of groups. Among them are: 

Atmosphere - The prevailing mood, tone or feeling that permeates the group. 
Physical surroundings; friendly atmosphere or one of fear, suspicion; authoritarian leadership 
or shared leadership. Bother leaders and members are responsible for creating an 
atmosphere under which group members may work together best. All group members should 
haTe a basic belief in the value of the individual, sincere belief in the dignity of man 
and an hoisest respect for each man's point of view. 

Co mminication Patteras - Many problems arise from iaability of leaders or group 
members tT'oommunicate with other group members. Words, gestures and expressions are often 
misunderstood. In heterogeneous groups it is particularly important that each group member 
makes sure he is ctssonini eating with all other group members. The m,>8t productive groups have 
a more adequate commmioation network than those that are less productive. 

Participation - This involves more than overt expression throu^ speech or action. 
A<;titudeB, gestures and manners also enter in. How many members take part? Wiat is the 
pattern? When one person speaks, is he followed by several others? la the pattern leader 
centered or distributed throu^out the group? 

Individual and group participation are related to the opportunities provided for 
members to take part. Attending meetings, serving as officer or on comoittees, washing 
dishes and writing news stories are also participation. The more a member partioipatest the 
more favorable are his attitudes toward the gpoup and the greater his feeling of oonoetn 
for identity with the group. Those members who participate the most are thoae who under- 
stand the basic purposes and functions of the group, have clearly in mind the group s 
expectations of its members and feel secure in taking part as a member. They also feel 
satisfied from thei" participation. 
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Group Standards • Thia means the level of performance expected of group ©embers. 
Standards include member conduct, p?-ticipation in activities and successful wrk completion. 
Standards becoae the groups expectation of members and officers. Standards should be 
realistic and understood by all. Deviation is froimed upon and groups have ways to secure 
obedience. In most cases higher group standards are set when the entire group helps set 
them. Standards should be enforced consistently, not easily with one person and rigidly 
with another. In general, the closer the person comes to living up to all group standards, 
the hi^er will be his group statue and hie sense of satisfaction toward the group. 

Social Controls - Every group secures conformity to erpectatione of its members 
throu^ social controls. They include rarious rewards and recognition like election to 
office, certain status and friendly attitude of the group. Punishments include rejection 
by the group and taking away privileges. Social controls should apply etjually to all, as 
much as possible. The effectiveness of controls upon members is directly related to the 
importance assi^aed by the member to maintain!) .i; membership and status in the group. 

Identity or "Ve feelinp** - Identity implies a common bond, a sympathy and a strong 
feeling of being united. Each member feels a common concern for what happens to other 
persons of the group, and to the froup as a whole. Identity is largely emotional. It is 
important to knpw th&t a member identify on one basis, but not another. He may agree 
with the fundamental purpose but not with the group as a whole, and vice-versa* People 
may identify with more than one group whose goals are in conflict. This may cause reduced 
participation. 



General Role Definition - The general expectation of group members or sub-group* 
role within the group should be well-defined ard understood by all. 

Functional Roles of Group Members - Different group members may play many roles; 
initiator-contributor, information seeker, opinion giver, elaborator, suramarizer, 
coordinator-interpreter, orienter, disagreer, evaluator, critic, procedural technician, 
recorder or others. 



Group Building and Maintenance Roles - Some examples are harmonizer, compromiser, 
gate-keeper or expediter, standard-setter or ego ideal, group observer and communicator or 
follower. 



Individual Roles - These are usually attempts by group members to satisfy individual 
needs irrelevant to the group. They include? 

Aggressor- expresses disapproval of values, acts, feelings of others 

Jlocker - disagrees with every proposal 

Recognition seeker - calls attention to himself 

Self-confessor - expresses his personal feelings 

Playboy - makes display of his lack of involvement 

Dominator - tries to assert authority 

Special interest pleader - cloaks his own prejudices in pleas for special 

gr(s?ups. 



Human Relations Skills - These refer to the ability to work with and get along with 
people* Persons in each group poasess human relation skills, in varying degrees. The 
bAsio understandings and ekills needed for good human relations can be learned and communicated. 
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H>teroganel-t»-HoBOg«i«ity (Differ«ne«-Iiil»aefl8) - Ve need to recognise that all 
groups have bom degree of heterogeneity. «• to leani to understand these differences 
snd bow they maj be hjawmised for greatest group productirity. We tend to group oBrmelvea 
m the -basis of siiri-laxities. Eowerer, within these relatively hoaogene-ous groups there 
are aaay differences. Oroup aasibera working together over tine tend to becoa* acre alike in 
interest, objectives jpad satisf actions. 

Groan Siee - Sise is particularly inportant in decidiag idist group techniques to 
use under certainTosditiona to accoaiplish specific goals. La.rge size may linit the amount 
and quality of coBnnmication that can take place among individuiil group members. As size 
increases, groups show a greater tendency to adopt more formal procedures. And larger 
groups usually find it harder to coordinate group activities. Emcient size varies with 
the taak, time available, •aturity of the group or anount of follow-up action wanted. 
Experience shows that conndifieeB of 3, 4, 5 or 7 persons ar« sore efficient, while diBc^asnon 
groups of 12 produce effective conoonication. 

Group Ivaln^iqB - SvalUAtiaa is present in all groups. It may be systematic or 
accidental, cmSous or unconscious. He evaluate three types of performance - our own, 
others and the group as a wboU. H% evaluate other groups and they evaluate us. Systematic, 
rational evaluation has great potential to lead each member and the entire group to greater 
productivity. Leaders who evaluate more thorou^ly their own and their group's work are 
often rated most effective. It would seem hi^y desirable for groups to set up some 
formal methods so the? can evaluate periodically group prooeas as well as group progress . 

The Ertemal Hynamics of Groups 

External forces also affect all group activities. Among them are oonmunity values, 
coimunity expectations, institutional values, pawnt group affiliations and control, 
iutergroup competition, prestige and status. These external forces affect eveiy group - 
its member motivation, goals, methods and on-going activities. These external forces are 
reflected largely througji the beliefs, feelings and actions of members. 

The cooBunity develops expectations of various grsmpa. Certain poups with 
certain kinds of members are expected to perfora apecific functions for specific categories 
of people. 

Expectations of a givsn group may be based upon tradition, past performance, social 
status of membership and leadership, publicly stated purposes and public image of the 
organisation and its organizational affiliation. Forces nay also originate from nonHBsmbers, 
other groups or institutions in the comBMnlty such as schools^ churches or businesses. 
These external forces may be judged restrictive or expanBive. 

The Social Action Process 

Certain essential steps have been identified as a guide for aff<ioting change, y 
Attention to these steps can greatly expedite the introduction and diffusion of new and 
inprovad practices in rural commsmities. They incl\jdet 

1. Initiation 

2. Legitimation 

3. Diffusion 

4. Organization and planning for action 
3. Conducting the program 

ERIC y Marlys Richert - A Study of Paotors for Consideration In lUmberahlp Selection of 

i—" County Extension Program Co««ltteeB. TMpablished doctoral thesis, TJniverslty of 

Wisoonsin. U.S.A. 1957 
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InUiati<^ coaaiBtB of someone coming up with a new idea ot -improved practice he 
feels IB useful. He is the initl>tor and aay be the local extension i«,rke:r. a specialiat, 
a progressive fanaer or almost anyone. The extension worker is a professional intiator 

^ Ze^t'^^^^J^**' -^l '^^^^•^ ^8 idea, problem about i*xch something should 
be deae, or laproved pract.ice with a few other people. "Together tb^y pmrx^^ and reriae 
tne Idea and accept it as their own. Each of these p^^pU in tum dliac^ tbie idea wl th 
a few others each of whoa may contribute ftaTtfo#*r t&e problem^ 

Lepnwff|i^a i i*f«rK to getting mptov&i th« idea by the power structure. The 
T!:^*?"^, cEiscuss it with e specialist or bis supervisor, especially 

If additional resources are necessaiy to carry it out. But more important, he must discuss 
has Idea with pereons m the comarenity who may affect acceptance or re;jection of the idea 
by the masses of rural people. This discussion again may lead to re^sion of the idea and 
Sigain the legitimizers may accept the revised idea as their own. 

with wfcom^r*,^! f approval of the power structure, the extension worker and the people 
with nhom he hsA discussed the ideas, using the diffusion process encourage people of the 
coaniunity to talcs up the Idea or practice. Again, discussion with influential people may 
nriL^Ji^^^***^'^** adaptation to the situation. Support of influential persons in 
the social system is especially important at this stage. 

, OrgJiization and Planning implies that a group of people be brought together to 
explore alternatives, deteraine objective and plan action. They will examine situational 
information, determine the scope of activity, and assign responsibility. Even in conducting 
the £ro|22m adjustments in plans will occur. Evaluation upon completion points the way "to 

*u VI 'ii":<'*'>i^g«»»i'al of agriculture in a Latin American country became enthused with 
the philosophy of extension education while attending an early FAO training center. TJpon 
retura to Ms country he resigned as director-general and arranged to be appointed natiraal 
director Of «rti»»i on. He went to his home coannmity and py^ceedtd to develop an extension 
program including crop improvement demonstrations, youth cluba and community developawnt 
projects. The pro«;ram was so successful tliat the people arranged a fiesta to celebrate 
their accompllshmenta and to honor the extension direcstor. The minister of agriculture 
was invited. He expected the people to give him the treatment befitting a dignitaiy and 
to then present their requests for help from the central government. Jfach to his surpriss 
ST*I!" ''^'^^ ^" products t'ley had raised? children demonstrated 

laat they had leained in the youth clubs, and expressed great appreciation to the director 
or exve&8iozi« 

4> *v "inifter became alarmed. He retuwed to the capital and demanded the resignation 

of the director whom he thought was building himself up to take the adnister's place. 

n V ^ 5'??°*' followed the steps in the sooial action process with one exception. 

He ho'i not legitimited the program with the minister. Furthermore he had conducted the 
progiaa in his own name rather than aa a project of the ministry of agricul-ture. 
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Chapi«r 8« 

CSSSBDinOSB APrecmG EnHEHSlOT lEACHIHa 

In Chapter 3, ve di»ou«8«d a ntaiber of factora to take into account in organising 
«e «gt«n*iQe sorvioe. W«iy of these factors also affect the choice of aethcdB to he nsed 
in ezt«wlon education jsrograaB. Aawng the more important ere the eocial etructnres in 
raral comanitiaa, rural leadership, econoaic factors and civic and connraaity organisation. ^ 

3>aring the past tws decree, aost of the less developed countries have been 
trying *o ap«ea up their rates of economic development and social change, often with the 
help of iat«ni«ti<aal orgaaitations and the more fortunate countries. This aaaisteace 
has come in two forms - eooaoaics assistance in the form of loans and grants and technical 
assistance in the form of advisers In a variety of fields. Althou^i such assistance was 
quite effective ia Europe following World War II, results in developing countries of 
Asia, Africa sod Lattin Americe hvn not come up to expectations. Much of this dis^point- 
ment can be attributed to dlffea-maoes in social structure hetwean developing countries and 
the more advanced nations nhich provldod amoh of the economic and technical assistance. 
Social factors often outweii^ *3oaomic factors when a draatric change in production prac- 
tice is involved. Egyptian villagers resisted the introduction of newhii^ yielding i&eat 
varieties heoaase the straw was shorter, less useful in waving mats and there appeared 
to be less of it for use in feeding their animals. The attitude of Hindus toward cattle 
Blaa^ter is a well known blo<ik to agricultural development in parts of India. 

The attitikle of individuals toward change and the influence on this attitude of 
the various groups in the social structure is perhaps the most important element for con- 
sideration W extension workers. A knowledge of the social structure of the oommnaity, 
the values of each groep and claas and methods of promoting group action are esseatial 
tools of the suocessfttl ext«wlAn worker* 

Seoial and Cultural Pactogm in Extension l/ 

Mhat people do by tradition is mainly determined by the organisation of the so^ 
clety and its culture. Let us now consider some of the terms that we use lAen talking 
about people and their way of life. 

Soolety. This is the term used to describe a group cf people who have lived and 
worked together long enou^ to get themselves organised and to think of themeelves as a 
social unit. Society has a structure, that is to say, a patterned arrangement of relation- 
ships between the people of that society. 

The struoture or oraaaisation of a siociety is the way in which the society is 
organised into families, clans, tribes, oonmrunities, clubs, etc. People change, they are 
bom, grow up and die, but the organisation remains. ; 

Culture is what we call tks way of life of the society, the way people behave. 
Culture is the product of people in a society or group; the ideas, attitudea, rulea and 
habit r which people evolve to help them in their conduct of life. 

Progressive agriculture involves the farmer in making decisions for himself about 
which crops to grew, how to grow them, how best tc use the land, labor and money. By per- 
suading farmers to adopt progressive agricultural methods, extension workers encourage 
farmers to make deoisions for themselves on farming matters which have in the past been 
strongly influenced by the traditions and habits of the sooiety. 



1/ D, J. Bradfield - Guide to Extension Training. PAO, riome, Italy pp. 95 - m. 
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For exaaple, a farmer may arrange %rtth nei^bora to exchange hia acattered gar- 
dens ao as to conaolidste them in one holding lAich he can farm more efficiently. He deci- 
dea to have his holding f&rm-planned. He decides to grow more or different food and cash 
crops, to buy and uee I'ertilitera and ox-plowstto move hia horse and crttle sheds from the 
village to his holding. The farmer may have saved money i&ich he had hnried under the 
floor of bis house. iSaybe he vaa going to uae it to bay more cattle, to pay lobola (bride 
parent) to enable hia son to marry, to buy a bicycle, a maiaa mill or a lorry. He 
may now decide to a-^nd aome of it on improving his farming by baying plows, fertilixers, 
wire for fencing or ^^ssibly to pay labor to stomp his farm. If he has not got enough 
money he may acelc a loan to buy theae things. 

These are all ateps toward progreasive farmings They are changea fi'om the tradi- 
tional way of doing things, when the farmer merely did what hia nei^bora did* But the 
deciaiona he makes do not affect him alone. They also affect his family and the conmmnity 
in which he lives* 



The farmer may want his sons to help him plow. His wife and dan^ters may have 
to learn to handle an unfamiliar crop. The lAole family may have to work harder and in 
different ways to establish the farm. 

Because he is changing fi'om the accepted traditional pattern of farming and 
liyigjOther villagers may be suspicious or even hostile. His decision to exchange gar- 
dens with neighbors disturbs the pattern of village gie^dens. The headman or whoever trar- 
dltionally allocates land may oppose the changes. If the gardens were originally given 
to the farmer 'a wife, her family may be unhappy at the change. Above all, the changes 
repreaent a break with the traditional way of doing things and are a threat to the exis- 
ting social relationships. Therefore members of the society who va^ue the traditional 
ways above all else will be opposed to the farmer lAose auccess is due to adopting program 
eive waya of farming. His success appears to them to threaten their influence over other 
village people. 

The opposition may be too much for the farmer. He may value the goodwill of hia 
nel^ibora too much to risk their disapproval. While wanting to change he fears the criti- 
oisms which will result from the change. He still wants to belong to village eociety and 
to keep the good opinion of hia nei^bors and relations. For this reason, the change from 
traditional to progreasive agriculture Is usually made gradually. Wien the family and com- 
munity have seen the advantage of a new method they may be leas opposed to the next step. 

Because the fsrmer is making a break with tradition he wanta to be aure that he 
la doing is sound and safe. He is exchanging the known results of traditional waya of 
farming for the unknown of the new methods. He may agree that the results of traditional 
waya of farming are not good enou«^ but will the results of the new methods be sny better? 
He wonders if h« vill be able to carry out the new methoda, will they not be too difficult 
or too expensive for him? What will happen to himself and nls family if the new methoda 
fall or he is unable to carry them out? Who will help him If they fail and he has nothing 
to eat and no money? At least In the past the old ways gave him some money and some food 
and his family and nelfijibors would help him If he needed anything. 

For these reasons the extension worker should: 

1. Study the social organisation tnd the culture of the people with whom 
he works. 



2. Identity himself with their alms and waya of life. 



3. IQiow their customs and traditions. 
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4- Tfedcrstand the TalT?e8 of the society, that is, the things that people 
consider most important — snd hereby gain the confidence of the people 
with 'Whom he vorks so that they will be encouraged with his support 
to take the risks that change involves* 

We will now consider briefly some of the principles of social structure and cul- 
ture affecting extension work. This is far from being a complete study. The reference 
books and papers listed at the hack, of the book may be related to your own experience and 
those with whoa ycu work* 

Social Structure 

It is iaiportant to understand the structure of the society with idiich one 
is working, to know who does what in the village sod, in particular, to know yiho makes the 
decisions* Who are the people of real influence who deal with the allocation of land? 
Many mistakes have been made in extension work throu^ lack of knowledge of village social 
structure or throu^ ignoring its existence* 

What are the factors cacusing the division of people into groups and societies? 

Sex division * Traditionally some jobs are carried out by men and some by women* 
Each sex has customary duties in village life and apiculture* If you plan to introduce 
a new crop or a new extension approach which is likely to change existing customs then 
you oust fully understand these customs before you can suocesfully change them* 

Religious and ceremonial groups * Members of certain religious groups have common 
loyalties and attitudes* "Oule Wamjulu*^ is an example of a ceremonial group which has 
very considerable influence among Chewa people in Malawi* 

Division baaed on age * The society has respect for the experience and wisdom 
of elders, at least in matters of a traditional nature* People who have grown up toge- 
ther have connon interesfts and experiences* Toung paople have different interests and 
attitudes from those of older people* These groups can be referred to as age groups: 
each group may differ from the others In attitudes, values and aims in life* 

GrouDing on the basis of coBPOn restdenoe * This grouping can consist of (a) 
small units: family, homesteads or hamlets of a few houses grouped together and split 
off from the main village, and (b) village under a headman which may or may not comprise 
several hamlets* The fact of living close together forces people to cooperate and deve- 
lop similar attitudes to common problems* If they fall to cooperate and disagree on coooBon 
problems the group may split and factions separate to form a new homestead or hamlet* 

Kinship groups * These are groups of closely related people* The basic family 
unit id father, mother and children, but this unit is made part of a larger group by bonds 
of blood and marriage* We are conoemed with this larger unit which is known as a kinship 
group* The bo&ds which tend to make members conform to group behavior, attitudes and res- 
ponplbllities are oalled kinship ties* 

It Is important to know the head of the group as he usually makes decisions bind- 
ing on its members* Members of kinship groups Lave a traditional responaabllity to help 
each other* These responsibilitieB are at once a help and a hindrance to the group 

Qy helping the aged, the sidk and the unfortunate members of the group they seek 
to avoid or reduce the effects of serious misfortunes* For example, elder brothers help 
pay school fees for younger brothers or nephews, bu*^ in doing so may put themselves in a 
difficult financial position or may even go short of good food for themselves and their 
famlliea in order to meet their responsibilities* 
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SyBtems of SucceBBion and Inheritance 

Matrilineal. Among many people of Kalawl, for example, descent Is matrilineal, 
that is, a man speaks of Mb home village aa the place whore his mother and mother's bro- 
thers w«e bom. In chiefs' families it is typical to find the ancestors remembered for as 
long as thirteen generations on the mother's side but for only two on tiic father's side. 
Succession is also matrilineal. The office of chief usually passes to the oldest sister's 
sons and if there are no sons to the children of the sister's dau^ters. 

:.i ^ V p^^'^^^ance of possessions does not follow the same pattern. They are usually 
divided between the dead man's brothers and sisters and his wife. As it is usual for the 
women to own the land, there is no change in ownership until the wife dies. Then the land 
is divided among the children. 

When a man marries he often goes to live in his wife's village. He may neglect 
his own children (by her J in favor of supporting hia sister's children in his home villas 
where he will xake most of the money he earns. He kno»/s that if his marriage breaks 

?! i Jv r""! I^f^'f "^^^^^ and go back to his home or marry into another village. 
ll rLT^i^^\T^ io improve his wife's land and make it into a proper farm, bsoa«se 
he feels that if his marriage breaks up he will lose the farm and the benefit of the 
improvements he has made on it. He also knows that his sister's children, whom he regards 
as more important to him than his own, cannot inherit that land, teder this system there 
18 little incentive for a man to develop a proper farm. More effort mi^t be made to 
teach women to become "better farmers and improve their land. 

of «,o^***1k f f ^««flly Jhe head of the family or kinship group in the name 

of the group that is, they ar*. a family possession. When the head of the group dies the 
next senior brother succeeds. If there are no brothera, or the brothers are not thought 
suitable by the family, the responsibilities of the head of the group may pass to the 
elder son of the dead man's sister, as with a chieftainship. Sometimes a chieftainship 
may pass to a brother if there is no nephew, or if the nephew is unsuitable. A very 
powerful brother may sometimes seise a chieftainship over the righful successor and per- 
suade the society or group to accept him. 

*4 These systems are not static. Some people, particularly those of more advanced 
education, are beginning to reject matrilineal inheritance and insist that their own sons 
inherit. Such people usually ask for land, either from a headman of a village with land 
available or in a resettlement area, so that thay can build a farm and homestead which 
will pass to the wife and children on the death of the father. 

*v Government of Malawi has recently passed a law introduced by Dr. Banda, 

then Rpime Ittnister, Karauzu's Mbumba Protection Ordinance, which directly affects i^ieri- 
tance. The law seeks to protect wives and children f*om the operation cf traditional 
patterns of inheritance which might result in the wife and children becoming destitute on 
the death of the husband, by reason of possessions and money being taken by the relatives 
of the deceased. This law affects only the inheritance of freehold or leasehold land, 
and does not affect the inheritance of land which continues to be governed by traditional 
law and custom. Succession to positions of family head, village head or chieftalnBhip 
is similarly not affected by this law » utu-uomp 

vo^v«,.p Tf+wS^!li'*"*^ inheritance systems of an area should be loicwn to extension 
workers. Although the new law supersedes some of them, it is inevitable that in certain 
cases the relatives of the deceased try to apply the traditional system, thus leading to 
disputes which may affect extension work. 
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Patrilineal Ngoni people follow this syBtem, desoenti succesBlon and inheritaaoe 
being tbrou^ the father's side of the family. Inheritance is passed from father to son. 
Following past conquest the Ngoni imposed this system on the Tumbuka and some Chewa people 
with whom the Ngoni intermarriedi but most people in Malawi follow matrilineal systems. 

These systems of inheritance and succession may seem complicated to the new 
extension worker unfamiliar with an area to which he has recently baen posted. The sys- 
tem operating with the various families and groups in his area should, however , be known 
to him. In some districts people of different ethnic groups may be intermingled. Ix is 
necessary to understand the differences in these aspects of their social structure and 
culture in order to be able to work successfully with all of them. If the extension pro- 
gram ignores the facts of succession and inheritance in the personal relationships of the 
people their confidence will not be gained and there will be great difficulty in carrying 
out the program. 

Other groupings c> There are, of course, many other ty^es of groupings. For 
«3camTr3e, cattle owners in a society will have certain interests in common on matters 
^f^^ii^;^ their cattlo. 

T h\^^ 'i^^Itare of a Society 

We have seen that the culture of a society is the way iu which people live, 
their customs, traditions, methods of cultivation and so on. The culture of a society is 
learned by each individual member of the society. Children are not bom with knowledge 
of he culture of the society; they learn seeing how older children and adults behave. 
Later, older members of their family or kinship group teach them about the customs and 
traditions of the group and the society. Later still, they may be initiated more fully 
into the society at ceremonies where they are tau^t by older pople traditional habits 
and customs and their role in the society. Aa the individual grows older, experience helps, 
him to unaerstand more fully the behavior pattern of his society and may also teach him 
how he can replace some of the traditional forms of behavler with new patterns. 

Culture is not an accidental collection of customs and habit# It has been evol- 
ved by the people to help them in their conduct of life. Each aspect of the culture of a 
society has a definitive purpose and function, and is therefore related to all the other 
aspects of its culture. This is important to remember when planning extension programs. 
Changes in one aspect of culture may have an effect on other aspects of that culture. If 
changes in one aspect of culture are introduced, and these are likely to have an unaccep- 
table effect on other aspects, then a program has little chance of success. This is one 
reason why local leaders and farm people should help in planning the program. They will 
know whether or not the changes proposed will be acceptable to the sooieiy. 

People think that the techniques and methods of cultivation practiced by their 
society are ideal. This is a problem we face when teaching improved methods of growing 
maiae in Malawa, for example. Pew people willingly accept advice on. better methods of 
growing maise as they regard this as a traditional crop, and the methods they use as being 
ri^t because they are customary. They have always grown maise this way, why change? 

For similar reasons, it is not easy to teach better methods of -poultry-keeping 
to village people who have kept chickens in the traditional way. It is also interesting 
to note that it is easier to teach more advanced systems of livestock huetandry such m 
stall-feeding to those who have not previously owned cattle than to those irtio have. 
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Cultures Change* Cultures are never completely static; they can and do change. 
The speed at which change takes place depends largely on the contact people have with 
ether cultures and new ideas and the ability of individuals within the society to ini- 
tiate and accept change. The erteosion worker's task can be described as helping to 
speed up the culture change in •!;«rnis of better fanning methods. 

In time, new ideas cr methods, once they are accept «sd by the society, gradually 
come to be regarded as customary. In most parts of Malawi the traditional way of agricul- 
ture waa to interplant maiee with beans and other crops on mounds (matutu). But now many 
people have grown orops in pure stand and on ridges for so long that they hare almost 
forgotten the old way. Growing orops in the new way has become customary and so is 
absorbed into the culture and traditions of the society. 

When cash crops such as Turkish tobacco are introduced, they are usually ri^t 
OT tside the >sxperience and therefore the customs of the society. There is no traditional 
way of growing these new orops. If people are willing to accept the idea of growing a new 
crop they are. willing to learn the new practices associated with it. After some years 
they become accustomed to the crop and methods of growing it and these methods become part 
of the society's culture. 

Because the crop has become part of the traditional way of doing things, it be- 
comes less easy to introduce improvements in methods of cultivation. Therefore extension 
workers introducing a new crop should aim fi-om the start to teach the most advanced methods 
practicable of growing the crop. It may become more difficult later on to improve when 
people have become accustomed to the crop. "We hare grown it successfully this way in 
the past — why should we change?" they may say. 

Turkish tobacco was introduced in the Mairaba district of Malawi as a new cash 
crop in 1956. Parmers who agreed to try out the new crop had no tobacco-growing tradi- 
tion or experience to guide them. They relied completely on extension personnel to teach 
them. Thus they accepted the need to use fertiliser on seedbeds and inthe field. Contrast 
this with the situation of village growers of other tobaccos, such as the dark-fired type. 
Because people have become accustomed to growing tobacoo over 30 years without fertilizer 
it has been difficult to persuade them to use it. However, recent intensive and widespread 
demonstration programs showing the benefit of using fertiliaer have now resulted in a much 
greater demand. 

However, althoug^i it was easier to teach advanced methods when introducing this 
crop, it was not easy to persuade people to grow Turkish tobacco. Itotll very recently 
comparatively few people in Maimba and elsewhere were growing this crop, althou^ many have 
seen that other farmers have made a lot of money from It. The reason may well be that 
people feared that growing Turkish tobacoo would affect their lives in ways which they 
were not prepared to accept. The farmer and his family have to learn new skills. The 
crop competes for his time and labor at a season when he is busy with other orops. He 
may fear that If he spends a lot of time growing Turkish tobacco he will be unable to 
produce sufficient quantities of food for himself and hie family. Again, there is increaing 
interest In this crop and farmers are now convinced that it is worth»*ile to grow. 
We can draw the conclusion that idiile there may be resistance to change, carefully planned 
extension work can overcome resistance to a new crop or farming method. 

Factors Ryoaotlne Change 

* x^. , "®,«^«»^<^ understand that there are many factors promoting change and make use 
of this knowledge in planning extension work. 
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Innovators - In every society there are some individuals who are more ready thto 
others to accept new ways of life. They have a certain influence on their society but it 
is sli^t: in fact| if change depended only upon these people the pace mig^t be slow* 
People in traditional societies are often suspicious and jealous of those who are ee^ger to 
change* 

However^ as the society comes to accept the idea of change the innovator may cease 
to be regarded with suspicion and gain a growing influence. In fact, social change is often 
led by a few unusual and outstanding individuals. 

Contact with other cidtures - Contact with other societies is an important force 
for culture change. Per example, in the past trade contacts between Malawi and Arabs in- 
troduced woven cloth to the coimtry and Islam to the Yao people. The "bslowoka" Mho 
crossed the lake from Teaganyika introduced iroxH smelting and iron hoes to the Tunbuka 
people^ The more contact there ie with other societies the greater is the rate of culture 
change. Extension workers are introducing new, scientific ways of farming evolved in tech- 
nologically advanced societies. Everyone who leaves his own society to travel for study 
or to work rjmong people of another society brings back ideas which may change his own way 
of life and be adopted by other people in his society. The more people in a society are 
exposed to new ideas the more likely it is that change may be accepted by the society as a 
whole. 

Commanioationg - Roads bring changes to a rural society. Travel is easier and 
more people C2m visit other places andleam about more progressive ways of doing things. 
Traders establish shops and the goods in them may act as incentives to induce people to 
produce more from their farms in order to buy these new things. The provision of roads 
in rural areas has been proved to have a profound effect on rural societies, accelerating 
the rate of eca -;:^mic and social progress. 

Newspapers and radio also bring rural people in remote parts into contact with 
the outside world. People in rural communities who have radio sets or who read newspapers 
are usually influential and can spread to their nei^bors the knowledge or ideas they gain. 

Other factors - Many other factors which promote change have been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Education may also be a means of exposing the youth of one society 
to the ideas, values and way of life of another. Political and economic factors may pro* 
mote change. For instance, the society may want new or improved schools because of the 
value people set on education to secure a better way of life for their children. The 
district council may ddoide to levy an education rate or tax to raise funds to provide the 
improvements the people want. Thus the indiridual member of the society has to find extra 
money for these improvements. This again is a f?vr,tor which will tend to promote change, 
for people will need to earn more in order to pay more for idiat they want. 

Usually new methods which can give the farmer a quick economic return are more 
likely to be accepted than those where he will have to wait for a long time to sec the 
benefit. They are also more likely to be accepted than ideas which are good but do not 
appear to result in the farmer earning money* Vegetables are good to eat and help to 
improve the farm family's healths But few farmers will grow them unless they can make 
money by selling them. However, in time, they may try eating the vegetables they fail to 
sell and gradually they may become accustomed to growing them for food as well as for sale. 
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, E^gnelon and other rural development work - Erteneion workers and personnel of 
oo^rj^ development organizations are agent a of change, bringing new ideas to the 
Gommianlty, as we have seen in the previous chapter. 

seeks to atSJSiJrS/***'''^^''*.^^""^'"'"' °^ promoting change, 

BeeKB xo aoo9i6raxe the pace of chanire and to culdA i* in wavo 4.v,a+ ^^^ns^t 

socially and eoonomioallj souBd, aTcultlrL^^io:4l^u'^^^^e*^^^^^^ 

Barriers to Chan^ 
Culture-based barriera 

Most rural societies look upon new methods with indifference and 
sometimes with suspicion. Respect for elders often results in the attitude that the old 
J^n^'^LitM:. . fear the unknown and untried, they also fear to incur criticism for 

Ini f+J! f ' °^ ^''''^^^y- '^^ ""^i^e of extension workers 

Se e^S«iL't;;f ^° .'^^''^^l^^^e' is often misunderstood. Village people may think that 
the extension worker is introducing changes to benefit himself. 

,4,^ . v i!^"^J:" ^^'^^ own culture - Members of all societies believe that their way of 
life 18 best. "These new methods of farming may be all right for other people but they 

nir-r; wi' ^j;""^* "^'^^^^ ^^^^^^ reluctant to try something 

new. "How can it be better than our way?" We know what is best for us." 



VTiit and diffiitg - People may be too proud to practice ways of farming that mar 
\l SJ^f t ^« P^^'^d to carry cattle 

«J 1 5 " ^•^^'^S down on farming although some 

successful farmers earn more than most government employees and school teachers. 

m,,.), wt /^if^''? - Certain improved varieties of maize have been shown to yield 

Z LTllll fr^*N' '^"^ ^««d f'"'"''" because Sey 

not^centL?^ '''J, ? """f "^i"^ "^^^ from them is 

^ f- **^«» appearance or some other factors more than 

the yield or cash return of a different variety of a crop. 

nended to ^!!!T/.^n^^°ynnir;? * °^ rotations reconn. 

?L on llVif- °JJi«f*ions; hence progressive planned farming did not begin to be accep- 
ted on any scale until less rigid methods were devised. In the Lunzu/LiranLe (Kuntaia) 
is """" !ff/°*^^i°'^« devised to increase economic crop^prXf?ion S t^ 

wos assumed that villagers wanted to be successful farmers. Many of the mes; workS by da. 

their village gardens merely to produce maiae, which could be grown easily by theS wives 

"ppirVt^^r "ih'^'^S.'" •^''"^ unemployment and^o pro" le f cSSS f^ol ' 

Zl \^^A Tit I recommended meant that the men would have tD work more on 

and the inferred aim to wean them back from town to village life. 

«ff«ot on ?j!*!Jir P''°f introduce new methods should take into account the 

:et'j2s°;e'ol:^did.'"'*'" ""'"^ '^^^ "•"^^ 
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Cugtomary body positions - Pecple in the north of Malwi use lon^andlt^d hoes and 
work nearly upri^t ^ereas thooe in the oenter and south use short-handled hoes and bend 
to wrk vith them. New methods or tools may recjuire differente body positions. The need 
to leam new positions may slow down aoceptance of the new ideas* 

Social Barriers to Change 

^^pp 9^fliMlitl<i>Q of the individual - Individuals within a society or a kinship 
group have responsibilities which they are expected to carry out. People >rtio avoid such 
responsibilities anger other members of the society. A man may find that as his income 
increases so his obligations to hie society or family increase. The more money he earns, 
the more help hie kinsmen will expect from him. This can be a very serious barrier to change 
if the individual sees little advantage in improving his position when he does not bene- 
fit much from the improvement himself. However, he may overcome this by concealing his 
wealth, by distributing his cattle among friends to look after, by burying money or banking 
it so that he can tell his kinsmen thai has no money to help them. This may result in 
a farmer being reluctant to carry out visible improvements to his farm such as fencing, 
buying farm implements and other things which would indicate to his kinsmen that he is 
wealthier than he saya. 

Traditional ceremonies - Ceremonies such as weddings, funerals and enthronement 
of chiefs can take up so much of the farmer' s time that he is unable to work his farm to 
the maximum efficiency. He is, therefore, unlikely to adopt new methods which, while they 
might inoreaae his income, mean that he has to devote more time to working his farm, and 
less time to ceremonial social obligations. 

Social structure - Extension workers should understand the structure of the so- 
ciety with which they work so as to be able to recognise and use the influential people 
\AiO are most likely to be able to persuade the society to accept change. 

A village may split into two or more factions because of quarrels between family 
heads. When working with these factions it is necessary not to favor one or the other. 
If a new idea is accepted by one faction it may be rejected by the other simply because 
the first has accepted it. Always find out who is an authority in a village. It may be 
one individual or a number of people. Sometimes a whole family may participate in making 
village or group decisions. Elected officials, chiefs or headmen, are not necessarily the 
only leaiers or people of most influence. It is necessary to recogniee and work througji 
such official leaders but there may be other people \Aio have no official positions yet ybo 
have an Influence within the group and \Ao should be consulted. 

Progress in agriculture usually necessitates persuading individual fanners to try 
out new methods. But individuals like to associate themselves with a group; they feel safer 
with othar people who have common interests or some other link with th^m. We reoogniae 
this fact >dien giving a demonstration or holding a meeting for a group of farmers rfio are 
interested in the new methods we offer. After the meeting the farmer returns to his family 
and the group of people who live in the same hamlet or village. While he may agree at the 
meeting that the new^ method is a good idea, he may find difficulty in persuading the other 
members of his family group that the changes he wants to make are in the best interests of 
that group. Because this group is the one that he has to live with day by day their 
oppoBltion may very well outwei^ the personal, advantages to him of trying out the new 
methods. 

Sometimes, however, the farmer may agree at the meeting or demonstration that a 
o^ain method is good because he wishes to conform with other members of that group in 
their accept ancb of the new idea. He may be releotant or embarrassed to admit that he 
does not understand the new idea or to admit that it is good when he is part of this group. 
If it is Important to the success of the extensica program that the particular farmer be 
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coftviaced, it vdll be necessary to follow up the demonstration or meeting with an indivl- 
du.al visit to the farmer concerned and to discuss the new idea in relation to his own farm 
and the problems he sees in trying to apply this new method. 

Psychol ogical Barriers to Change 

Attitude toward Rovemment personnel - People sometimes regard government personnel 
as tax collectors or policemen. Extension workers should not be involved in the collection 
of money for taxes or repayments of loans, or with prosecuting people. The extension 
worker 8 job is to teach people about better farming and better living, and suoh regulatory 
unpopular tasks will reduce his effectiveness as a teacher. 

Attitude, toward gifts - People often think, of gifts as things of little or no 
^JTv*'v° ^^^^ "Phey may think that a gift is given 

with the purpose of gaining something in return. Many people in the past were suspicious 
of the bonuses paid to DEster ffirmera who had their farms planned and f<?llowed the recom- 
mendations of agricultural personnel. "Why should the Department of Agriculture pay people 
for farming in a cmain way?" they would ask. "Surely it must be because they want to 
take the land from these farmers." 

V. 1 ^® -trying to introduce the ide» of a faraier's club in your area it is 

better if the club building is built by the fam.iers themselves rather than by government 
people using government money. Such a building is more valued by the people and they 
look upon it as their own. Many expensive social centerc; have been built in African 
countries and elsewhere which the people do not value as much as a simple building they 
Jw S??/"^ JhemseXyes. If they do not value the building or the project as their own, 
they will not be interested in it or support it. 

When tree seedlings or plants are sold at a ffaiall charge they will often be 
better cared for than if they are given away free. j ^ ^ i 

When planning extension programs or activities which involve the possibility of 
people regarding assistance unfavorably, discuss plans with local leaders in advance to 
obtain their opinion. 

ConMmjnications Proljlems 

Lanffiaffe - When teaching better farming methods in villages, simple language 
should be used and terms employed that the local village people underrtaid and use themselves. 

P^^^"^*'^ - Vei'y of-ten sophisticated visual aids ara not easily undestood by village 
people. Films, slides and symbols on handouts or posters can be confusing to people 
who are not accustomed to them. Village people who are not accustomed to learning from 
films may not see a continuing, logical story in a film, but only a succession of odd 
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Oftei? aew ideas and methods are tau^t by people who have not completely mastered 
themt The learner will soon find out that the teacher does not know bis subject and will 
lose confidence in him, Wfc.^ra planning to teach some new fajming methodi the subject 
matter should be reviewed in detail so that it is fully imderstood^ 

If difficulty is experienced in communicating some idea to the society, it may be 
becau&e the nature of the scsiety, its way of life, and the differences in experience 
between members of the society and the extension worker are not fully recognized, Vfhen 
planning extension work, therefore, it is essential to give as much attention to the human 
fcwtors involved as to the technical aspects of the programt 

Civic Structure 

Civic structure, as used here, alludes to the official governmental organization 
from the central government down to the village or township. As previously mentioned under 
Central Authority, an extension worker cannot afford to ignore people in authority at any 
level* Whether elected throu^ democratic processes or appointed by hi^er authority, they 
constitute a powerful influence for or against the adoption of innovations. The wise 
extension worker will endeavor to secure their support, or at least their acquiescence in 
the early stages of the introduction of a new practices 

But the extension worker must be conscious of another factor related to the 
political or civil structuret Extension education, as practiced in the economically 
advanced countries, is based upon the concept of democratic action and accomplishes its 
goals largely through self helpt It originated in countries having hi^ly developed local 
s^dlf-governraents. Rural people traditionally elected their own local officials, levied 
local taxes to finance local institutions, such as schools, and settled their differences 
in cowts presided over by judges elected by the people themselvest Local organizations 
carried on programs of community improvement including the establishment of libraries, 
hospitals, churches and other institutions* 

Rural people in many of the developing countries have neither the experience in 
democratic proceseee nor a civic structure enabling them to develop, finance and carry out 
improvement programs independent of central authority. Thus, the philosophy of extension 
is a new concept reqiiiring the adoption of new values and the use of new social skills on 
the part of the villagorst In other words, the whole extension education concept is an 
innovation requiring changes in knowledge, skills and attitudes. These changes may be 
slow and difficult to accomplish and require patience and understanding on the part of the 
change agent • 

However, in spite of the problems involved, ext^rasion education provides a very 
useful technique in training villagers to accept :i;;*esponflll>ility for their own welfare and 
gain experience in the democratic processes which the governments of many newly developing 
countries are attempting to introduce. Local leaders trained and experienced throu^ 
extension programs cat later provide essential civic and political leadershipt 

Identifying? and Enlisting Leaders in Education and Action Progyams l/ 

Mai^y oooaaions arise dtiring the course of a year when extension agents and other 
professional workers are called upon to name or help select persons to serve on committees, 
attend educational conferences or meetings, or to help in «ome other way with this or that 
programt When to invite and how to gain one's acceptance and further involvement are 
challenging questions indeed. Probably you have faced such questions with varying degrees 
of succesot 



1/ E,J, Niederfrank - identifying and Enlisting Leaders in Education and Development 
Programs, RDPA-9 (1/66), Federal Extension Service^ L^S, Department of Agriculture* 
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..V ^ "^P^r* *° present a few ideas that mi^t help you to do so easier 

iT.i'S^. '^'T ^ ^"'^"■^y ^^^-^^^^ Sitings Jn leadera^Jp a^"' 

social organization in recent years provide helpful leads. First of all, it ie essential 
to consider the nature of leadership itself. i i-s is essential 

Appreciate What Leadership la 

nr. m«^. leadership, in essence, is simply influencing the attitudes and actions of one 
or more persons, leading toward the achievement of some purpose or goal. This is Ln^allv 
accomplished through various ways. For example, impart^S^^knowl^dfergivinJ lit ce^^^ ^ 
suggestions, expressing a belief or opinion, making decisions on behalf of ^oups, providing 
assi^ance, exercising power, lending approval or support, also by example Tv dSSonSrSioSf 

leadership positions call for some degree of decision making, nay call for 
knowledge a^ skills about particular programs and group operationsj somriall for power 
tL'Zt^nJ > leadership positions require having a real concern for otL?^ oJ 

triJ^JfoL • ! 1 T""? ly unconsciously, if one is to really function as a 

Jmiw^^fh?! L . ' ^^'herwise, one would not have followers. For leadership requires 
followership, based upon service to and support from people. 

rh,.,.w /!f important of all, leadership is more than having been born with favorable 
characteristics, «uch as appearance, voice, personality and ambition. -mese characteristics 
may aid a person in developing leadership ability, but this ability is acquired a^T?esSt 
ll ^ ^ ^"r'^ 'certain attriSu"sT 

Itr^^ll ^""M^^ "^l^"^ ^« l«^e"- Some will not be as 

effective as others, even after considerable effort. 

r»n Leadership generally arises out of social situations of some kind that happen to 
call for particular leadership at given times for specific purposes, sometimes even^Les: 
it arises out of the need for leadership. It i« usually baseS upon some degree of Seviois 

t""Se''st:SiS °' '^^^'^^ or a^e'sce 

» v"^""^' reflects a relationship between people or between a person and 

^pup members. It is something earned. It is bestowed for, without having been given 
^rmission or support by the people concerned, it does not exist. A leader is onlf one 
S^ni^/? T""' f people. I'ased upon their judgement about his 

accomplishment, nature ami potentiality, and the needs of the particular leadership job at 

t^'nf T \° "!!^*?' ^« * i« enough. Nor is it eaoS^ for 

a i^ofessional worker to thxnk a person is a leader without adequately consideringTether 
or not he has any followers or leadership relationship with the group or people under 



«. ^i^^^'^^P distribution follows relationships. Research bears out that leaders 
are generally rather widely distributed and vary in scope of influence according to the 
goup relationships and concerns of the people in given social situations. Communities 
themselves, large or small, axe networks of relationships or social systems. Within 
ideSiflS*"^ ^ patterns of leadership usually function and can be 

+w ^^r^i^ of given population segments, or social eyst'^ms generally, are best reached 
tl^ou^ leadership of their own people. However, in many cases, theii interest -in a Sven 
subject and your rapport with them may fi^st have to be developed. ^ 
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Leadership davelopaent is increase in the inyolvemezxt of people, increase in 
their ability to carry out responeibilities or otherwise fvmction in given leadeiahip roles, 
and increase in their own personal growth as a result of thair greater participation or 
involvemeixt* Always the factor of maturity and growth mart be considered by professional 
workers as they work with people in programs. Very few leaders start out at the top of the 
ladder. People grow in leadership thro\i^ experience and training. One form of growth 
is advancement in kind of positions held* 

A good technique of leadership development is to provide opportunities for people 
to serve at the bottom of the ladder in beginning ways or as help o a special occasions} 
in other words, to start them up the ladder and see to it that they are given recognition 
and encouragement. They become a reservoir from which to draw when filling other positions 
later. Keep rosters of people who have been involved in programs to help you think of 
names yixen such needs arise. 



LEADERSHIP DEVELOPHENT IS OROVmi 



Recogni7ed 
county leader 




Officer of county or 
area development committee 



President of a 
county organization 



One of •^doers" in a 
county program 



Served on a 
special committee 



Took part 
in a meeting 



Helped once 

with refreshments 



Growth in kinds of activity or roles of the individual 
as one moves up the ladder. 



Figure &-1 
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Leaders »1bo grow in their ability to do better in given leadership positions: 
not all need to be "promoted" for development to take place. People grow in p«.rBonality 
deve^pment, too, ab they have opportunities to function ae leaders. Besides performing 
* ?fl °' leadership function, one giitm ia knowledge, interest, aspiration and 

satisfaction, ' 

Thus, Ie3d92'3iiip development, made possible throuj^ expanding oppoptunities to 
become involved, is inVi^f human resource development, 

PVequently it is beet to avoid referring to persons as "leaders", or of using the 
term "leadership" when working with given persons or groups. One reason for this is that 
most good leaders prefer to be humble and not known by such a wei^ty titXe, For many, 
tne term implies something they do not think they are or want to be} they prefer to be 
known by the particular position they are in at a given time, such as president, secretary, 
committee man or counsellor, rather than as a "leader", a term vhioh to them tends to imply 
too much "front", "authoritative" or "top" position. 

Another reason vAy professional workers should avoid over-use of the term "leader" 
and "leadership" is that such terms may weaken the relationship between a leader and his 
gcoup, which gives rise to his leadership in the first plase. People generally do not 
think of Mr, Blank as a "leader", but only as an officer, active participant, or as a person 
tmose opinions they respect, ^, 

Piirik about Levels and Types of Leadership 

, P?^*^* ^ '^^'^^^ "levels of leadership", as suggested by 

the work of John Mitchell of Ohio State Extension Service, Research indicates that these 
levels tend or may be expected to be found in almost every local community, certainly 
every county. Generally, they are also found even within an organization, especially 
large ones. 

The tarm "pow«r structure" represents people who have influence, plus decisiott- 
making position, plus authority to carry out decisionsr. 

, But it is especially helpful in leadership recruitment and later involvement to 
think of more specific types of leadership than these levels - types classified on the 
basis of ways in vkidti one provides influence or functions as a leader. This encourages 
recruitment in relation to given position or role, for different roles and responsibilities 
have different requirements or call for different types of leadership, 

Hera are several general types of leadership, classified according to general 
function and role or form of actions (l) participating positional leadership, vbidh would 
include the Bositions of leadership in organizations, public and private, common in our 
society} (2; conanmity leadership, which is influence of conamnity^wide extent relevant 
to community-wide concerns: (3) informal, indirect leadership that one may exercise 
"behind the scenes"} and (4) the counselloj-adviser type of leadership, in idilch a leader 
is not of the group but helping it as a volunteer. Close to this ni^t be paid sub- 
professional aid working with low income families, 

'^^^o general types are elaborated and subdivided Into mora specific and commonly 
understood types below. Any given person may be serving in one, two or several of these 
capacities or roles at the same time. 
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Organi»ational lagderabi!? - *Ehi8 refers to the official positions in organisation- 
the duties of the president, seoretsryy comnittee men,and the like* Many people are found 
today in positions of suoh leaiershipt especially in view of our increasingly more complex 
oommunity life. Not all persons can readily serve in organisational leadership positions, 
but usually more can than do« Adequate training and assistance should be provided for 
such leaders. 

Subject leadership is also a comnon type in extension education. It refers to 
providing or teaching given subject matteri or where one is aaked to help in a given prograia 
beoause of the particular knowledge or skills that he hagi to offer. For examplsy the person 
wHo Is asked to serve as a livei^ook project leadf^ir or a camp crafts leader, or a song 
leader in an organisatioue or the ohalman of the audit oQwitteef or the person who is 
asked to present a special lesson or study before a home e^ension unit or civlo organi- 
sation ^ each is asked because of some special knowledge or skill that he can contribute. 

Action leadership refers to heading up or helping with work relating to the 
implementation of a given activity, project, or group action for getting some specific 
goal accomplished^ Sometimes tJiese people are known as "doers'^, "workers", or '♦action** 
leaders, because they are willing to help with specific tasks but may not care to be in 
organleational or subject teaching positions. 

Opinion leadership . Hhis refers to the judgment that one exercises about given 
subjects, programs, ideas cr points of ^fiew. Persons having such leadership generally 
have a lot to do with molding local projects or programs. Opinion leadership generally 
oomee from persons whose opinions or judgment is well regarded by at least some part of 
the local population. One exercising such leadership also may be an officer holder in 
some organization or a teaching leader in some program, but not necessarilyi or perhaps not 
in the area for ^ich he is exercising opinion leadership. 

Legitimation leadership is found in every oommtmlty and it is a very important 
role# It refers to the approval given by relevant power structure in relation to given 
specific propoaals. 

Persons from among local government cfficlals, bankers, businessmen, persons of 
relative wealth, and clergymen generally lesad legitimation leadership. A subject leader 
also tD^ provide legitimation leadership in re^sar^ to certain specifics of a given proposal, 
newspaper aditors are opinion leaders but oftm also provide general legitimation leader* 
ship« 

It is siafe to say that every community, large or small, has one or more persons 
in it with whom certain program proposals should be checked before going too far too soon. 
Often it ie this approval or disapproval that will cause a project to succeed or fail 
from the start. Such leaders are found in county and regional communities in regard to 
concerns of area sigaificance, ^le other legitimation leaders occupy a similar position 
in primarily the local community, nelghbcztcod or town for matters of these scopes. 

Inltiatlnjar leadership^ the beginning of ideas. In almost every group tr community 
are one or more persons known to be the **ldea** people, the ones who come up with proposals 
for new policies, programs, or solutions to particular problems. Hhile in other cases the 
Initiating leadership may seem to be a product of the group itself • In any event the ini- 
tiating leadership generally becomes involved in group action of some kind, affirmative 
or negative. 

Deoision leadership is self-explanatory. Decision making is a crucial process, 
for at many points in the couraa of the social action of a given project, a decision about 
something has to be made, tusually either by an official, some delegated leader, or by 
group vote. Bat generally the supporting opinion and legitimation already should have 
^ ^-5«n developed by the time this point is rsached in the decision making. 
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PerBODB in various leadership roles are involved in making decisions all along 
the wajr; thmy are the ones who pound out final answers and give their aye or nay to 
matters under oonsideration* Decision makers in this sense frequently are found in orga* 
nixational and public official posltionSf where making decisions is part of the x^esponsi- 
bllities of their offices. 

Decision asking is closely related to opinion leadership and legitimation but is 
not exactly the same as these. Each tends to also contain a certain degree of power; 
that isi persons possessing or functioning in opinion and legitimation leadership roles 
may possess decision making position and power authority related to the decisions* 

Public official leadership refers to governmental office holders. These especially 
have oertain responsibilities to the community. They have influence and power, bestowed 
by the comwunity. 

liOOAl governmental leaders generally do not initiate new policies or programs but 
follow the people they consider and accept or reject proposals which other leadership 
advocates. TM0 is why the other forms of oltisen leadership mentioned^ some of irtiich may 
be found in development committeest planning commissionB and civic organizational are so 
very important; for here is often where the Inltiatloni legitimation and early organization 
of needed projects takes places which constitute the essential early steps in community 
development . 

Advisory or counselor leadership is the assistance provided by a person outside 
the iDmediate group as an advisor. For examplesf the 4-H club adult leaders or the church 
youth group counselors. Advisory or counselor leaders often may have certain knowledge 
or Interests and be teaching such subject matteri but their specific role is that of 
providing advicSy suggestions, and indirect leadershipf to individual members and to the 
group rather than that of the above types; this is the uniquenese of the counselor type 
of leadership. 

Concentratiidvau dispersed leadership - Frequently the same people are providing 
most of these dlfferimt types of leadership, at different points or stages in given social 
action » 

In fact, these different leadership functions or roles also may be found being 
performed by one person, or by two or more persona; or it may be centered in a family, or 
in an orgaai5^atioa which locally may ''head^' the power structxire of the community. Undoubtedly 
you may "be able to zvame one or more compniDltles where the "power structure" leadership ~ 
the opinion, legitimation and decision making roles - tend to center in one or two persons 
who were perhaps in official positions, or in one or two families, or perhaps in some 
organisation or group. 

Not inft'equently cases also arise %diere decisions greatly affecting the community 
perhaps are made by someone living outside the local conmanlty in the county seat town or 
larger city where may be located the headquarters of a company idilch operates some local 
iadttstry* ^ 

general vs* speclallged leadership - Used in a general sense, "decision maker" 
and "power structure" tend to refer to community-wide or general leadership, and embody 
opinion leadership as well as the final decision making in some given projects or social 
actions. 
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Mention aLready has been made of: (l) special-Interest le^erahlpv and (2) 
oomnunity or j^eneral leadership. Some persons may be found in both, but there is ques- 
tion as to idiether a person deeply oonoemed with some special interest can generally 
lend effective leadership to comnuiiity-wide concerns; this seems to take a different 
type of person - one lAio has a total connranity visKpoint and welfare of the people at 
heart. 

General community-wide or overall leadership is in contrast to special interest 
or specific subject leadership, such m being a leader in the agricultural or businees 
or recreation or eduoaiional and welfare phase of community life. Even within these 
there may be specialised leadership. 

Recent researches by rural sociologists tend to show that in small coniminltles, 
a more or less "^general" community leadership does exist and can be quite easily identl-^ 
fled, but that as sise of connunity increases in the studiesr the leadership or power 
structure tendB to become more diffuse and it is difficult tc identify the general community 
leader or leaders, indeed if there are any. It is important then, to be concerned with 
specialised leadership, but always having the role of general community leadership in mind. 
It may be found sometimes residing in the public official leadership or in the local 
newspaper. 

In view of all this, the selection of leadership to involve in area or regional 
program developments beocmes a crucial matter which in most cases deserves careful thou^t 
before proceeding* However, area leaders have been successfully Identified using the same 
"reptttational" technique for identifying local community leadership, which is described 
later. 

Persons Icnown by others as community leaders generally are also known as 
thinkers, analysts and people of good j^giQ^t. A community leader is not necessarily an 
innovator, nor is he usually the best farmer or other careersman. The foremost criterion 
is influence - follower ship. 

Plenty of evidence exists which indicates that social groups do have their in- 
fluential leaders within them. This is true of all types ot comnunitles and levels of 
living or population segments. However, in many cases much of such leadership may be 
quite informally expressed or exercised and is often found in neither groups. Studies of 
visiting patterns and of lAo persons go to see for given kinds of help have hig^i^ted 
such leader^ip. 

The concepts "decision maker*' sad "power structua^e" have become increasingly 
popular in some social science circles during recent years. Power is an element of 
leadership functioning in many oases, but power is not by any means the tdiole of leader- 
ship. Simple influence and devoted assistance to given programs or ideas because of 
personal concern for given goals or compassion for human or ccaminity welfare, are also 
main components of the leadership influence exerted by many people to whom we refer as 
"leaders'^. 

In this section we have tried to analyze "leadership" by breaking it down into 
several types according to basic function or process, in order to give a bit clearer des- 
cription ef all the leadership that comes to play in a community. 

Have . Purpose and Requirements In Kind 

All of the above types of leadership emphasize the need for giving thou^^t in 
recruitment to the responBlbilities axid expectation of given involvement or leaders wanted, 
then to the kinds of persons idio can provide the types of leadership needed. A key ques-^ 
tion always must be: For vhat purpose are you wanting to recruit leaders or to help 
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corannmities recruit Itadsre? Some Buggeotiona are briefly mentioned for a few examples 
of leaders generally rjcruited in eit ens ion-r slated prograMa, 

For public affairs workshops - generally invite thinkers; persons who can lend 
objective analysis above special interests; parsons >Ao can lend opinion, decision, and 
legitimation leadership; persons who would fall into the classification of "community or 
general" leadership. Don't invite organlBation officials simply because they are in such 
positions. Don't invite persons simply because they can spare the time to attend a dis- 
trict workshop and will gi^e you a carload to go. Keep purpose in mind, the kind of 
Tollowup that you wmt from then. 



For ^^-H adult leadera - Here th<s leadership function is primarily of the 
oounsel-type, and involves a niunber of specific reBponBlbilities. 4-H adult leaders must 
have upecific knowledge or Bkills; also lik« to work with young people and have patience. 
EjiGourage leader recruitment by club members and parents themselvfls; make local 4-H work 
a community responsibility, not just "extenaion's program". Do not invite a person to 
be a 4-H organization or project leader simply because he Is a general community leader 
or mainly provides opinion and legitimation leadership; and certainly not because he or 
she is the best liveotock farmer or cake-naker. 

Especially avoid selecting leaders on the basis that "the busy people make the 
beat leaders". This simply compounds the leadership development problem; it puts too 
much emphasis on "extension's program" instead of 4-H being the "oomanmity's program". A 
major value of ertenaion education is that it provides opportunities for involvement of 
other people than those already busy; which helps them siart up the ladder of greater 
participation. 



For county or area development oommittees - first of all, it would xeem that most 
of the people in these groups should bfl ihinkera and have community viewpoint. Never 
invite a person to such a committee simply because he is a good fanner, or because he la 
an officer in a given organization and will represent it. The least importaat element to 
have in development conmitteeo is organization representation as such, for this frequently 
tends to .build deoisiveneBS into the committee from the beginning. But this does not 
rule out the pcBsibllities that from time to time or in a particular oituatlon It may be 
especially desirable to have the Involvement by name of a given organlBation or Institution. 

Analytical thinking will be the main jot; therefore, encourage the selection of 
persons who can do this with the total community in mind. 

Ccnaider the social systems of the county or area - the different localities or 
,;r!!i».iiunitiea and the social profile - for thea's a^e what you Bhculd be mainly wanting to 
have represented. Start small with recognized general oomimmity leeders, and involve 
others aa needed, temporarily for special purposeB if not peiTnanantly. Organizationaa 
people will become included, but not simply for this reason. 

For commod ity planning oommitteeB and demonBt rat ions * Here it is safe to assume 
that the main type of leadership to be concerned with is subject matter intere»t and know^ 
ledge. However, thinkers are in many caaes to be desired over aize of business and 
excellence; much depends upon the purposes of the committee or one's expected roles in 
given project activity. 

^ For deaonetrat j-ons and plaoea of fiald trials, aa a means of teaching otherB or 

FRir^***^°*^ spread of given practices, the first criterion for eeleotion must be the amount 
ci\^)f influence one eeema to have within the connranity or particular sesne&t of population 
one is hoping to reach. For without this influence, no amount of eioell«noe on the part 
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of the demonstration will motivate very much spreai among the people. People are generally 
best reached throu^ leaders of their own status group or level. This ie why special care 
must be taken in selecting places for deraonstrations HXii teaching pointsi when attempting 
to work with low income families, ethnic groups or others of significantly different social 
^ignment. 

Sometimes a person having leadership influsnce may not he ready to serve as a 
commodity committeeman or demon ♦'•rator. In such caseci it is far heater to take the time 
to make them ready, throu^ perhL ps several months of individual work with him, than to go 
ahead with some other persoo who is ready but has little or no followcrship or influence 
among the particular families you want to reach. 

This also raises the question as to whether a pera .lould be selected for a 
leadership position, such as for a development or project committee, who is known to be 
negative or antagonistic to the purposes at hand, just in order to have "better represen- 
tation", in the hope that he can "become convinced or developed"? The general ansvfer to 
such a question is No; why purposely stack the cards against success at the start vixen 
success may be difficult at best. But a little later. Yes; after personal contacts 
perhaps have created favorable interest or positive motivation. After all, constructive 
critics are higjily useful. All in all, the answer to the \Aole question depends much upon 
the overall situation. 

Use a Systematic Procedure 

Leaders are usually well chosen but sometimes mistakes are made and projects 
fail because tie selection method was not approved by the group or inadequate leaders 
were selected^ In leadership selection, it is usually desirable if some group expression 
can be secured. This gives tht selectee', leadership a feeling of confidence that they have 
support • The group also feels that their resources are being used and that they have 
leaders who understand their needs v^nd. problems and will conform to their norms. 

People are generally somewhat reluctant to accept as leaders people from outside 
their social structure. Designation of leadership by some outside official is not gene- 
rally an effective method to secure competent acceptable leadership. 

A number of models or theoretical concepts for identifying leadei?: have been 
developed and tested by Gocial science researches and experimental studies of recent 
years. Each requires the getting of specific data, but by practical, easily manageable 
ways. Five of these models or methods are briefly described here« 

!• The raputational method . The name should make this method self-explanatory; 
it means the persons who have a loral reputation for being actual or potential leaders 
of given types. The method involves asking 3 or 4 persons to serve as judges (say banker, 
school superintendent, and clergyman) to each name the 5 w 6 persons in the community 
who they consider to be most interested in the subject, program or leader role ainder 
consideration. This may be done for a county or larger area as a whole, or for several 
local places within it in order to make up a sizeable list. 

Then the names obtained are sorted by frequency mentioned, and those of hi^ 
frequency are accepted as possible selectees. Prom this list a final list may be drawn 
considering certain known other data about the nondKees or situation that it may be 
necessary to consider. In some studies the first list itself is thevi surveyed with the 
same qu3stions, to boil down the number further. 
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This method is usually used for identifying persons to serve on general community 
development committeeB, But it also may be adapted to selecting persons for work with 4-H 
clubs or in other leadership roles, by simply varying the type of questions asked, 

For general development committeesi the judges would be asked to name \iho they 
consider to be most interested in the general welfare of the community; persons who would 
most likely give effective leadership to community development type endeavors; persons 
who are considered by the people as having conununity viewpoint and >rfiom in the judge's 
opinion the people would favor for heading up comnmnity-type jrrojects. 

Caution has to be taken to make sure that in trying to identify genera? cotmnunity 
leadership, the j^idges are not thrown off balance by the increasing specialiEation of 
leadership today. Certain persons may have a high reputation in some regard but not be 
interested in or able to provide the general community leadership you may be wanting to 
identify. 

Some recent work by ntral sociologists in Ohio and Iowa with area resource 
development specialists, verifies both the practicality and the validity of this reputational 
method • 

2» The decisionHfnaking or tracer method . Pirs^ you select certain "actions" to 
analyze, then you trace down what happened or Who did What, in order to identify the 
persons who made or led in making the main decisions relative to the events or action 
selected. This method is believed by some social scientists to have muoh promise; it is 
easy to do and gets at actual leadership rather than identifying on the basis of impression 
and estimate. However, it is limited in use by the fact that it may be difficult to find 
an adequate "action" to trace down. 

3» ?he for,7. 1l position incumbent method , which simply means that you pick 
persons who are in selected organisations and public official positions. This method does 
give a rather complete picture of the current organizational leadership structure of a 
community at any given time, but most of the persons still may not be able to provide the 
type of leadership you may be wanting for given purposes. Certain questions also have tc 
be decided; What period or time span is to be u-^ed for the persons in some of the offices 
will change from time to time. Also as mentioned before, organisational leaders generally 
have th^jir own groups firet at heart; therefore, muoh leader training about their- aew role 
as general community leaders must be provided. 

4- The socia l participation method . In this ivathod one attempts to determine 
who are the most active people in the community in '^erms of participation in existing 
organizations, on the assumption that these are or would be potential leaders in the 
community. Simple surveys can be constructed >diich measure people's membership in 
or^izations, attendance, office holding, and the like. This method of identifying 
would require more or less a complete survey of the community or a careful study of the 
membership of all the organizations tc be included^ 

5» The inform al contact method . Throu^ surveys and observations of visiting 
patterns and asking who people go to see for idoas or help in emergencies, persona can be 
identified vdio seem to have the respect of the nei^borhood or group. This ia an especially 
useful method of identifying actual or potential leaders among low income families 
where there is little other organized participation to go by. 

Still other methods probably could be devised to identify the "true" current 
leadership of a populaticii«, as a guide for appointing or electing persons for given 
^^•wiership positions roles. But the important point of this disoussion ie that one 
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should be systematic about leadership selection, and that the 5 methods briefly described 
represent syetcinatic or deliberate approaches which help to provide more solid basisi 
consistency, and accuracy, than simply pulling names "out of the blue" based only on 
limited acquaintance. 

Each of the 5 methods is easy to operate, and once you have used one or two of 
them, you will have a long list \iiich can serve as a reservoir from which to draw persons 
for given prograsns* Such a list will undoubtedly include numerous persons whom you had 
never thou^it of before. By endeavoring to involve and develop them you will be greatly 
increasing the leadership base of extension education and community development in your 
county or area, as well as contributing to the development of people themselves, which is 
extension's primary objective. 

Enlistment Calls For Tact 

Recruitment of leaders involves far more than identification# Next cwnes 
enlistment or getting the persons identified to serve. Having started persons up the 
ladder by involving the^ in one particular occasion or activity is a basic step. Pinpoint 
prospects. Think about the persoi: and his situation; anticipate his objections and have 
some answers ready. 

Then decide on who should do the asking or inviting. Oftentimes it is more 
effective for someone other than a professional agency worker to do so, or at least to 
make the first approach; then this can be followed by an approach by the professional 
worker. Or perhaps just the opposite may be the most desirable in some other case* 

At any rate plan on more than one approach. Also, do not push for a YES or NO 
answer on the first try, especially when enlisting persons for important positions. Give 
a person time to think about the matter; it is only fair to do so, for you aust appreciate 
his aituation* The extra time allowed also conveys a sense of importance about the job; 
also a feeling that you really want him. 

Always explain the importance of the job when enlisting persons into greater 
participation or leadership, and briefly outline reBponBlbilities or the things he is to 
do. Emphasize the worth^ileness of the program and satisfactions of service in working 
fbrsuch goals. People like to be part of a useful and going concern. Certainly don't 
pick persons just to attend some meeting for the record's sake; have follow-up educational 
purpose in mind and try to identify and enlist persons accordingly. Keep in mind the 
previoub.ly described types of leaderships. 

Aim to begin enlistment of a leaders by personal contact; telephone calls and 
letters simply do not afford ample opportunities for explanation or to convey importance 
of the job and your sincerity. 

Group selection is by far the greatest motivating force for enlistment - that is, 
having been selected throu^ some form of group decision or expression of desire and 
support on the part of the group. Such enlistment establishes a relationship of leader 
responsibility to the group and group support to the leader, Uhich is far stronger 
than merely agreeing to do something for somebody personally* 

0* course the purpose for lAiich a leader is being selected sometimes necessitatOB 
agent scleotion, but the more that you can build some kind of group Involvement in the 
process, the better it will be. This even mi^t be simply discussing with two or three 
persons or a relevant committee the question of lAo should be Invited to attend the given 
FR ir" meeting, for example - ''what kind of a person should go, liiat do we want thea to do 
afterward, and what suggestions do you have"? 
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Of course, in launching work with new limited audiences, such aa with families 
of low income, individual work with 2 or 3 families here and there is the first step. 
Based on the rapport and motivation thus developed, the next step is smsdl group woric 
involving a few families in one or more group type prcjects or activities. Move to more 
formal organization only aa necessary to achieve goals outlined. People are developed - 
leadership is developed- as they leam f^m expanding experiences, opportunitites and 
responsihilities* 

Finally, make use of leaders invited in\o programs* As soon as possible open 
opportunitites for them to serve or contribute. Provide them guidance, training and 
assistance. Then give them recognition - words of commendation and encouragement • 



A hasic guidesheet to help make plans for training leaders follows, with blank 
form filled out as an example. 

This guide in blank form has become widely used as a teaching tool for use in 
staff training, and also as a planning tool in oousties» It emphasises and applies the 
idea that training should be geared to the specific responsibilities ant needs of the 
specific leaders being trained. It may be first taught by putting on chalkboard in blank 
form. In many cases it is duplicated in blank form for use as worksheets in training 
sessions, or for actuail use as a planning tool. 
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Developin g^ Coannmlvy Qronp Action In Areas Of DiBadvantaf^a )J 

k major step in eipacding programs on improving economic conditions aod quality 
Of living m disadvantaged areas is to move beyond individuals and homes to dealing with 
common protlems through some kind of comnunity-wide action. However, a basic requireis^t 
in this 18 to bridgs the gap in comniuni cat ions between the people with the problems and 
the agencies lAo have programs for dealing with them. 

Area and county extension agents in the Charleston Area of West Virginia (U.S.A.) 
set about to do this throu^ a series of community improvement workshops. We had 
found that two factors generally ststod in the way of effective comminity problem solving. 
One 18 chat the people are not aware of services and programs available, or at least do 
not make the first move to contact them. The other 8tujnbl*^.g block to action is that 
agencies do not really know the feeling and needs of the people. 

Community Organization Formed 

. 4.4'"'* ^i'^'^.!^*? ^° ^ *° develop some sense of community spirit, 

organization and unified effort, as a basis for increasing communication to and from the 
people. This could only come about after intensive work with individual families and 
special groups on home and personal problems. We had done this during the last oouple of 
years in several small communities, ftrom which has resulted considerable success in 
developing rapport, awarenesses, changed family practices and new attitudes. The next 
step naturally was conofonity effort on community needs. 

To launch this, visits were made with many of the families, during which time 
discussion centered around neighborhood conditions and the problems which many of the 
^ common, suclv as education, jobs, insurance, health, housing 

and public services. Then, two or thre« meetings were held in «ach of the places, purposely 
to fiffther discuss community-wide conditions and concerns as community groups. Besides 
the ideas on problems and projects that come out of this activity, leadership began to 
emerge; also a sense of community responsibility, goals and motivation. The idea of 
forming an organisation was approved and officers elected. 

^ The visits and meetings also establis' «I in the minds of the people a breeder 
image ot the work of the extension agents, who ^x-^ to that time had been working with them 
largely on individual family matters. 

Community Improvement Workshops a Key 

Extension ag«mts suggested during the meetings the ider of joint agency-citizen 
problem-solving action, which led to having community improvement workshops. These were 
3-hour meetings of citizens tmd agency representatives. They were preceded by preparation 
an the form of study by citizen self-survey committees. A community imorovement committee 
Of 7 or people was formed in eaoh of these small communif lea. 

Committee members chose specific problem areas on which to worl^ and conducted 
studies of such areas as roads, utilities, health, education, welfare and recreation. Th» 
committees contacted other local residents in order to involve them in identifying problems, 
and they met weekly with the area extension agent for guidance and consultation. After 
six weeks of thoughtful aaalysis of community needs, the committees prepared Community 
Problem Reports. The reports were developed from both written and tape recorded findings 
of the conmitteea. 

1/ Thomas E. Woodall and E.J. Nieder frank - Developing Community Group Action In Areas of 
Disadvantage. BH&E-36 (6/68) Federal Extension Service U. S. Department of ^^x-^x^ 
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Representatives of 10 agencies were then invited to participate in a Community 
Improvement Work^;^op in each corunninity# These included the State Road and Public Service 
Commissionsi Health and Welfare Dcpaftment, Board of Education, Soil Conaenration Service 
Farmers Home Administration, Employment Security,, Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
Comnnanity Action Agency of the Economic Opportunity, 

The format for the workebops was informal and simply structuredi in order to 
encourage maxiraaa participation. An agenda of five steps was used, (l) Corammity leaders 
opened the sessions, with the area extension agent also making brief introductory remarks. 
(2) Each agency representative then m^e short statements concerning his agency and the 
problems of people as communities. {I) The Community Improvement Committee then discussed 
its findings in the form of a report to the agencies and local people present. 

Next, (4) came ^ planning session, ^ich proved to be the hi^ligjit of the entire 
workshops. This was the meeting of agency representatives and respective committees, 
seated at conference tables, to discuss respective problems and proposals. Then, working 
together, they focused upon the development of plans and program to solve the identified 
problems* 

Following the planring period, (5) another general session was held, during 
which the Corannmity Improvement Committee and agency people summarized the problems 
discussed, the solutions arrived at, and plans called for continued close contact between 
citizens and a des throu^ further meetings in the commmiitieB as planned programs 
were carried ow • 

Many Improvements Underway 

. Both citizens and agencies were enthusiastic about the accomplishments of the 
workshops and the tangible achievements since msde. In one community plans were developed 
for a community water system througji the cooperation of the Farmers Home Administration. 
Work on obtaining natural gas service is now nearly completed* Road recommendations were 
inmediately surveyed by State road officials, and work has now begun on them. Health 
Department officials agreed to obtain a permit for the community io dump garbage and trash 
at officially designated locations within the county* They also are advising leaders on 
how to deal with a large body of sta^ant backwater which serves 3& a breeding ground for 
moetjuitoes* The idea of erecting a traffic signal at the dangerous local railroad crossing 
is being studied by road mi railroad people. 

In another community natur&l gas and water system services are now assured because 
of joint plans arrived at by the citizens - Farmers Home Adiiiini8tratiou,Public Service 
Commission and the gas company officials. Road Commission crews are busy carrying out 
reoommendatiens by the oommittee. This already has reaulted in improved garbage collection 
and school bus service to the community. Adult basic education classes have been established 
coopijratively by the community's Education Committee and the local Board of Education, after 
27 local citizens indicated their desire for further education. 

Inadeciuate recreational programs have been a problem in this area for years. 
However, Recreation Oommittee members were able to develop plans, in cooperation with the 
Board of Edv\cation»^ Recreation Supervisor, for both day and evening recreation for 
ohildren and adults. 

The plans include transportation of children to a swimming pool for weekly swimming 
lessons under the supervision of competent instructors. A Bey Scout Troop was formed, when 
a person in a leadership education course saw the need and possibilities, and volunteered 
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to be Scout Master. The Health Conaittee vantcd more work done and, for obc thing, bcz 
up an afternoon cancer clinic at i,diich 6" women of the community' b 8? families attended 
the first eeaaion* 

Partners In Cornnrunity Progress 

But the implicationa of this effort gc far beyond the tangible improvemente 
that hare or will result from the workshops. Agency representatives were brought f&ce to 
face with the true iiituations of communitiea, lAich enabled them to focus resources on 
problems and develop feaaible solutions on a much more valid and realistic basis than 
otherwise* The presence of several agencies in the comnmnity at the sane time permitted 
much more comprenbensive and unified approaches to problem situations th,an is posaible 
when agencies are involved independently. 

The discussion of problems ani plans in the workshops represented an approach 
entirely from the perspective of the people themselves. All too often commimity develop- 
ment efforts attempt to superimpose expert or professional judgment upon the community 
generally with emphasis on promoting particular eolutions instead of solving problems.' 

The extension agents who were involved in this method see it as a solution to 
the alienation and conditions that the people of the inarticulate and relatively isolated 
rural communities of Appalachit^ have had to live with for far too long. They believe it 
also demonstrates that people in such com^mmities can and will become interested in doing 
something about their problems, if given adequate leadership from outside. 

Fsctors such ae Land Tenure, Cred it Systema etc. that influence Extension Development 

Other factors such as land tenure and credit systems influence extension teaching 
Erven J. Long d^-icribed three categories of institutional impediments to rural progress, 
those which inhib! the play of incentives, those '^hich inhibit the capabilities of rural 
people, and those which inhibit the development and utilisation of science and technology. 
All impediments to rural prog mb are of vital concern to t^e extension ser^ce. In most 
instances^ it is outside the province of extension to change existing institutions. But 
the influence of these institutions must be taken into account in planning and conducting 
extension educational programs. 

Inst it r'^t i ons which inhibit the play of incentives i/ InLi;itutions typical of an 
under-developed country inhibit the play of incentives in encouraging individual initisr- 
tive - incentives to work hard, to save, to invest, to innovate, to take risks, to acquire 
skills. Pointed as they are toward the survival of the species, these institutions place 
the emphasis on stability and security for the group rather than rewards for innovations 
to the individual. This emphasis is not achieved by any single institution, but by an 
inter-looked syotem of institutions which work in concert to achieve this one general 
result. 



Land tenrirti institutions are, classically, considered to be at the heart of this 
basic problwi in many of the underdeveloped countries. Labor is so plentiful, and off-farm 
job opportunities so limited, that ownership of land carrie^^ with it almost complete control 
over the lives of the landless. If the teni^nt chooses to work a little harder, or invest 
some of his savings in his farm, h^ must share heavily with his landlord the fruits of his 
•xtra labour. This, if he is lucky, if he has scxds soonDmic or political bargaining power, 
ilore often than not, and. given a little timsi the lai^downsr finds wayr of absorbing virtually 
all the extra production for himself^ Thus he learns not to amile, lest the landlord 
raise his rent. As the Eastern proverb has it "A mile on the face of a tenant speaks of 
Q the stupidity of his landlord". 



1/ Erven J* Long • Institutional Factors Li::^tting Progress in the Less-Peveloped Countries, 
Agency for International Developmeixt 12/29/1963 ou 4-8. 



Tners are, however, other institutions >diich vork with equal effect to deaden 
the play of incentives. The credit syetem r-ften holds fannere in tctal bondage to the 
money leaders, sometimes for money t>orrowed hy lon^ dead anoedtors ^^T the indebte<i farmers. 
Interest rates often run 100^ or hi^er per year. Illiterate "slila^ers frequertly have 
to rely on the money lender's calculations, which are not always made with acrupuloiu: 
honesty. Worse still, very little of the credit serves the useful purpose of makixxg Vlab 
farmer more productive. Moat developing societies accord hi^ esteem to cercnic li^^-:; 
in some countries over half the money borrowed by farm families is spent on weddingSc 
funerals and the lijce. hid of that ^Aich is spent for so called "production'' purpo'je, 
rather little really finds its way into improved farming, so that the credit does nothing 
but keep the farmer in debt. A study with which the writer was associated in India indi- 
cated that not more than 5 to 10 per cent of the short term invtstment - what eccnc:rist0 
call ''variable capital" was used in a way that increased the fanner's productivity, and 
hence his total income. This heavy burden of indebtedness for unproductive credit 
obviously discourages the famer from making productive investments, or any kind of 
innovation lAich requires even a little capital, by seeking up his potential savings and 
cutting off possibilities for additional borrowing. 

The pricing and marketing system, or lack thereof, also destroy the play of in- 
centives for the farmer to work, to invest, or to innovate- Moat developing countries 
have only mdimentary pricing aad marketing systems. Prices for identical products often 
varv widely from village to nearby village. They vary even more widely from village to 
city, aad more widely still from time to time. Farmers :ioraraonly do not know of hi^er 
prices in oth'«r nearby areas or more distant citios. If they do knowy they often cannot 
take aivantage of hi^er prices elsewhere, as they are bound by prior understandings^ 
socially more compelling than contracts, to sell to the money lender in whose debt they 
are. And their resources are far too meager - even if they had storage facilities - to 
await the hi^er prices which will come when today's production gluts give way to tomorrow's 
famine. Thus the entire marketing and pricing system works against inducing proper invest- 
ments at and preceding planting time, as the promise of future gain backons only weakly 
and from great distance throu^ the fog of uncertainty >iiich enshroudp the typical fa mcr's 
price expectations. The problem is not, in most countries, so much of prices being to^ 
low or of marketing margins oting tc.o hi^; it is primarily that of the farmer's uncer ainty 
of lAat the prices will be cmd, v. specially, of Mbom will get the hi^er prices - he, the 
landlord, or the money lender . 

The type of social organization - the greater family or tbe tribe - also 
profoundly affects the play of incentives. Am^^ricans take for granted -\ concept of 
family organization idiich applies powerful leverage upon the primary fwiilj head to strive 
on behalf of himself, and his wife and children. This is not, however, the norm in the 
developing countries. Rewards for unusual effort do not normally go to the man who 
makfB it - even thougtx he receives the money in the first instance - but to an elder or 
chiei'tain who distributes it throu^ a tangle skein of family or tribal relations* Indeed, 
extreme sooial censure is brougjit to bear on anyone who holds for himself any appreciable 
portion of the rewards for his own extra effort. True enou^i in some sooieties the 
individual appears to be motivated to work for the greater family or tribe rather than xor 
himself or his immediate family; but this motivation is probably more appwent than real. 
In any event, the entire greater family or tribal structure places emphasis upon the 
individual having oarefully assigned reaponoibilities to the larger group, disooutaglng 
any imaginative deviation from these responsibilities. I?or deviation by the individual 
invi-tss only censure from the group if he fails, and rewards for others if he succeeds. 

The problem of risk-staking maist be given spe^^lal attention. Not only all of the - 
institution© disousiged above, but also the very nature of his economic situ^'^ion discourse 
ges the farmer from taking the risks inherent in iniiovation. "Nothing ventured| nothing 
gained", is a true f^dage of the human enterprise - but a dangerous principle for the farmer 
in a developing country. Living as he does at the very margin eubsistenc^d, >diat he 
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If ^ <iiffer«nt in kind fror lAat he mi^.t hope to The difference between 

!!«!^ And although the greater family or tribe Bhields the in....-idual from lossee 

canaed » .CTastances accepted as beyond his control, it doea nat ^or-^aiy do so for 
losses ck - ^ tjy his playing with new #;d therefore unsanctioned idea..,. 

Thns, the greater family or tribal organization of society is, in most 

Jn«°r^.'Z'1"' ''r''f'"^ inhibitor Of the pla,- of those inoen- 

tlves necessary for inducing progress, 

Insftitutlonal Fa ctors inhibit the Developiae&i of C aTw hilltles of Hural Peop lf. 

As stated earlier, development appears to depend primarily upon the development 
capabilities. We are concerned at this point with a factor affect- 
ing the development of human capabilities - na«ely, t?ie opportunity for individuals to 
acquire meaningful experience while they are young er.ou^ to try new ideas and to learn 
from this experience. Our society deliberately provides children with opportunities for 
developing self reliance, to prepare them for their Pelf determining roles as young adults. 
This is not true m n,ost developing countries; decisis:. -.aking is restric^eTfo 
family elders long after the offspring have reached full adult/..ood. Even such decision as 
Khen to marry, -^at vocation to follow, how to spend their e^ings, etc., are made fo?. 
not by, the young and even the middle-aged adult. Also, in our rural society the family 
farm system of agriculture develops entrepreneurial and management skills, by requiring 

Mm^or'Jrr™ ^t!?'"^ f ' ^^^^'-^S him for his good Judgemintsrpei^izin. 

nf Jir ^ "if Most other systems of land tenure do not provide this built-in de".^ 

of self-educvtion. This may well b. ^ fatal weakness, in the longurun, of the coll, ctiJI 

r'J''':/"™: '^^^^ ^-'^"^ ''^ ^"^^ ^e responsive in tL 

^W«^f ? xntroduction of new knowledge and techno: ogy, but they so li'Sit the 

r^Iif^}" who acquire managerial and «ntrepeneurr I skills that, in time, they 
become rigid and, sterile of new development potential. 

,ud J^!!!^ !y^"r ^^"^ ^i^^^ T^e v elop^...t and IltlTl.;.t^ Science 

|jg^££hnoioffi. J/ The extension and service institutions carry science and-T^can-^O^o 

r^f^V^ ^ V ^ I " country, this function, aa well as research and 

;f ^eoo«l JIL^* l^^^ so-called "public sector". This is important when 

we reoognxze that, in developing countries such as we have described, government has 

this is most apparent .1 a colonial system, it is inherent even in iv politically iiviepend-t,t 

beSi'LtiveW ifT " S such cSnes 

begin actively to pursue progress as a central goal of policy, an entirely new role is 

mSSlJ^nLofl^^^T f development, as distir^ot from the 

rSw order in rural areas, requires not only that public officials have technical 

I !«Jf.!*?i^^f^^?J''*''*^^''" competence, it requires that they assitme a servant rather 
than a master /elationship to the farm people with whom they work. This is a difficult 
transition to make, especially since in these societies the deepest cultural values are 
inherent in staiua relationships. But a democratically oriented, progressive agrioulture 
appears to require a complex system of government services to faimers - reseLTs^Jvi^ 

aatk<vgb names of thesa functions can be changed, the fundamental service relationBb^p 
betv<.sn the public agent and the individual farmer is probably essential to develS^e^t. 
At .. .east, this is our hypothesis. As any other system based upon authority rathertha^ 
upon enlisting the informetl self-interest of the farmei> it has never appeared to uork well 
anyirtiere. 



9 i/ f"^®^ J' ^'^f*^- Institutional factors Limiting Progress in the Less-Developed Countries, 
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Infltitutions of formal education aad research lAich have heen developed during 
ihe essentially static past of the typical underdeveloped country must also make profound 
adaptations in their naw roles as participants in the development prccess. We list below 
some of the more basic chants %diich will coooonly be required* 

In research! a change of attitude as to its basic purpose is requiredf anchoring 
it solidly in the development needs of the country's agriculture, rather than as an end in 
iteelf* This requires more than e recitation of the ri^t w^rds. It wuflt lead to 
careful analyr ^ in selection of research problems. For the numbers of problems are 
legioui AT ^ the research resources and competencies extremely limited* Selection of 
problems for research must be based on criteria such as relative importance to dGvelopment, 
probability that research m'^y fiiai a solution, probable usability of the solution by 
i.AiTOre, and probable cost of the research* 

For research to participate in agricultural development there must be new admini- 
strative and scientific alignments, a breaking down of barriers lAich separate related 
scientific discipli- in order to meet the requirements of the problems needing solution. 
In most of such countries new, effective research on animal production, for example, is 
almost impossible because of the administrative and scientific separation of animal husbandry 
from crop production* Similar barriers, almost as hi^ and inpenetrabiei separate soils 
from crop production, forestry ftom soil conservation - and economics from almost every- 
thing relevant to farming* 

The Orientation of research toward development objectives will require much 
closer relationship with extension and oducational efforts. And, especially, extension 
efforts must be anchored much more in such processes as exist or can be stimulat>^d througji 
^Ich farm groups can make their wishes known* Much too commonly, research findings are 
shot out at farmers fi-om the research bastions, through a top-down administrative 
bureaucracy called "Agricultural Extension" or ^*Comnnini^ - Development"* Much more 
effective means of farmer part iciimt ion and indeed trol, >diich is the real heart of our 
extension system, must be evolved if research and don are to become truly at one with 

the agricultural development process* 

The agricultural colleges will also undergo substantial change as they adapt 
lliemselvea to devel^^^errtai^y roles. The subject matter of courses will be based upon 
local research and exjierientje, rather than material from foreign sources* Teaching methods 
will adjust to emphasiaie the creative use of science to achieve specific rjjal development 
objectives, rather than upon rote memory or scientific principles unrelated to practice^ 
Examination and other st^^dent appraisal devices will be modified to identify potential 
agricultural-development capabilities of students* 
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SXTSRSION TEACHING METHODS 

The essential function of the extension worker ie to create sifaations in which 
others develop education Uy. Learning is an active p-ocess on the part of the learner. 
Unless he becomes intere .ei to the point of pitting fc^th mental and physical effort 
n°oi?!"'*; ^''^ 18 acco>.pli8hed. It is the taak of the extenrion worker to: "(l) provide 
SoSc-'^!^ ^ opportunity to learn, and (2) stimulate n^ntal and physical activity that 
produce, the desired learning." 1/' Effective extension nethode satisfy these criteria. 

«r,H in different wars; soae by listening, some by seeing, sone by doing 

Zt^r^ ^^'^e^' '^^f^i^sion. Studies have shown that the more different exiension 

teaching methods are used, the more people change their practice. Ite more exposures 
per individual to a new practice the more likely the person will find his p«feri^d method 

dif>«SI!"**'!''* extension teaching methods are most effective in varying situations and at 

\ ^ovt^on process. All people do not learn at the same speed, 

some may be at the stage of trying „«„ practice and want to know the details of how 
to do It when others are barely aware of the practice or just becoming interested. For 
these reasons use of a variety of teaching methods is most effective. 

As indicated in Chapi«r 7, extension methode may be classified in three groups on 

f ^^""^ designed to reach. These are: (l) individual 

methods, (2) group methods, and (3) mass methods. 

Individual Methods 

1!!!?^;;^"^" individual process. Although extension agents must use group and 
^asB methods to reach large numbers of people and to stimulate joint action in planning 
5Srpo8e7^''* projects of comnon interest, personal contacts serve many essential 

-„H influence of the extension worker is a vital force in securing cooperation 

?n^i°'u *^ "J'^^^f? activities and adoption of improved practices on the farm 

Si J>,^t% T:. ^^^^ V^V- ^^"^''^ ^^^'^ «^ Buge«fitions of an extension worker 

whc^ they feel they know, like, and uhose knowledge they respect. Inte^ity on the part 

dL?fJ^Jr;,'r/i°w^ is indispensable. If you do not know the answer to a question, 
do il villager you will find out and let him know. -men be bui* to 

Pam and ho«e visits are essential elements of extension education. They provide 

«r,;?^l!!/^v*°"*iu°°™^?^^°'' extensior. worker in an 

where they can discuss matters of comnon interest in privacy and without the 
J^^! interruptions commonly experienced in group extension activities. Pa™ 

and home visits serve the following useful purposes: 

- To acquaint extension worker with the farmer and farm family 

- To ttaswer specific -.ecrtteBta for help 

- To gaia first head knowledge of problems faced by the fanner or villager 



O 1/ J. Paul Leagatis, Professor of Extension Education 
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- To explain a recoinnjended practice 

- "^-r. follow-^p and observe the results of recwanended practices 

- To plan an activity such as a deirsDnstration, or a meeting 

- To invi'.- the farmer or villager tc participate in a planned activity 

- To discvr.s policie'^ and prcgrams 

- To recroit, train c-r encourage a local volunteer leaier. 

Careful and a^ieinia-^.e preparation is the key to a s^iccessful visit as with all extension 
Eethods. Visits are expensive in terns of tiine and transportation. When an extension 
worker must walk or ride a bicycle many kilometers to visit a fara or a home, be will 
consider very carefully the purpose of his vii^it and cc^'-^ine several visits in a single 
trip if possible. He should plan his visits just as carefully when traveling hy automobile. 

Preparation for a visit will include a reidew of all the known facts about the farn, 
the fanner and the family, specific information concerning the problem, purpose or activity 
involved and materials such as leaflets and samples that may be left with the farmer. 

The approach you use often determines the success of your visit. Tae attitude of 
the farmer affects the length of the visit. If he is very bu^y, come quickly to the 
point and end the interview as soon as the main purpose is accomplished. If he wants 
to take more time and show you his fields or livestock, fit in with his desires to the 
extent your time permits. 

In making the visit, be conscious of your role as an extension teAcher, Yo^: are 
expected to provide sound technical information and relate it directly to the farm and 
the farmer throu^ informal discussion of his crops, livestock, or living sitxxation. 
Allow the farmer or fanner's wife to do much of the talking but guide the conversation 
into constructive channels. In addition to the planned purpose of the visit it may 
provide an opportunity to arouse the interest of the family in other features of tVie 
extension program, A visit planned to investigate an insect outbreak may >.*'ovide an 
opportunity to invite teenage boys and girls to join a youth club, or the mother to attend 
a food preparation demonstration. 

Follow local customs in accepting hospitality. If visitors are expected to drink 
tea wiUh their host, then drink tea but be careful not to acquire a reputation as one who 
spends all his time drinking tea, 

Ehd the visit tactftilly when your mission is accomplished by inviting the farmer 
to visit TO>iv office or suggesting that you will return at a later d^te with more infor- 
mation or to check progress. 

Be cautious about discussing a farmer's situation with other farmers and do not 
become a carrier of gossip, Sucoess in the use of recommended practices may be publicized 
to encourage others of their value but publicity on financial success may n«ke the farmer 
a target of requests for gifis or loans from relatives, friends or unscrupulous acquaintannBs* 

Finally, make a good recr ,ne visit as background for future contacts and as 

a reminder of necessary follow . Be sure to send him the information or materials 
y<«» promised during the visit. 

Office calls are an expx'ession of interest on the part of the visitor in something 
he thinks you have to offer* They are less expensive and time-consuming for the extension 
worker end offer some but not all of the advantages of a home and farm visit. The caller 
is less at ease than when at home and may be more sensitive to your attitude, Ifce volume 
of office calls is related to the degree of public interest in the program of the extension 

O service, the relationship existing between the local extension worker and the villagers, 

AC and the accessibility of his office to rural people. 
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* ^""l office 80 arranged that visitors feel they are welci^me but not to the extent 

that It becomes a loafing place. A few chairs, a bulletin rack with up to date infoma- 
tional material and neat display relating to current extension activities will contribute 
to this purpose. A clean noat office is attractive and encourages both extension staff 
and visitors to keep it clean. 

• .^Some visitors are shy and find it difficult to tell you the real purpose of their 
visit. Try to put him at ease with friendly conversation a^^d ask questions to help him 
clarify has problem or request. Satisfy his purpose to the best of your ability and 
terminate the interview without letting it drift into a long aimless visit. ■Phis can be 
done tactfully by asking if there are any other matters with which you can help. A care- 
ful record of office calls p^ -rides a basis for follow-^p activity and may serve as one 
measure of public participati_a in extension activities. 

Ttelephona calls serve a purpose similar to office calls. Although face to face 
contact IS missing they have the advantage that they may be initiated by either the fanner 
or the extension worker. They tje useful in soliciting and giving specific inforaation 
such as treatment of a known disease, control of infestations of pests, variety of tomatoes 
to plant or to request a bulletin or circular. They provide a means of follow-up and 
evaluation of the effectiveness of radio or television broadcasts. People will call the 
extension office to requast a certain new bulletin or circular mentioned in the radio 
announcement. Extension offices in highly developed senrices sometimes find it necessaryr 
to employ special telephone numbers and taped recordings to answer the flood of inquiries 
after especially interesting programs or announcements. Unfortunately, many countries do 
not h*ye efficient telephone service in rural areas and this method of extension teaching 
is of limited application. 

Personal letters are useful in answering requests for infoiwation. as follow-uB *f+-,. 
Siled T.t°''^Z ^ contacting local volunteer leadeJT StuSes iJ 

Jv J2«!^s Lr'^^f '1*"^^'"**"" ^ '^"^ considered an important source of infection 
Sr So^tff ^° practices. But a request from a f S^r 

Se tll Til^ indicates genuine intewst and should be answered promptly and coSe^sly. 

* teaching method is quite limited in countries lacking a^^fiS 
residents are illiterate. But they L^^ort^? 
and soiieti.es the only means of internal coimnioation in an erten.Jo^^^^. 

Be caa^eful that the information you give is simple, imdarstandable and complete 
Kithout being wordy or including unnecessary information. Put yourself in the shoes of 
the person to whom you are writing. Rememberf the words you put on paper are all he has 
to go by in determining your meaning. 

Informal contacts provide maaiy opporttmities for effective extension work. Every 
experienced extension worker has had people stop him on the street or in the village 
to ask a question. Often, seeing the extension worker will remind the villager of a 
problem about which he would like technical advice. Market days, picnics, holiday 
celebrations and religious events bring people together^ Where people gather, they talk 
about ctirrent problems in ffiurming and rural life. By attending such events, the extension 
worker will become better aoquednted with his people, learn of their wants, needs and 
problems and be able to impart information on an informal basis. 

An PAO rice processing expert was greeted with suspioion when he visited a processing 
plant. He noticed some workers resctoking eome rice from roken bags. They were having 
trouble tying the bags securely. Ttie expert picked up a piece of twine and fastened a 
full bag using a 'miller's knot'. He then shook the bag to show that it was secure. 
Immediately, the workers demanded that he show them how to tie the new knot. Be did so 
while the plant manger looked on. Seeing that the expert had a useful skill , the plant 
manager invited the expert to his office whes^e he was able to accomplish his mission* An 
effective extension worker is skillful in using infornal tsaohlng situations to gain the 
confidence of his people and to teaoh useful improved practices* 

O 
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Group Methods 

Group methods include general meetings, method demonstrations, result demonstrations, 
meetings at result demonstrations, farm walks or tours, field days or farmer days at agri- 
cultural experiment gtations, short courses of instruction, farmer training centers , 
farmers, rural youth and homemakers clubs and group projects. 

Group methods are especially effective in moving people from the interest stage to the 
trial stage of learning. When the reaction of the group is favorable, the majority of 
members may proceed to the adoption stage* 

Group extension methods, effectively arranged and conducted take full advantage of 
the external and internal forces of group dynamics. People react to the extension worker 
and to the ideas expressed by other members of the group. Properly stimulated and 
directed, these forces oan lead to changes in practice by large numbers of people, 

Meetings are one of the oldeet and most impprtant methods of extension teaching. 
Properly arranged and conducted they rank high in ratio of practices adopted in relation 
to cost as compared with other methods. The success of meetings as a teaching device 
depends largely upon how they are viewed by the audience. Is it their meeting or the 
extension worker's meeting? 

Many meetings are planned by the extension worker tc get across a particular idea or * 
practice. Sometimes what seems like a good meeting results in little change in action 
or attitude by the people who attend. This may be because the extension worker is 
trying to get people to adopt a practice before they are ready. Perhaps they are hardly 
aware that the new practice exists, or have not had enough time to evaluate it in terms of 
their own situations. Effective meetings are oriented to the current thinking and 
recognized needs of the people. 

Keisey and Heame ^ identify five general types of meetings involved in extension 

work. 



1. Organization meetings include board of directors meetings, youth clubs, home- 
makers clubs, executive committees and many others. Organizations usually Met periodi- 
cally and follow an agenda. Their purpose is to take action and get business done but 
they do provide an opportunity to develop leadership and training in social action processe 
Much can be done to improve the quality of organization meetings. Many are considered 
dull and draggy. 

2. Planning meetings requires preparation of a large amount of situation material. 
Much of this mwst be done by professional extension workers who should resist a natural 
tendency to dominate the meeting. Giving leaders a part in preparing situational material 
helps to counteract this tendency. Few rural leaders are interested in attending a 
planning meeting merely for the aake of planning. Their interest can be aroused in 
specific problems and objectives. For this and other reasons, extension workers need to 
make a special effort to aseure attendance of the ri^t people. A formal invitation or 
request to attend a planning meeting is not usually sufficient. Personal contact by an 
extension worker or another leader with discussion of problems and needs to be considered 
is much more effective in building interest and in assuring attendance by representatii's 
leaders* 

3. Training meetings are an essential element in developing and using rural leaders 
in extension. They are limited to selected individuals who have accepted responsibilities 
as leaders and need help in doing the job. The program content is usually narrow in scope 
and specific with' direct application to the job. Extension workers should take care not 
to try to cram too much information and advice into a single training meeting but allow 
tia^ for di»cu««ion and praotiot. Sach Meting may well be one of a series for the same 
people conducted over a period of tiM. 



l/ Keisey and Hearne - Cooperative Eirtenaion Work^ pages 406-4O8. 
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4» Special interest meetings are arran^d to serve the educational needs of groups 
with coimnon interests such as gardening, fishing, dairying, home management, or sewing. 
They may be held singly or in series over a period of time. Since attendance is vol\intary, 
everyone who attends is presumed to be interesi;ed in the subject, and the subject-^matter 
leader can move along faster than he could in a mixed group. Questions and discussion 
are more spontaneous and lively. 

5. Community meetings, as the name suggests, are for all the people in the comrnimity, 
men, women, young people, with all the varied interests of the community. Some people come 
out of curiosity or for entertainment^ others have more serious interests. Although special 
interest meetings have largely replaced commxxnity meetings in this age of specialization, 
they still have their place. Women and children are interested and involved in many farm 
activities. It is equally important that men be interested in the improvement of their 
home life and in the educational activities of their children. 

The following guidelines will make meetings more useful and effective. 

Plaa the meeting with representatives of the people for whom it is held. If no 
organization exists to sponsor the meeting, call together a committee of representatives. 
Discuss with them the type of progra/n you have in mind and get their reaction. In some 
cases the committee will give their approval as a courtesy to the extension worker. Perhaps 
you can judge their interest by the enthusiasm of their response. If they disapprove your 
suggestion, the whole matter should be dropped. 

When the typo of meeting has been approved, get agreement on purposes and means of 
achieving each purpose. Consider various alternatives and get the committee to decide. 
Do they want a speaker or a discussion, or a combination of both? Who should be invited? 
Where should the meeting be held? Who will make the arrangements? As each decision is 
made, clarify the responsibility of each member and make a record. If possible, arrange 
for one of the committee to preside over the meeting and divide other responsibilities 
among other members. In this manner all will share in the success of the meeting and feel 
responsible for any short-comings. It is better to have leaders conduct the meeting, even 
though they may not do it smoothly and efficiently, than for the extension worker to take 
it over and assume full responsibility. The program may flow more smoothly but it becomes 
the ex±ension worker's meeting rather than the peoples. 

Publicize general meetings well in advance. Publicity should announce the subject 
of the meeting, time and place it is to be held, who is invited to attend. Build up 
interest by indicating the need for the meeting ajid the purpose it is intended to accomplish. 
Further publicity may indicate who is to appear on the program and the qualifications of 
speakers as well as the names of committee members responsible for the program and arrange- 
ments. Announcements in newspapers, radio announcements and posters are effective media 
where available. Well-designed wall posters are also effective reminders. In some 
societies, the mayor or head man will see that people know about the meeting and are 
expected to attend if he is involved in the planning. 

Consider these factors in planning meetings: 

1. Size of the audience - Large audiences can receive information but participation 
is reduced and they have difficulty in making decisions. 

2. Character of the audience - Some audiences are incapable of participation 
throu^ lack of experience, education, or for other reasons. 

3. Facilities available - If rooms are available, large audiences may be broken 
down into small committees or diacusBion groups for decisions or to increase 
participation* Otherwise, participation may be limited to those on the platform. 

4. Make audience as comfortable as possible. This involves such matters as 
seating arrangements, heating or cooling of the room, lifting and ventilation. 

5. Time - do not fill the program too full. Active people can seldom sit still for 
more than an hour at a time and few meetings should last longer than one aad 
one-half hours. Provide for an intermission in longer meetings. 

6. Do not allow unrelated announcements and \m8cheduled speakers to prolong the 
program and distract the audience. 
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PrograiDS may be arranged in different waye to suit the purpose intended and t'ne 
2tZr: .V, ! character of the audience, the faciliSes and -ti^e a^UMe 

facts!'!?"' P^"^'^^^"^ ^^J^^^ at ,.eetines establish theae interesting 

- The lecture-only method was weakest of five rnethode studied. 

~ * discussion or conference type meetings increased the number 

of people influenced to adopt improved practice by 21% over lectures, 

" ^11 iLl^^'f'^^^^^^^^ meetings influenced the adoption of seven more ^sractices 
per hundred farmers exposed than did the conference or discussion n,ethof^d 
was 1.28 times as effective as th.i strai^t lecture method. 

' IT^^V^^^^ increased the effectiveness of lectures by 42^ a:nd film scrips 

new K- ^^"^ demonstration, you show someone how to do a 

new job; or you show him how to do an old job better. 

reasof ' Tif ^HpL w"^"'""'''''*'"" ''^ obviousness - its appeal to logic and 

;"lT;rin?iip^:J:Lnt!'^^^ ''''' "^^"^ So 

Extension uses two types of demonstrations - method and result. 

Method demonstration is the oldest form of teaching. Men taught their children how 

Jef^"*iritTng°a^S irIJibiv'" *\^^^f' ^^^^^ of the method Lonstt^ xon l^ng 

probably even before language itself developed. Learning by this 
foTll^ r . ^''°J.\]^^^^^oti-^. In the jungle the tiger ki?ten leaxT^Jo h^t bt 
following aod playfully mimicking the stalking tigress. ^ 

In the method demonstration, we show how to do a job step by step, like building a 

inJ^T' ?o ^^^^ ^^"^^ °^ ^ mecLical dis er to^o^^ol 

insects. Your demonstration will be more successful if you will follow these steps: 

^* ??w+4f*°*^^-'''^^* ^° a^^o-npliah with the demonstration. Test these 

vhifSli °^ practice really is important . 

X^en?'«S .r^'^i'"" '° '^'^'^^ °- supplies ai7 ' 

equipment are available in sufficient quantities to permit its widespread use. 

^* ^^flL^L*"^ ''^^ information you can find about the practice. ©.oroughly 

famliarize yourself with the subject matter and. if possible, with the^search 



1/ Kelsey and Hearne - Cooperative Extension Work pp. 412 - 413, 

2/ Using Visuals in Agricultural Extension Prograws - ESC-56I International Coooerati 
AdminxBtration sBd Federal Extension Service, U.S. Dept. of Agri^ pp? 23-2?! 



3. Talk over the problem with a few village leaders* Aek them to help you plan 
the demonstration. 'Siis is an important atep because it eatabliahes your 
liaison with the villas; secures leader approval of the project ; prcyvidefi land 
and other essentials for the demonstration; is an actual teaching oppox'tvinity 
since the leaders are c:*rtain to learn more about the practice as they liiscuss 
it and help plan the demonstration. It is also helpful because this method 
involves more persons in the demonstration which encoxira^es wide-spread 
discussion of the project. 

4. Gather all of the materials you will need. These should include ever;^iihi2ag 
the farmer will need in order to apply the practice on his farm* 

5. Plan your presentation step by step. Include introductory and anammary portions, 

6. Whenever possible ^ rehearse the presentation two or three ticses - until you are 
thoroughly familiar with the steps and know exactly what you want to say or do 
at each step of the action. 

7. When the people are gathered to watch the demonstration explain what ytm are 
going to do; wh^" it is important for them to learn the nisw method; ask. for 
persons in the audience to help you with different tasks. 

8. Go through the demonstration. Explain it step by step. PaaiBe to answer cfuestions 
from the audience. Repeat difficult steps. 

9. Check the effectiveness of your instruction by having members of the audience 
do one or more of the steps. In axi ideal situation each pereoji would have an 
opportunity to practice each of the steps in sequence until the skill is thorou^ly 
learned. 

10. Summarize the importance of the practice, the steps, the supplies and ecfuipment 
needed. Distribute illustrated folders or other literature showing the step 
by step procedure. 

In the method demonstrationy actxial materials, equipment and people are the best visual 
to use. 

Often the method demonstration paves the way for the result demonstration aJid in such 
oases both should be considered as parts separated by time only. An example would be a 
method demonstration of fertilizer placement to b/a followed by a result demonstration as 
the crop matures. 

"The result demonstration **! in the words of the principal of the Himayatsagar Extension 
Training Centre near :^yderabad in central India, "'Is one which ahowa afier a period of 
time what happened after a practice is adopted. As an example, compost is put on a 
certain field. Good seed potatoes are planted /and cared for. In the next field* no 
compost is used and poor seed potatoes are used^ At harvest time the potatoes are dug 
in each field at the same time. Tbe villagers have watched all during the planting, 
growing and harvesting season. They see how much better results are from using better 
practices. This is a result demonstration." 

Comparison is the essential ingredient in the result demonstration. Whether it is 
a comparison between compost and no compost? good seed and poor seed; fertiliser and no 
fertilisser; dusting for insects and no dusting - the results are there for all to see 
and judge. 
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Mvanta«8s of the result demoastraticm, according to the Hima^atssgar principal, are 

- PurniBhes local proof of the desj.raUlity of adopting a recosaseRded practice. 

- Is an effective method for introducing a new subject. 

- Appeals to the eye and reaches the 'show-me' individual. 

- Provides a good source of information for meetings,, news items, pictures, radio 

- Pumishea cost data and other basic information. 

- A hi^ percentage of people will tmderstand. 

- Aide in developing local leadership ♦ 

- Bstabliehee confidence in the extension worker and in extension wo-k. 

As in the case of the method demonstration, there are certain steps to follow that 
will make your result demonstration more successful: 

1. Decide exactly what you want to acco- plish« 

2. Gatheir all of the information you can find about the practice ^ 

3. Talk over the problem with the village leaders and aak them to help plan 
the demonstration and recommend demonstrators* 

4« Develop a complete plan of work, showing each r^^qu^red atep and indicating who 
will do what» 

5* Select demonstration sites that are centrally located and near a road so peonle 
can get there easily * 

6, Visit the damonstrators and make sure they are thoroughly familiar with the 
details of the plan, such as new cultural methods, new harvest techniques, 
record keeping and measurement of results, 

?• Ask village leaders to encourage villagers to be prebent far the start of th^ 
demonstration • 

8* Visit the demonstration plots often and hold meetings and tours there as the 
demonstration progresses. Have the farmer tell the story • 

9. Keep records and compare the results with local practices • 

10. Refer to the demonstrations in meetings held elsewhere* Write about them for 
newspapers and magazines. fttlk about them on radio. 

11. Plan follow-up demonstrations if necessary. 
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Tours and field trips are methods of extension teaching which appeal to man's desire 
to 'go places and see things'. The 'things^ to be seen may range frocD remits on small 
demonstration or test plots to extensive application of new methods on actual farros. 

In general, the tour or field trip includes more than one stop - the e:^ct number 
depending on what the extension worker hopes to accomplish. The field trip for cultivators 
interested in line sowing obviously will be different from the field trip of government 
officials interested in observing rural progress. 

It mi^t be helpful to think of the tour members as individual cameras, being exposed 
to several different subjects or to several different angles of the same subject during 
the course of a day. The exposures are made in a planned sequence and when the individual 
returns from the tour he has an orderly picture story of the subject permanently recorded 
in his mind. 

Like method and result demonstrations which the tour may or may not include, this 
extension method offers farmers the opporttmity to see for themselves concrete evidence 
of the value of improved practices. 

Ttie following suggestions will help you plan and hold a successful tour or field trip. 

1. Decide exactly what you wish to acccmplish. This will be determined by the tour 
audience, their interests, levels of understanding and yoar evaluation of 

their needs, 

2. Work out a detailed plan for the tour well in advance. This should include 
sequence of subjects to be studied, sites to be visited, a time schedule for 
the stops which permits plenty of opportunity for questions and discussion, 
tour guides and hosts, special audi.o— visual equipment if needed, transportation 
if needed and other details* 

3. Go throu^ a rehearsal or 'dry run' of the entire program well in advance. 
This will aid you in determining if you have budgeted enou^ time at the 
different stops and especially in seeing if you have too many stops scheduled. 
It also will give you a chance -to scout the route to see if there are obstacles 
either to walking or to vehicle traffic. 

4« On the day of the tour, keep the party together and keep them moving briskly 
from point to point. Nothing kills interest faster than stragglers. Kake 
the party as comfortable as poseil^le, taking advantage of shade for tour stops 
and providing plenty of drinking water. If the tour is longer than j^st a few 
hours, your plan should include providing the party with a generous serving of 
appetizing food. 

In general, smaller groups are preferred to larger groups. 15116 is because smaller 
groups permit more thorou^ diecusBion and are not as difficult to control and move about. 
The maxiimim number of persons any one tour leader should attempt to manage is 100* 

Small portable loudspeakers can be a tremendous aid in keeping the attention of the 
group, increasing the amount of informant! on imparted to them and in controlling them. 
Explanations usually are more effective when made by the demonstrator-farmer or by farmers 
usi,2ig the practices being studied. The extension worker should be prepared however to 
provide technical, background, or interpretive information that may be necefls&ry. 



l/ Using Visuals in Agricultural Extension Programs - ESC-56I International Cooperation 
Administration and Federal Extension Service, U.S. Dept. of Agric. pp. 25-26* 
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Demonstraticms and tcna-s say seen time consui-ing and in aoae instances coatlv 

ll^rTJ^ '^l^^l * "^^"^^ ^ that "he^eSrSn C^^'r^l 

the neasage. Considerxng their heavy educatic-nal imoact on each inri-iviHTiai +^ 
aot^lly be a»ong the «ost efficient and ecc«o„dcal^LroflJacL^yroa^ S.!^ 

tbe^i-^ilifrS«^- ^^'^^f i« P^°°««« Hhich or more persons pool 
tbe^^^owledge andfeelmga, and throu^ mutual agreement clarify the issues ^r^^ll 

TZt'T""""' °' ^'^^ discussion gro^ervee ^TSsSr oHere^Sea 

* ^^^^'^ ««« everyone hS^a ch2ce"o b^Jeard 

d:Sn:i\\Tc"d?:i^;s„^s:i?^ ^•'^^^ det^^^Led^' 

•mere are several distinct types of group discussion meetings. Hie newest idea 
iherToSnTo^s'SS ^""^^ ^ ^"-'^ the ?fx4iciStinrbLn:' express 

M'^r:sSiyT?;thef^^^^ 

at^he^'ieJafleTLT having^se^:S'spS:rs eLVo™ ^T.^ 
spSJers ^ ^xJJnTcWe'J ^"^'^ Presentation of his views. Sometimes tSe s^poLum 
speakers are given a chance to answer one or more of the others in a fonn of rebuttal. 

in soS^SSSifrr^ ; ^^''"^^ "^^^^^"^ *° participants knowledge and skill 

insome specific line of subject matter such as irrigation methodS, dress mato^ T 
gardening. Schools involve intensive training over a specific period of time. 8uch as one 
to four days. Tbey may require pre-enrollment and an ^ligation to attend ^1 lesions 

to « Swi^^^^^"" f opportunity for presentation of much information in a short time 

! l!^^ of people with special interest in the subject. They must be well 
?K?:Jeft Of ^ISftr Objectives and employ teaching methods'^whicJ ^ll Hia 

^Ih Ta llTi. lrrTl^^'^*^' discussions and the use of visuals tld 

much to their effec^^iven«ss. Periodic and tenninal evaluations help to keep^ p^Lam 
realistic and pro-/ide guidance in conducting future schools. program 

Paraer graining Center - Parmer training centers have bean used effectively in a 
number ot' developing countries to train fanners and their wives ?n concepts I^d piac?i^es 

?or"?rr2STo'Tir::oT ^r "^"^-. "•"'"^ " ^^^^ "^"^ consisteTo? dollories 
2«s "^^"^ facilities and a fam vaiylng from 50 tTJoO 

2^i!n'«^ni:^!Hl^i equipment and livestock. Courses were attended by both men and 
nSLTobie^! y *r *° "^^^'^ depending upon the subject involved. She 

i fi /° ^ '^"^'^ *° profitable 

S iS^^vZ °^ involved. In addition a larg^ number 

W^J^II J ^ ^^^^ selected groups of fanners and faitn wc^S! 

il^^i f production, tea production, clean milk productiora^d the 

a?W ii'JL'S^r™/"'?" "^'^ ^^-^^ trained sepa?Le?y, StSSgJ 
cmSiJ ?^ f^^J««t«' ^•<>«««« of problems arising from the presence of J^ger 

?hi theoretical and practical training are incSded in 

•Po fuiJm'SJe i^"^^ fT*^^ ^1 -ffsctive role of fa«ner" training centers. 

To Si iiienf thSi ' ''"^'^''^ ^"^"^ ""^^ integrated with extension programs 



^ Vol'J^^JillJ'm^lT ""2/?^ ^"''^•y Conmwnication in Extension as Developed 
orH^Jtlrnf^^lV °' ^i-lture and Natural Resources, OovemmeSt 
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Subjects of training contribute to the eduoatioaal objectives 
included ±n the extension progran. 

2, Participant B are selected on the basis of their leadership potential 
'^nd through recommended leader recruitment processes; and 

3, Eetiimed participants are utilized in planning and executing extension programs. 

Tips on Speaking - Speaking is the aost frequently used tool of the extension worker. 
Every worker ahoxxld know how to speak effectively. We speak so frequently that we get 
careless in what we say and how we say it. The following suggestions will help you 
become a better speaker; i/ 

1. Have something to say of interest to the audience, direct ycmr talk to those 
interests, not your own, find out in advance what kind of audience yrm are 
to speak to and what they want to know. 

2. Have a series of specific points to follow. Tell the audience in etdvance what 
you are going to do» This lets them know where you are in your talk, and when 
the end is to come. 

3. Think through in advance what you want the group to go away with from your 
meeting. Be sure that what you have to tell them will benefit them. 

4. Don't apologize for your shortcomings and limitations* They will find them 
out soon enough. Don't belittle the introduction you were given by the 
chainaan or local leader who introduced you. He probably got the facts 
about your background from you, 

5. Ifelk 'to' the audience, not 'at' them. took them in the e./>s, not out the 
window or at the ceiling* 

6. Be confident that you can do a good job. Ttde necessitates proper and careful 
preparation. Don't worry alsout being nervous as it is usual with speakers 
and is a neeessary part of the process of looking and speaking our best. 

7. Speak naturally in a loud cl^ar voice, but don't shout* Don't use a lot of 
unnatural gestures, they will probably look foolish and pointless to the 
audience. Just be yourself. 

8* Observe the faces of people in your audience to indicate intorest, approval, 
disapproval, lack of interest, and drowsiness. People's facial expressions 
are the best guide for the speaker to guage success, semi-^success, or 
failure in his talks. 

9* Illustrate your t«tlk with as many personal eiainples as poseiblef but don't 
be a gossip, and don't overdo yourself as an example. 

10. Sever memorize a speech. It is only a little better to read it, as it ia 
more boring. It is preferable to use snail oards in the hand arid refer 
to them to refresh your memory. If it is possible, it will add a great deal 
to your talk if yon use slides or flip-charts* These show you as well as 



l/ S.K. !Ibiwo Williams and John M* Fenley Comimmi cation in Sxtension as Developed 
for Western Higeria - Ministry of Agriculture and Matural Resources, Ocvemment 
of Western Nigeria pp. 29 31. 
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your audience what you b« talking about. Tbey will serve, as your outline. 
Hever use a single aheet of thin paper for your notes* It will crinkle and 
rustle and add to your nervousness. 

11 • Rehearse or go over the talk to yourself. 

12. Try to relax the group at first. Some eitensiQn vorfcers can do this with 
jrtories or interesting anecdotes. Be careful with these as it is the rare person 
who can deliver a atoiy successfully. Nothing is less huxaourous than a 
supposedly funny story poorly told; it will generally fall flat. Personally, 

1 accentuate what ve're going to cover in the tine allotted to my talk as a 
vay of relaxing the group, and make sure that everyone can 8e3 and hear. 
If some persons are standing in the rear and there are seats in front, ask 
them to occupy then. After this relaxing act, the whole audience will 
generally settle down ready for the talk. 

13. Don't talk down to an audience. People are smarter than we give them credit 
for. At least they're fiinart enough to want to hear us speak. 

14. Dress appropriately for the occasion. Ikm't he a dandy out in the field, and 
don't come dressed for the field at a meeting with the tribal or village council. 

15. Hever play down a member of the audience, you do yourself more damage than the 
one you're trying to hurt. This is especially important to remember when 
questions are Deing asked. Try to be courteous when someone asks a question 
you have just finished answering. Try not to get angry or provoked, or if 
you do, try not to show it. 

16 « If you prefer to have questions at the end rather than during your talk, let 
the audience know about it. Ihey will not interrupt you and can be thin3dng 
of questions they will want to ask at the end. It can be embarrassing 
to a speaker to ask for questions and not get any. Repeating your invitation 
only makes you look weaker. I prefer to ask, «How, who has the first 
question?" Usually several hands will go up, and with them the interest of 
the audience. In big gatherings or where time may not pennit questions, 
you nay su^st that people come aftei-vaitl and you'd be happy to speak with them. 

17. In asking the audience a question, ask it first to the whole group. ihls 
causes everyone to listen and start thinking about it. If you ask a question 
to one person, evexyone will be more interested to see how he gets off the hook 
than what the question is about % 

18. Stop vhe questions before they run down or get to wandering. Ify favorite 

way is to say, «There is time for just one more question," which allows me ^ 
to close the discussion. 

19. !Ery to be as brief as possible without actually leaving out valuable points. 
Better to stop while the audience's interest is hi^ than to keep on until 
they're restless and bored. 

204 Be careful with the sujaoary at the end of your talk. Tlry to hit only the major 
topics discussed, not a complete review. If you bore the audience with a long 
detailed siUBmary, taking 7 to 8 minutes to outUne what you Baid in the previous 
hour^ your audience will wonder why you took the hour. 
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21 • Bsnd oat ajoy printed or cyclostyled materials at the end of your talk^ 

Hothin^g: is more distracting than to have ycmr audience rustling and reading 
the papers you just gave th«a while you're trying to talk to the©. If you 
do need to give out materials, stop your talic and concentzvite on getting a 
copy to everyonei then have then go throu^ it or to a specific point for 
idiich you passed it oat- "Eien ask them to put the paper away and resume 
your tsdk. 

22# Avoid distracting mannerisms. Don't fidget. Pon't fumble with keys, or 
coins, or keep tossing a piece of chalk up and down in your hand. %ese 
things annoy people and detract from what ycm are tellixig them. 

23» Be enthusiastic. Tour ejithuaiaBm will generate enthusiasm in the audience* 

24* Tfekc every opportunity to speak. Practice makes perfection. 

Mass Methods ^ 

Personal and group methods can not reach eveiyone who wants and needs information. 
So ©ass methods - radio, newspapers, magazines, posters, exhibits and printed materials - 
are used to reach large numbers of people quickly. 

These methods are pai'ticularly useful in making large number of people aware of new 
ideas and practices or alerting them to sudden emergencies. While the amount of detailed 
information is limited that can be transmitted throu^ mass media, they will serve an 
important and valuable function in stimulating farmers* interest in new ideas* Once made 
aware or stimulated throu^ mass media, farmers %all seek additional information from 
nei^ibors, friends, extension workers and progressive fanners in the area. 

Posters - A poster is a sheet of paper or cardboard with an illustration and usually 
a few simple words. It is designed to catch the attention of the passerby, impress on 
him a fact or an idea and stimulate him to support an idea, get more information or take 
some kind of action* 

People do not walk around studying poF drs. They look at posters the same way as 
they look at other objects - trees, biards, aousey, cows, other persons. Usually a brief 
glance is as much as the average person gives an ordinal^ object - long enou^ only to 
identify it. If something about the object catches his attention or stimulates his 
interest, the passerby will look at it longer. The design and use of posters as visuals 
in extension teaching are based on this principle. 

Since a single glance may he all your poster will get, the message must be simple and 
clear* Details and wordy sentences have no place. Here are a few suggestions that will 
help you design more effective posters. 

1. Decide exactly who your ftjadience is. Decide exactly what you want to tell 
them. Decide what you want them to do. 

2. Put down on a eheet of paper words and roufi^ pictures that express your message 
simply and clearly. 

3. Try to put ycur message into a few words - a concise, striking slogan. 
Visualize or put into picture form the most important central idea in the message. 



l/ Using Visuals in Agricultural Extension Programs - BSC--561 International Cooperation 
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BQaeint)er that words and picture must be seen in a glance and nnxet stimulate 
response tiy the viewer^ 

4. Eou^ out your poster in amall scale - l/8 or I/4 actual size. If you have 
available the services of an artist, he can produce an excellent finished 
poster from your original rou^ sketch. 

Other suggestions for attractive effective posters are these. Use plain, bold 
lettering and lines. Use color to attract attention and for contrast. Remember however 
that too many colors add confusion. Allow plenty of space. Do not crowd letters, words 
or xlluBtrations. 



Posters should supplement - not replace - other coiwBunication methods. They are 
often used to 'spearhead' or introduce a campaign. Or they may be used to reinforce an 
educational effort after it has been launched. In general, the greater the number of 
posters used in an area, the greater the impact ^ up to a certain point. Discretion and 
good taste will suggest the number to use. Host people find it annoying to be bombaided 
at every turn by the same poster message. OveiMise of pesters defeats their purpose and 
may actually tuiTx people against the idea you want them to accept. 

Posters may be produced in quantity by letterpress, by offset printing or by silk 
screen. Where only a small number are required, they may be produced by the individual 
himself, by an artist or by other persons such as school children. 

Posters are put up on walls of buildings, fences, trees, poled, bulletin boards, 
stoM windows, trucks and automobiles and other places where they are likely to be seen 
by people passing by. 

Eachibits and Displays Exhibits and displays have some of the same characteristics 
as posters, covered in the preceding section. The main differences are that exhibits 
and displays usually are larger and more detailed. 

As with the poster, the job of the erJiibit or display is to catch the attention of 
the passerby, impress on him a fact or an idea, stimulate his interest in the subject 
matter presented and possibly urge him to take some sort of action. Differing fr<»n a 
poster however, the exhibit is larger, mey have three dimensions and most important - 
imparts mox^ detailer information than is possible with a poster. 

Because of their larger size and becanae they usually are placed in the market place 
or other areas where people move slowly, exhibits and displays attract and hold attention 
for longer periods than posters. Even so, the periods are not long. Hie viewing time 
will depend on whether the exhibit is in an open area or in a separate enclosed room. 

Viewing time may be as short as one minute or as long as ten minutes. On the 
average, one should aim at telling the complete story in about three minutes. This 
means that whatever you can do to iucrease the attention-getting power of your exhibit, 
increase its attractiveness and personal appeal and keep its content simple and clear, the 
greater are the chances that the viewer will receive and understand your message. 

Again, as is true of all other visuals, planning is the first step in preparing 
exhibits and displays. Decide who the audience is, what the message is, what you want 
the audience to do. Answering these questions will help you plan the scope of the 
exhibit, the appeal to use and the content. 
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Bie most effective exhibits are "boilt around a single idea with a minimum of supporting 
information. In a few simple words and pictures, tell farmers that a new seed variety is 
better and why - that's all. Make a miniature of your exhibit from paper or cardboard. 
This will help you see how it will look in full scale. Experiment with colors and design* 
Oet an artist to help you plan the arrangement if one is available. 

To attract attention and get people to stop and look at your exhibit, include something 
that will catch the eye* This might be a live object such as a sheep in an exhibit about 
sheep. Or it mi^t be color, movement, light or any number of things you can think of by 
using your imagination. 

One could try to define the 'something' that causes persons to stop and look for more 
detailed information. This 'something' mw.st produce a 'mental shock'. Once the person 
stops moving in front of an exhibit he (or she) is susceptible to the rest of the message 
or meBBages in the exhibit. Incidentally a walking person passes by an exhibit in about 
the same number of seconds as there are lineal feet in front of the booth. In other 
words if the booth is ten feet (3 meters) wide in front, a person has about ten seconds 
to comprehend the message intended. Thus it is obvious that one's attention must be 
attracted in a very short time. 

In your exhibit, make the central idea stand out. The lesson tau^t must be clear 
at once. A combination of real objects, models or illustrative material plus a bold 
sign usually will get the point across. 

Include appeal th-*^ fill identify the subject matter with the viewer's own interests, 
experiences, needs. IWd your exhibit say: '•Here is something for YOU; here is an 
answer to lODR problem; here is how YOU can make more money with YOUR dairy herd." 

Once you have attracted the viewer's attention, interested him in the central idea 
and convinced him that the idea is important to him, you still have the job of presenting 
the supporting information - usually the 'why' or the 'how'. 

Use 'before* and 'after' photographs with captions; use actual objects; contrasts 
- old vs. new, etc. - use models, drawings, actual demonstrations; use projected visuals, 
specimens. Use whatever you can find or devise to tell the story concisely, clearly and 
convincingly. 

Here are some general suggestions that will help you prt^pare more effective exhibits 
and displays: 

1. Clutter is the worst eneiny of an exhibit. fewor elements in your exhibit 
or display, the better. 

2. Keep written material to a mininnm. Use only enou^ captions and signs to tell 
the story. Vary the size, style and color of signs and lettering to create 
interest and direct attention to the center of interest. 

3. Use a color scheme of not more than two or three colors with neutral shades 
for backgrounds and spots of intense color for emphasis. 

4. Place the center of interest near eye level. This is approximately five feet* 
Things above seven feet or below three feet won't be seen as well as they would 
be closer to eye level. 

By seourlng the cooperation of villagers in producing a few basic items of visual 
equipment to be kept permanently in the village, extension workers can constantly use 
good visual teaching methods, yet save themselves the diffloult work of carrying heavy 
equipment about. 
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Newspapers provide a valuable channel for transmission of educational information 
where they exist and where rural people receive and re*^ ' ^en among illiterate 

people there aro usually a few who can read aad pb' ag bits of information 

to their friends. 

Newspapers print news and news coneists of ^ . ad interest to their readers. 

Newspaper space is valuable and limited^ Tour news item must conspete for attention with 
other items as well as advertizing and the editor is the sole judge of its news value. 

All material for the press should be factual, well written and intelligently planned. 
Otherwise it will probably be discarded by the editor. A good rule is to find out what 
the editor wants and give it to him the way he wants it. The ingredients of a news 
story are who? what? vhere? when? aad sometimes why? These ingredients shc^ild be 
covered in the first sentence or two and elaborated in later paragraphs. Then, if the 
editor feels he must cut off the itena for lack of space the main facts are there. Most 
editors prefer items of one double-space typewritten phge or less. 

Editors like stories of individual accomplishment. Use names of local people but 
be careful not to reveal personal information that would embarrass them. As a rule, 
editors like news items that tell what people do. But some local papers have special 
columns for timely information and material such as how to spray fruit trees; recommended 
varieties of garden vegetables etc. 

Write simply, using short sentences and pait^aphs that are easy to read. Remember 
that you must catch the reader's attention in the first sentence or he is unlikely to read 
further. The succeeding facts should be put down in the order of their importance. The 
ABC's of good writing are acouracy » brevity and clarity . 

In general, try to personalize the news and appeal to the desires of people to improve 
incomes, homes and the conmmnity. 

If you tell the facts to a reporter and he writes the story, give him the general 
facts and let him ask questicns for the amount of detail he wants. Don't bore with minor 
details unless he asks for them. If the story he writes is inaccurate, perhaps you failed 
to give him the correct information. Don't complain io hie superior if you want future 
publicity but discuss it with the reporter at the first opportunity. 

Wall Newspapers are similar in size and appearance to posters. They are different 
in that wail newspapers usually attempt to communicate more than one fact or idea. They 
also have more illustrations and written material. 

Wall newspapers have been vsed for a considerable time in rural areas to conmunicate 
news of political and social interest. Because they are basically pictoried, drawings 
and/ or photographs are their trademark. The text is as brief atid vivid as possible. 

Agricultural extension services in many countries have adapted the wall newspaper 
to educational programs and it has become one of the most effective extension teaching 
tools. It is used not oxay to communicate news of extension activities but al&o to report 
results of research and to recommend new practices. A typical extension wall newspaper 
mi^t therefore contain pictures and texti 

- Announcing the appointment of a new livestock specialist. 

- Giving a progress report on a current fertilizer oaapaifi^i. 
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- Urging the use of vaccine to prevent fowl cholera in poultry flocks. 

- Reporting the resnlte of experiments with new grfidn varieties* 

In most countries where wall newspapers are used in extension programs, they are 
produced in quaiitity by a central office and distributed by mail or through the extension 
organization. Some wall newspapers are printed by letter-press. Offset duplicators 
offer greater flexibility in permitting the paper to be. printed in local languages or 
dialects. Drawings and color are easily included with offset duplication. 

Distribution varies according to the requirements of each country. Mailings may be 
made directly to village headmen, school teachers, mayors or other leaders. Local 
extension workers may deliver or even post papers in villages he visits. 

Walls of buildings at busy intersections are excellent places to post the papers. 
They may also be posted on village bulletin boards, in reading centers, at schools, inside 
public buildings and many other places. 



Folders, Leaflets and Pamphlets Simple folders, leciflets and pamphlets can be 
used in many ways in extension programs. They may be used singly for example, to explain 
the advantages of testing soil. They may be used in series of broader subjects like 
swine raising, with separate leaflets on feeding, housing and breeding. They may be used 
as reminders of when to plant crops or what chemicals to use to control different insects. 

Folders, leaflets and pamphlets may be used in coordination with other visuals in 
long-range campaigns. Because of their low cost, they can be given away at meetings and 
fairs and offered on radio programs. They are useful to supplement larger publications 
when new information is available and ;fhen reprinting the whole publication is not practical. 

Besides the advantages of low cost and short preparation time, folders, leaflets and 
pamphlets take less time to get their message across. Their smaller size makes it 
necessary for the author to eliminate non--essentialB from his message. 

When preparing these materials, keep your audience constantly in mind. Write vith 
words people understand. Write about things that interest people. Change your method 
of preseiitation as you write to young people, farmers, women. Eliminate difticult 
scientific and technical terms. 

!Bie importance of illustrations caiuiot be over-emphasized. Even where literacy ie 
not a problem, people interpret words differently because of differences in past experience. 

Almost every extension service ovei^stimates the ability of its audience to read 
a printed nessage and understand it clearly. Almost every extension service ovea^-estimates 
the extent to which people will be attracted to and read a printed message. 

Illustrations reduce the risk of misunderstandings} help make your message clear and 
more attractive; increase learning. 

Qood layout arranges material in a logical, eai^-to-'follow manner and makes it 
attractive to the reader. 
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Realistic illustrations usually are the most effective in artenfiion work, although 
humorous drawings have a definite place. Use humor carefully so as not to offend 
anyone. Good pictures make any publication easier to understand and more interesting 
to read. Crop unnecessary details out of photos. Keep drawing simple. 

Folders generally have more appeal when a color of ink is used other than black. 
Choose colors that are legible as well as appropriate - dark green ink for pastures, dark 
brown for soils. Two or more colors cw. be used if the extra cost is justified. 
Colored papers can also be used for in^' ^ting effects and are available at small extra 
cost* 

Attractive, effective publicat. , be prepared on spirit duplicators, mimeograph 

machines, offset duplicators or letterpress. It is not difficult to train an artist to 
produce illustrations, headings or even copy in local dialect for each of these methods 
of printing. 

Recognize that the cover of illustrated literature has a function differing from the 
pages within. The cover should be attractive, colorful and impelling. The audience 
should feel an urge to look inside. A bulletin that never reaches the hands can't possibly 
reach the brain where judgments and decisions are made. 

Fact Sheets i/ aro 'boiled down' treatments of subject matter. They usually cover 
a single topic and often they are limited to a single page. 

Most fact sheets are illustrated with drawings or photographs or both. The 
illustrations are used to show details, steps in a process or to otherwise make the 
information clearer and more understandable. One of the important uses for fact sheets 
IS to provide current subject matter to field workers. Field workers frequently complain 
that needed technical information ia slow in reaching them. Much agricultural information 
IS put up in technical bulletins and other lengthy publications. These take considerable 
time to process and distribute. 

On the other hand, the essential facts can be put down and combined with drawings 
and/ or photographs to make an effective capsule summary which can be reproduced quickly 
and inexpensively in fact sheet form. This puts current information into the hands of 
local extension workers enabling them to give better service to farm families. 

Extension administrators who are concerned with the problem of speeding up intra-staff 
communication of subject matter should study the advantages offered by fact sheets. 

Projected Visuals ^ - motion pictures, slides, film strips and other forms - have 
much appeal and are among the most effective of the visual teaching aids. It is well 
to remember that they have important limitations as well as advantages. 

+1, + advantages of each type of projected visual are discussed in the sections 

that follow. In general, the disadvantages or limitations are similar - special equipment 
IS required both to produce and show the visuals. This equipment tends to be relatively 
expensive. Some sort of power is required to operate the projectors. Transportation, 
maintenance and storage of equipment and materials require special consideration. 
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If these limitations do not present a problem in your situation, you will do well 
to make as much use as possible of projected visuals in your extension program. 

Motion pictures as^e really not 'notion' pictures at all. They are a series of still 
pictures on a long strip of filmr. Each picture is flashed momentarily on the screen 
and the rapid succession of stil^. pictures - each of which shows the subject in a slightly 
different position - gives an illusion of movement. The main thing to realize is that 
motion pictures can be tremendously effective in helping you do a job of teaching. 

Films have the potential to create powerful emotions and urges* This means that 
selected and used properly, they can ^' ♦'♦^nsify the interest of your audience in the 
subject you are teaching. ' i^ ^ellent also for showing the steps necessary in 
doing a task or for show^ nu^.. action. 

They can reproduce events long since past. They can record a demonstration that 
can be given over and over again to many different people in many different places. 
They can slow or accelerate motion for better analysis of action and growth. They can 
magnify action on a screen that normally would be too small to be seen easily or clearly 
by an individual or group. They can condense or stretch time. 

Many other strong points for using motion pictures could be mentioned but the reasons 
already given are among the most important and help explain why films are a potent teaching 
tool. For motivating an audience, for appealing to the emotions, for a clear concise 
portrayal of action, few media approach the motion picture. It portrays reality. 

The size of film most commonly used for educational motion pictures is 16 mm. All 
16 mm. films are not alike however. Those made for viewing silently or with comments by 
a leader are made with sprocket holes on both sides of the film. 

Films made by professional laboratories to which sound is added have sprocket holes 
only on one side of the film. Tou should not attempt to project sound film on a silent 
projector therefore because the teeth of the drive mechanism W3.ll punch holes in the 
sound track. 

Another difference is that silent films are made to operate at 16 frames per second 
or somewhat slower than sound film which runs at 24 frames per second. If a silent film 
is run at the speed for sound , a decided increase in the speed of action will take place « 

In selecting a film to use in a given teaching situation, you roust exercise the same 
judgment you would in selecting other teaching aids and materials • In addition to your 
objective, you must consider the previous experience of the audience along with such 
considerations as age, education, interests and customs. 

A film should be used only as a teaching aid. Leaders frequently make the mistake 
of showing a film without preparing the audience or following up. Because movies some- 
times cover too much ground or include too much detad-l, considering the experience of the 
audience, viewers often fail to understand ideas presented. 

To do the best kind of a job, the leader first must be thoroughly familiar with the 
subject he plans to teach. He must know exactly how the film supports the ideas he wants 
to get across. Before he shows the film, he should explain the lesson, tell why it is 
important and stimulate viewers to look for certain things in the film. When this 
procedure is followed, the end of the film is the signal for the beginning of a lively 
discussion and question period. 

A successful film showing depends on looking after a number of details. You will 
need an adequate power supply that matches the requirements of the projector. This means 
checking on details such as extension cords and electrical connections. Some means should 
be available to darken the room without cutting off ventilation. Spare projection lamps 
should be on hand. 
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Before the audience arrives, the machine should be set up, threaded with film, focused 
on the screen and tested, Ttie projector should be high enough to project over the heads 
of the audience and the screen high enough from the floor for all to easily see the bottom 
of the picture. A good . lU is 4 feet (1.2 m.) from the floor to the bottom of the screen. 



Lantern Slides - The lantern slide is one of the most popular and versatile visuals 
in extension education. 

Reasons for the popularity of lantern slides axe: 

- They can be made by the individual worker at low cost. 

- !niey can be iriade either in natural color or in black and white. 

- Both t^e slides and the projection equipment are relatively light and can be 
easily transported. 

- Slide sequences can be readily changed to keep them timely and localized. 

- Slide sequences can be changed in length to fit local needs. 
Slides have these limitations: 

- They do not show action. 

«- They normally require 'live* narration unless synchronized with a tape recorder. 

- They require close cooperation with a projectionist throughout the presentation 
if the speaker desires to be in front of his audience. 

The most popular type of lantern slide in use today is made on 35 mm film. When 
color film is used, a direct color positive transparency is the result. Some types of 
this film can be home-processed. Others require commercial processing. When commercially 
processed, the film is cut into individual pictures and placed in cardboard or glass 
mounts ready for projecting. These are called 2" x 2« slides since the mounts are 2 inches 
square. 



Radio is one of the fastest, most powerful and in many countries the only way of 
communicatin^T with the masses of rural people. It reaches people of all cultural levels 
who understand the language of transmission. Research has shown that people believe 
what they hear^ 

Mass media, including radio, rank at the top in the awareness and interest stages of 
learning. Radio is most effective when people are just becoming aware of the idea. 
Although useful, it is not as effective at the evaluation, trial and adoption stages. 
Having people's friends and neighbors appear on tho radio increases radio's influence in 
these latter stages of learning. If there is a choice, the early adopters or informal 
leaders should be interviewed rather than innovators. 

Good interviews must be planned. Talk over the interview with the person before you 
go on the air. Start the program by introducing your guest, tell where he is from and 
his purpose for being on the program. Tell him to talk in terms of his personal experience 
using the personal pronouns like "I", "Hjr" and "We". 

An advantage of radio pro,?5rams is that they can be done almost anywhere through the 
use of a tape recorder. Doing them in the home or on the farm gives them greater authen^. 
ticity. 
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Radio is useful in reporting spot newsf such as announcement of meetings; for warnings 
about insect outbreakSt &nd especially as a part of campaigns. Ibcten&ion workers may 
supply stations with spot announcements to be taped and repeated at intervals during the 
day. Longer programs should be either presented in person or taped for use on scheduled 
programs. 

Listening habits may vary according to the society involved. Studies of listening 
habits will tell the extension worker when his listeners atre likely to be men and when 
women and at what hours they listen most. "Take these factors into account when planning 
your program. 

Scripts prepax^ed in the central extension office con contain valuable technical 
material and ax^ time savers for the local eTctension worker but he needs to localize and 
personalise them. Relating them to the ezptrience of local people helps. 

Advertize your programs in advance by telling the mxbject of the next program and 
whom you vdll interview. 

Not all extension information is good radio material. It should generally have 
appeal to a wide range of the listening audience. Details on how to do a practice are 
not suited to radio communication. But most important, the broadcast should contribute 
to the planned extension program. 

Start the program with a statement that arouses the listeners attention. The first 
ten seconds are the most important. Then follow throu^ with a well organized| smooth 
flowing presentation! repeating the key points agedn at the end. Few people remember a 
single statement of a fact. 

Television adds a second dimension to radio broadcasting thus increasing the scope of 
methods available to the extension worker. He can demonstrate as well as talk. The 
Home Economist can demonstrate *how to make a dress'. The agricultural extension agent 
Can present useful method demonstrations as well as show a whole eeri>^«) of result demonstrar- 
tions through pictures thus emphasizing difference over time. All types of visual aids 
such as chartSf graphS| live objectS| chalk boards can be used to increase teaching 
effectiveness. 

Television programs require meticulous preparation. £very piece of equipment must 
be in place emd the dialogue must be well thou^t out. 

Organization is an essential ingredient of a television program. It is a sequence 
of related words and pictures that make up the story and is called a *run down sheet* of 
two columns^ one headed • video* for pictures, the other 'audio* an outline of what is 
to be said. The run down sheet is not a script but an outline to guide the television 
crew as well as the performers. 

Start with eaey to present programs with the action in one place. Then test out 
your ability to perform more involved sequences as you gain experience. 

The basic rules are simple. Hove deliberately to allow the camera to follow. 
Operate within a small area. Hold material steadily on target for camera viewing. Avoid 
the use of complicated demonstration material. Time your presentation before going to 
the studio to make sure the program fits into the allotted time. Have some extra* points 
ready to present in case the material runs short. 

Color combinations and light contrasts are important. Your television engineer can ' 
tell you what combinations are best. Follow his advice. 
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• relatively high cost of receiving sets, television occupies an 

teS iT^nr ^•^•^''P^^S co^intries. Many governments have installed 

sets in each village so villagers can receive official broadcasts. Extension administrators 
t'HL^ I *° ^'^^h^^i^i" °f the value of educational broadcaSs ?o ope^S Jhis 

useful channel of commmication and education to the masses of people. 

1/ 

Educational Campaigns in Extension Work 

Every family in one Iranian village grew at least a few pistachio trees. Each vear 
Cvil rwas'i::*' °" trees, insects attacked a«d «ost or thrnu;s dSed J ' 

! r! Jv ^ important source of income to the villagers. The Luu. 

rL°Sl cifp'aiJT" 1'!! ^^"''•"^ disappointment. The ^fftZll ^2lr'^^ 

thf timer """^^^^ *° °^ •"Pty stomachs part of 

so thI^\S'°!^!r*^^'^r" '^^^ control the insects, 

™ tj'y'^"* an educational campaign to bring this about. They knew that success for 

SioiJ^r+S^J " ^°'°! ^t j'^^t happened to be a good year. They 

decided the campaign must last through two growing seasons. 

. ^t«nfion advisors and specialists planned the campaign carefully. Thev keot Ministrv 

Of t'S -^^<i-«l°P"-t«. discuss^; pl2:^wSS t^e ch ef 

of the village, the religious leader, and other leaders. When it was time to start the 

STrf^^*'''?:;' ''^ "f^- ^« ««d talked to the peopl about sS/iSg 

the trees. ^tension advisors held many meetings to explain the value of spraySg/to 
show the insects, and explain the procedure for controlling them. They viS^S^^Sinws 
xr.dividually to be sure they understood. They put poster! ever^ywher^ L coi^^ant^Sdars. 

to hJ!J?«'^!li^«7 f Agriculture made the spray available at low cost. Men were trained 
xo handle the simple spray equipment. 

Wh-« S^f+fr'*'' i!*""! unsprayed so he could compare results. 

When the time was right the trees were sprayed. The nuts did not dn- up as in other 
years and at harvest time the people picked a good crop. 

becau^%:jiJr^??ifSr" ""l^^ "•**^'»«« ^ter the spraying and after harvest 

because people still had questions. They also had to make plans for the next vear. 

Sf sUircSceiJ^iJ' "° P°«ters an^ exhibits. 

T^l lll Lc T °" one practice - spraying. But after two seasons of bumper 

crops, the people were convinced of the value of spraying their pistachio trees. 

some ^thi^?;«!JJ^^iS f 1^ * ^."'^ educational campaign is run. Let's examine 
some Of the elements that made this and other campaigns work well. 

What is an Educational Campaiy ? 

of a iLJfo«?2i"*^ campaign is a well-organized plan for bringing about widespread adoption 
«L J^^^ P'^S^*"'- " " * continued teaching effort concentrated into a set 
period Of time. The central idea - a better practice - is kept before the people 
probl^ ^""'^ repeatedly tha? this is a sol^tiij to a 



^ tl^ct u^^'^'nl f '^^f Campaigns in Extension Work - OIE 24 Federal Extension 
S^onLni u^\^ i^culture in cooperation with the igency f or International 
Development, Washington, D.C. pp. 6 - lO. 
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The more often people are exposed to a. new ideaf the more likely they are to adopt it* 
Campaigns use thie principle* In a oaopaignt people have their attention focused on a 
new practice through »any methods* They become interested because they see i^minders 
often*' This dramatises the problem* 

When the campaign works well and people accept the practice, you, the extension worker, 
can leave that practice to them and concentrate your efforts on teacMn^ oth^r wactices. 

H ow should you use a Campaign ? 

Not aJl problems ar« adapted to the use of a ccunpaign* To decide which problem to 
select for the campaign treatment, consider these points: 

To be successful, a campaign must 

«- Be directed tsoward the solution of a probinm the people recognize* 

- Deal with a problem important to & }.arge mumber of people* 

- Offer a solution that the people ci^ and will accepts 

- Qmphasize one id«a at a time* 

A campaign amst be directed tovfurd tte solution of a^problem the people recognize 

People must first feel the need for a obaage. A campaign directs their attention 
toward solutions to problems they already tvcognize. 

The government of Jamaicai for instancm, cond&cted a * better rice* campaign when 
farmers became aware that they could not gxmr enouigh rice to feed their families and have 
some to sell* The campaigns introduced anew variety of rice that solved the problem* 
The farmers could accept this solution* 

A campaign to build smokeless stoves 6tua*ted in one village because women complained 
that their eyes hurt from the smoke of the aid tiboeee-stone cooking arrangement* A child 
who fell into one of tbsese open staves and was badly burned dramatiaed the need for a 
safer cooking arrangement* The women recognized, a problem to be solved* 

The problem to be solved by your oanpai^ naurt be one tliat is important to a 
large number of people . To justify the time and effort you put into a campaign, only 
important probltems should be considered* Because a campai^ ia an intense effort, for 
a limited time, and uses a variety of metliods, it preaches many people* It would not 
be the best use of your time to concentrate 0Uch «£fort on a small audience* 

In an antinnalaria program, for instance, where all the houses in an area must be 
spirayed with DDT, all the people must be reached* In the pistachio campaign, moat of 
the village families owned trees, so that most had to be reached* 

The practice to be recommended in the campaign must be one that the people can and 
will acoept # Although the people may recognize a problem that is important to many*^ 
them, they may not be able to carry out the practice you know would be the roost effective* 
The recommended practice should fit into the facilities the people have^ be in keeping 
with their ability^ and be in harmony with their culture* For example do not recommend 
spreading of fertilizer by machinery when machinery is not available in the area* 
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A aucoesBful cainpaign c an emphasize only one idea at a time . Most people learn only 
otte thine at a time. A well^pianned campaign does not present too much for them to learn. 
Thus, it does not demand too much change in their habits all at once. In the pistachio 
campaign, for instance, only one practice was recomii ided .... to ppray the trees at the 
proper time. It could have confuted the people if .ther practices, such aa fertilizing, 
had been recommended at the same time. 

With only one idea at a time, the learner will have time to tiy the new practices and 
experience success. 

One campaign at a time is enough for the extension worker too. It takes a great deal 
^ your time and effort to plan and carry out a campaign. A good oae may take your 
:^oR-fcinual supervj.Bion for several months. 

Plaiming 

In any campaign, you first plan, then carry out the campaign, then evaluate the results, 
rowing a good caropai^ takes time, but saves time later on. Careful planning helps 
i3i*ure succesfi. Local leaders should be involved in the planning. You should: 

1. Analyze the situation 

2. Select 1;he practice to promote 
3» Set objectives 

4* Plam for evaluation 

5» Decide how to involve people 

6. Schedule events 

7» Arrange for equipment and supplies 

^ ^ Analyze the situation before you start a campaign, know the facts about the practice 
to be cHiiged. Know exactly to whom you will direct the campaign. To get these facts, 
make a survey. This maor mean visiting farms or homes, observing, and discussing with 
the people. 

Qet names of people who need the new practice . Opinions can be incorrect. For 
instance, a county extension agent estimated that 9af, of the dairy bulls in his county 
wre purebred. He did not thUJc a campaign was necessaiy. He made a fann survey, however, 
that showed only 205b were purebred. ' 

In another case the main emphasis in a nutrition program was to be placed on fruits 
andiregetables. A survey showed these were not la6king in the diet of the average adult 
fbut that there was great need for milk. 

^ Select the practice to promota - After a careful study, you may find many things need 
.0 tm done. However, you must select one practice to be given priority in the campaign. 

A campai^ teaches practices rather than principles. Ofeese practices represent the 
««wers to neads felt by a large number of people. 

^ As an a^cultural advisor visits farmers he may see their need to improve care of 
pouii.try or use a better variety of rice seed. Ohe home economics advisor may want to 
hftlp lilies Imild smokeless stoves, improve floors, or plant gardens. Your survey will 
show ndiat people are interested in. This will point to the practice to select for your 
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Set Objactiveg - Once you decide that a practice waxraats a campaigUf eetablieh clear- 
cut objectiveB. Decide exactly what change you expect to be made and who is to make the 
change. For example, in the pistachio campai^ the objectives were for all pistachio 
growers in the area to: 

!• Leawx why spraying is necessary for production of pistachio nuts 

2# Learn bow to spray pistachio trees 

i. Spray trees 

Plan for Evaluation - As you plan the carapaiga, also plan how you will evaluate it 
in terms of the objectives you set* Plan regular times and specific methods for checking 
on progress* Evaluation should be a continuous process* The main job of evaluation, 
however, comes after the campaign has ended. Even then the results may not ohow. It 
often takes time to change practices. Evaluation helps you judge how well a campaign 
worked but it also can yield information that will help in conducting future campaigns* 

Decide how to involve people - In planning^ list all the different kinds of people 
who should be informed and involved in yoU2" campaign, and plan what their part will be* 
The people concerned must be involved all the way - in the planiiing, in the activities of 
the campaign, in evaluating results, and in publicizing success^ 

Ministry officials need to be involved so that they understand fully, so they lend 
support^ and provide financial assistance if needed* 

Leaders in the community, such as religious leaders and tribal chiefs, must be 
included. 

In the pistachio campaign, all the people who mi^t lend support, or hinder progress, 
or have personal concexn in the campaign were involved from the first* 

Schedule Svents - Write down a plan of events before you start the campaign. Such 
a plan should: 

1* Be detailed and specific* 

2* Give you a calendar and work chart which helps you systematize work. 

3* Assure continuity of teaching effort. 

4. Bring in appropriate leaders and technicians at the ri^t time* 

In a town in Venezuela,- the people decided to caapry on a » clean-up' campaign* This 
was their first community project* They selected leaders and organized committees to 
carry out the campaign* The leaders divided the town into sections and each. leader 
called on every family in his block to explain what they could do* The school was involved 
and the children made trash cans* The church and the merchants contributed their share* 
Everyone raked and piled up the traah in their yards* The Central Committee secured 
trucks for one day to collect the trush* It was truly a community project* 

In planning the campaign the Central Committee with the aid of the artension worker 
developed the plan and schedxile of activities for the 'clean-up campaign' as follows: 
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First Week. 


Second Week 


Third Week 


Fourth Week 


Meting U6ner&x medting 
to laimch 
cajnpaign 


neeting oi leaders 
to discuss progress 
Meeting in school 
yard to start 
school clean-up 




Village~fie8ta 
to discuss 
accomplishments* 


Lemders Block chairman 
call on 
families 


Block chairman 
ccmtlnue call 
on families 






poster Start contest 
Contest in BChools 


Judge posters and 
' put half of 
posters up 


Pat up necond 
half of pos- 
ters 




Bannar Comnittee—put 

banner up aorosB 
street 








Home 
Visits 


Visit selected 
families to 
check progress 


Continue to visit 
families to encour- 
age whitewashing 
of houses 




Ekiuipment Arrange for 

trucks and bar- 
rels for trash 
and whitewash 


fPrucks haul 
away trash 


Place trash cans 
in strategic 
places 





Arrange for equipment or supplies - The change recommended in the campaign may call 
for seeds, fertilizer, or other supplies or etjuipment not regularly available in the 
community. If this be the case be sure an adequate supply of all needed materials is 
on hand* Tou mi^^t, for example, arrange to bring seeds in from outside and plan a 
^stem for distributing them* 

Conducting the Caropaiy 

Launching your campai/gn - Open your campaign by doing something dramatic that 
focuses attention on the problem* Tou nij^t hold a large meeting, inviting everyone 
interested. Perhaps you could have a prominent person take part in the program. The 
pistachio campaiga was launched by the Qovemor* In other campaigns the Qovemor or 
chief has proclaimed a *Kational Health Month', a 'Rural Youth Week*, or 'Dairy Day'* 

Involve any news media people you can. If radio is available, invite rfi\dio 
announcers to participate* If newspapers reach the community, be sure to include 
reporters and photographers* Help these people arrange for special photographs and news 
stories throu^^out the campaign* 
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You've started your campaign dramatically. Now you muet keep the f^ttentlon of the 
people focused on the recommended practices continuously • This is the place to use your 
imagination and devise tinusual and interesting approaches • 

Meetings - To»i will use meetings of all kinds to carry the message. Some meetings 
may center around the reasons for making the change; others may demonstrate how to make 
the change. Your message regarding the new practice may be injected into meetings held 
for other purposes, too. 

Farm and Home visits « Tou will need to call on the people involved in the campaign 
to encourage them to judge their progress or to discover the things that interfere with 
their making the change and assist them. But you need not make all the visits yourself; 
you can train leaders to make many of these vieits. 

To^J^s ca» show the results after a few people have tried the new method. Others 
may be interested in trying the practice when they see for themselves that it works. 
Tours were used in 'better homes' campaigns in Uganda. On these tours, not only the 
homes that had made the greatest improvement were visited but also those that had made 
only a small beginning. 

Demonstrations - Before you start a campaign you may have to prove to people that 
the recommended practice will work. Demonstrations can do this. 

In a state in India where wheat is grown, it was decided to introduce commercial 
fertilizer to increase production. Test plots were established all over the state to 
demonstrate this practice. It was only after the agricultural advisors were fully 
confident that people accepted the practice that they launched a campaign. 

Publicity - Eddbits are a good way to show the value of the i^commended practice. 
Tou can put exhibits in fairs and agricultural shows. Some exhibits can be displayed 
in markets and moved to different villages for the village market day. 

Kany kinds of contests have been used to arouse interest. In the Uganda 'better 
homes' caarpaigns a contest was the climax. The house-holder making greatest improvements 
won a prize, such as a lamp or bag of fertilizer. 

Essay contests, poster contests, or slogan contests can draw attention to the campaign 
and its objectives* 

Signs for homes using the recommended practice have helped. In one malaria campaign, 
the houses that were sprayed with DDT were plainly identified by special, marking. In 
a 4-H membership drive, each new member may get a sign to put on Ids home. 

Posters remind the people of the practice being recommended. In the clean up 
campaign in Jamaica, a poster was designed showing a parade and the title * join the big 
cleaa*<^p march'* 

Hall newspapers were used during a rat campaign in India with great success. Not 
everyone in the village was able to read the newspaper, but all wanted to know what it said* 
Those who could read, read it to the others. 

Kadi'i) find television can help too, if the villages have receiving sets. 
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End the Canpaigi Draaatically 

S«t a definite time to end the campaign. Peat-ire the final day so the people oan 
share the satiafaction of completing the project. This is a good time to report results 
to the people. This day, like the starting day, is a time to invite an important person. 
Dinners, picnios, or rallies will encourage all the people who took part in the canpaLgn 
to come and rejoice in its success. This is an occasion to recognize community leaders 
for their work. 

Byaluate Results 

Before tiying to evaluate the results of a canpMgn, review the objectives and considfers 

- What is to be measured? 

- What changes were expected in knowledge, attitudes, ard skills? 

- What evidences can be noted that the changes were made? 

- Who is carrying out the practice recommended in the campaign? 

Tou can use a variety of means to collect information for evaluation from the people, 
such as personal interviews on farm and home visits, a show of hands at meetings, and 
through use of a ciuestionnaire. !Pry to determine not only the number of families who 
adopted the recommended practice, but which campaign methods were most influential. Ask 
the leaders and members of the campaign committee for their opinions on the effectiveness 
Of the campaign and for Buggestions for improving future campaigns. fitting information, 
suggestions, and opinions from a variety of people will reveal flaws in planning and in 
carrying out the campai©i that you can avoid in future campaigns. 

Evaluation will be going on throughout a well-planned campaign, but final evaluation 
IB necessary to provide adequate guides for future programs. A careful evaluation will 
show exactly how many people made the change recommended. It will provide the facts 
for reporting to the people. It will also show what you should emphasize in future 
programs. 
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Chapter 10* 



EXTENSION PROGRAM DEVELOPMEJNT 

Ertension program development is a continuous series of processes vhich includes 
planning a program, preparing a plan of work and teaching plan, taking action to carry out 
the plans and determining and reporting accomplishments. It is an intensive and broad 
effort on the part of the extension service to assist the people of a county (or extension 
district) to analyze their major problems and to build an educational program directed 
toward the improvement of agricultxu^e and family and community living. Program develop- 
ment is both an educational process and an attempt to do a thorough and systematic job 
of longer-range programing with the people •!/ 

Some Assumptions in Ertension Programing 2/ 

The act of creating extension programs, regardless of their form, rests on a number 
of important assumptions. 

1, That prevailing conditions of living and ways of making a living are not what 
they ought to be and that something different can and should prevail. 

2. That it is possible to select, organize and administer certain resources of 
technology, personnel, teaching methods and physical facilities to help people achieve 
more desirable ways of living, and of making a living. 

3* That people need the guidance of professional leaders possessing the knowledge 
and skills necessary to help them learn to solve their problems. 

4« That change is necessary, that change is a pre-rec[ui0ite to progress and that 
the status quo must "be wjected, or at least modified, in favor of new ways of thinking 
and doing. 

5. That people will continue their present ways of thinking and doing \mtil they 

have new experienoes that cause them to reject present modes of behavior and adopt new ones. 

6. That to cause people to accept new modes of thinking and acting requires greater 
incentives to adopt recommended practices than are offered by continuing with present ones. 

7. That progress is made only when someone has ideas about a better way and has the 
skill, courage and opportunity to try them out. 

8. That progress requires change, but all change does not necesnarily result in 
progress. It is change in specific, predetermined and desirable directions that results 
in progress* 

9. That the most effective teaching and learning results from choice, not ohancej 
from an intent to teach and learn under the most desirable conditions that can be created. 



l/ J. Neil Baudabaugh - Guide lines for County Extension Program Development and 
Evaluation - Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agricultia^. 

2/ J. Paul Leagans, Professor of Sxtension Education, Cornell University. Prepaid 
for students in R.B. 224 Program Building in Extension Education. 
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10. IHiat educational changes in people are pre-requisite to the attainment of other 
changes in a free society. 

11. 'That the primary objectives of extension programing and teaching ie to help each 
individiial, each family and each conununity achieve the highest level of living that it is 
capable of, economically, socially, aesthetically and morally by means of aided self-help 
through education* 

Some Chargu?teri sties of Extension Programs 

Just as a school has its curriculum through which it accomplishes certain specific 
educational objectives, an extension service requires a definite and constructive program 
if it is to make its maximum contribution to rural progress. But an effective extension 
program differs considerably from a school curriculum. 

1. It is practical and fills a need recognized by the people it is designed to serve. 
No compulsion is involved in its acceptance. 

2. It is flexible to meet eve2>-changing conditions. It is comprehensive to meet 
the wide variety of needs of all rural groups. 

3« It is well conceived to make a continuing contribution io rural development. It 
considers not only the immediate needs of the population but looks to the ' ; .ture. A program 
conceived only to meet immediate problems and emergencies frequently results in wasted 
effort because of changing conditionc. 

Probably every extension advisor has in mind certain objectives he hopes to achieve* 
He may consider these his program, but unless these objectives are known and accepted as 
theirs by the people he serves and with whom he works, he is working alone. Unless such 
objectives are defined, and recorded, and unless a program of action is developed, looking 
toward the accomplishment of these objectives, there is little progressive action from 
year to year or when changes in staff of the service occur. 

The purpose of this chapter is to outline some basic principles anu .procedures of 
extension program planning that have been developed throu^ many years of study. Axi 
extension program, as treated in this chapter, may be defined as a statement of objectives 
of an extension service, based upon an analysis of the existing situation and the needs of 
the people in the area involved. It includes a listing of problems that must be solved 
in accomplishing these objectives and of the proposed solutions . 

Extension programs are implemented through plans of work in which broad objectives 
are broken down into specific jobs, with goals established for accomplishment through 
educational activities carried on over a definite period of time. As an example, an 
objective of a local extension service may be to increase the local supply of milk and 
other dairy products to meet minimum nutritional requirements. The plan of work for a 
given year may include as a goal the establishment of an artificial insemination center 
with a given number of milk producers maldng effective use of its services. The accomplish- 
ment of this goal will require educational activities on the need for more milk, profit 
to be expected by producers through greater production, dairy management practices which 
are necessary in connection with such services, and principles of adndni strati ve management 
of artificial insemination centers. Working relationships will also need to be established 
with other agencies concerned with the problem. 

Extension program planning is a continuing process. Changing economic and social 
conditions, and new problems which are constantly arising, make changes necessary in 
emphasis although not in basic objectives. It is this constant change in agricultural 
and rural social conditions that makes a program of basic objectives so essential. 
Without it the extension worker is led into a maze of emergency activities and little 
progress is achieved* 
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Principles of Program Planning 

A number of basic principles of extension program planning have been established in 
workshops on this subject. Let us examine these principles in some detail. 

Base program planning upon careful analysis of factual situations . All of the 
relevant and available facts bearing upon the land, the people, the homes, the customs, 
the communities, the organizations, the institutions and the agencies operating in the 
area should be taken into consideration. Examine these facts in relation to the objectives 
of the organization. The results of previous plans should be summarized and appraised. 
Sources of factual material include research work applicable to the area, and problems 
under consideration; census reports; reports of planning commissions; surveys and studies 
of local conditions and the experience .of participants in the planning process. Assemble 
this material by problems or subjects, and in a fonu facilitating the inclusion of additional 
information as it becomes available* 

2* Select problems for action which concern recognized needs . Not all problems 
can be attacked at once. It is important that those of most urgent concern, and widespread 
interest be given first consideration. To be effective, extension work must begin with 
the interests of the rural family and work toward consideration of other problems of equal 
importance which may not be recognized in the beginning. Complete factual information 
helps determine priority of problems. 

3* Make the program comprehensive including problems of interest to all members of 
the rural family and to different socio-economic groups. The scope of extension programs 
varies in different countries. Work with young farmers and with farm women has been 
described previously. The interest and cooperation of farm workers and tenants is eq^lly 
important. Unless extension contributes to the welfare of these groups it can not be 
fully effective in raising the level of living of the community. It has been the policy 
in some countries to cater for the needs of the more progressive farmers in the hope that 
others would follow their example. Small farmers have special problems, however, which 
make it difficult for them to adopt the same practices as their neighbors who have greater 
resources. Special adaptation is often needed to make certain practices applicable to 
the conditions of a small farm. 

4» Keep the proff^am flexible to meet long-term situations, short-teiro changes and 
special emergencies. Long-term projects, such as soil conservation and improvement of 
nutrition, are essential to ruTal progress, but these need to be combined with projects 
meeting more immediate needs of the population or interest will lag. Always make allowance 
for emergencies such as drought and floods, which require immediate action if suffering 
is to be minimized. Without flexibility the program may not in fact meet the needs of 
the people. 

5» Make the proyam educational and direct it toward bringing about improvement in 
the ability of people to solve their own problems , individually and collectively. The 
program plaiming process is itself educational. Participation of rural people in gather- 
ing and analyzing fact, s^^lecting problems for attention, assisting in carrying out agreed 
upon action and in evaluating results, develops their ability to meet new problems as they 
arise. It puts them in contact with sources of information, and increases their ability 
to utilize the service of agencies working on their behalf* 

6* Use democratic methods in developing the extension program , by arranging 
participation of lay people, the extension staff and others who can contribute. It is 
the function of the local extension officer to bring to bear on rural problems the best 
information and judgement availably. This will include factual information on local 
conditions, technical information from research a^ncies, recommendations of agricultural 
scientists relative to specific problems, the guidance of extension supervisors who can 
bring the experience of other areas, and finally- ^ but most important, the judgment of local 
people who have knowledge of local customs and needs. It is often said that local people 
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do not recognize many of their b&eic needs* This may be true but it is then the reaponsibi- 
lity of extension workers to c&rry on an informational program that will acquaint them with 
the facts of the situation and bring about a realization of the need. Until this is done 
?.ittle can be accomplished toward improvement of the situation. 

?• Orient programs to the existing technical, economic and cocial level of the people 
of the area . Too often an attempt is made to bring people in a single step from primitive 
to modem techniques in agriculture, when their education, experience and economic 
resources will not permit such a rapid change. People are largely a product of their 
experience and cannot make such abrupt changes. It is therefore important to understand 
their level of education, their customs, skill and their existing beliefs, as a basis for 
an extension program. The situation is similar to that in more formal education, where 
elementary and secondary education are the necessary prereqiii sites to university training. 
Even where people are literate and capable of understanding improved agricultural techniques, 
they may not have the physical or financial resources necessary for modern agricultxiral 
practice. Programs should be planned to utilize only those resources available to the 
people of the area. 

8. Clearly defined objectivea at all levels in terms that people will understands 
According to Paul Leagans 1/, if there ie to be progress and not mere evolution in the 
development of people, the objectives of extension services must be clearly determined 
and periodically reviewed in the light of progress and changed conditions. A good 
objective in extension is one that will provide possible direction for large numbers of 
people to move some distance. Extension must help people define the directions in which 
they want and need to go, then provide assistance to them in traveling in those directions. 

9* Extension programs should be_ carried on by well trained personnel, effectly 
supervised . There is no substitute for technical training of extension workers. The 
level of such training should be such that the worker will command the respect of the 
most advanced farmers, and enable him to deal intelligently with all ordinary problems 
which he encounters in the area. However, no one person can be an expert in all 
technical, economic and social fields. He should therefore have the support and assistance 
of extension workers with specialized tredning in veirious fields. Such specialists can 
assist in the diagnosis of problems, interpretation and adaptation of research information, 
development of programs in their specific fields, and in the in-service training of local 
extension workers* 

In order to acquire and maintain the confidence of rural people t the extension worker 
must also have wide practical skill. As one extension worker in an underdeveloped 
country has said, ho must be able to do the tasks of an ordinary cultivator and to do them 
well* 

A third type of training which is essential, is training in extension methods. How 
to organize and conduct meetings and demonstrations effectively; how to prepare educational 
exhibits; how to speeds effectively £uid gain the interest and cooperation of rural people; 
efficient management of an extension office, and many other techniques are requiredt 

10. Use organization aa a tool to accomplish objective . Thei*e are many formal and 
informal groups in every community. It is the job of the extension worker to find and 
utilize these groups whose objectives are in line with .those of the extension service* 
Working alone^ an extension worker can influence a relatively small number of people to 
adopt improved practices but by enlisting the cooperation of existing groups the results 



l/ J. Paul Leagans - Extension Object ivas - USDA Extension Service 
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of hie effort can be multiplied. It is often necessary to organize new groups to carry 
out certain phases of the extension progreun such as youth work; dairy herd improvement, 
etc. In planning new organizations, care must be taken to avoid conflict or duplication 
with groups already active or interested in this activity. 

11 • good progreun building provides for evaluation of results . Any attempt at 
evaluation is dependent upon careful definition of objectives. It is therefore important 
when planning a program, to state objectives clearly and in terms that can be measured or 
evaluated. Records should be provided which will show achievement in terms of these 
objectives. Many social objectives of extension work are somewhat intangible but if 
clearly stated in terms cf desired action of people, results can be appraised periodically, 

12. Make maximum use of volimtary leadership in the planning as well as in the 
execution of extension prograas . Aside from the great contribution they can make to 
program planning through their knowledge of local problems and conditions, local people 
need to take major responsibility for the program's operation if it is to be most effective. 
It is understandable that people in general have greatest interest in those programs which 
they themselves have had a part in planning. It is important that rural leaders shall 
not only be consulted regarding extension plans, but shall help decide what projects will 
be undertaken and how they will be operated. 

13 • Make cure that the program is achievable considering guch factors as personnel , 
finances, time and facilities . A common weakness of extension programs is that they 
include attempts to solve too many problems at once without making a significant contribu- 
tion to any of them. Exercise care to select a few important problems for attention in 
any one year, including some which give promise of immediate satisfaction to the people 
involved. At the same time make a beginning on more basic problems requiring a longer 
period for completion, but which are also recognized as being important. Such problems 
must be carefully selected, and those phases attacked in the beginning which will clear 
the way for greater effort in the future. Goals set for accomplishment in a given period 
of time should be practical and achievable to avoid discouragement of those who participate 
in the program. 

Approaches in Ertension Program Planning 

Group planning of extension programs assumes that the people involved have common 
problems, interests and aspirations. Planning is broken dovm from national to state, 
to county and to local units to provide consideration of the specific interests of groups 
with related values, needs and interests. Witha.n the county, or other unit of local 
extension service adjninistration, the extension worker must decide upon the most effective 
groupings of people for program development and execution and the corresponding form the 
program shall take. 

Three general categories of approach may "ba used: (l) development of the program 
by communities or neighborhoods; (2) program development by commodities or projects; 
and (3) a combination of the two. 

Community development of programs involves consideration of all elements of the 
situation, establishment of priorities and adoption of goals satisfactory to all elements 
of the population. It will normally involve the agricultural enterprises deemed most 
important, improvement of homes, youth training and community development. This approach 
works well in general farming ai^as with some uniformity of needs and interests. In such 
situations it provides an excellent method of developing community cooperation not only 
in the planning but the execution of programs. 



The coflgnod ity or project approach brings together for planning all those in the county 
or area who are interested in a specific crop, livestock enterprise, - weed control, educational 
activity (such as youth work, nutrition, or health education) in planning and executing 
a program in that field. They may live in different areas, belong to different social 
classes and not be well acquainted but have a common interest in this specific commodity 
or project. This type of organization for planning appeals to specialized farmers such 
as coffee growers, dairymen aad specialized fruit and vegetable producers. They may have 
little interest in all of the other crops grown in the area. 

In most counties, both situations exist in varying degree. Hence the extension 
worker needs to use both approaches in planning his program. He will work with community 
groups in planning those parts of the program dealing with problems of general interest, 
and to Icam of the groups with more specialized needs. He will then arrange for 
representatives of these special interests to meet, possibly on a county-wide basis, to 
plan specific activities. This can often be accomplished by establishing a set of 
committees on specific problems or activities such as coffee production, weed control, 
dairying, irrigation, gardening, rural youth work, home improvement, nutrition etc. 
These committees may then report to a county program committee which is responsible for 
coordinating and approving committee proposals and combining them into a county program. 

At this point a word of caution is in order. The extension worker who is 
inexperienced in program development should keep his procedures simple in the beginning 
to avoid confusion and frustration. With experience he can elaborate his procedures 
to make them more effective in accomplishing programing objectives. 

Program Planning and Execution l/ 

Principles of program planning and execution are of no value unless they are adopted 
and applied. The extension worker must, therefore, develop a practical procedure assuring 
adhlrence to accepted principles. 

Such a procedure may be very simple in the beginning and elaborated as more people 
become involved in an expanding program. In any case, since program development is a 
continuing and repetitive process, the procedure may best be considered as a cycle 
involving seven essential steps. These steps are repeated in each cycle, taking into 
consideration changes that have resulted from action in the intervening period. 



1/ Extension Development Around the World - Guideline for Building ESctension Organization 
and Programs. Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agricultvire in 
cooperation with Agency for International Development, U.S. Department of State. 



The following is an idealized chart of steps in program planning arranged chrono- 
logically. Some of the procedures or steps may appear more idealistic than practicable. 
However, the whole process involves a logical sequence of operations. 
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In actual practice these steps frequently overlap, that is the knowledge of the 
situation is further developed in each succeeding step. Also, an extension worker may 
have to proceed without certain situation information which would be most useful in deciding 
on a program. Nevertheless, effective extensira workers observe these steps. 

Situation and Analysis (l)* All subsequent steps are dependent upon the situation* 
In fact, the whole purpose of extension education is to permanently change selected 
elements of the situation-farm income, family nutrition, rural leadership, and land use, 
for example. Thoet involved in planning the local extension educational program need the 
best possible understanding of the situation in respect to the following elements: 

1. Agriculttiral resources and current farming patterns and practices, 

2. Economic factors-credit, markets, price structure. 

3. Local culture-fajnily system, needs, values and desires. 

4. Socio-political systero-— formal and informal systems of government. 



Peoples^ abilities and individual resources — their skills, understanding, 
and intellectaal development* 



6. National development programs and goals. 



* (l) This and succeeding numbers (2) through (7) refer to numbered steps in the 
program cycle. 
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7. Chaimels of comnninication through which people obtain inforaation, 
exchange ideas and make grcmp decisions, and 

8. Other govemmcntal and non-governmental development prograas which 
are active in the community, and the role of extension education in 
relation thereto. 

Professional extension leaders at state and/or national levels require a broad 
understanding of all the above elements in national perspective* More detailed 
knowledge is required of such elements as: 

1« National development programs and goa' 3, 

Z. Facilities for training extension workers, 

3* Present and potential resources available for use in extension education, 

4« Potential needs for extension education in relation to economic 
and social development programs and goals, and 

5* Sources of technical information and advice within and outside the countir. 

Organization for planning (2) Effective organization provides a means of involving 
people in the program planning process. Involvement of people is a basic element of 
extension education. Participation helps to arouse interest, and those helping to 
determine a program will usually do all they can to make it succeed. Involvement of 
people also results in better programs* Successful programs take into account local 
knowledge, habits, materialr, and expeilonce, in addition to the technical subject matter. 

Extension education may have an influence on many other institutions and organizations 
such as religious groups, schools, research agencies, and social organizations and 
services. Close liaison with these groups at all stages of extension program development 
and implementation encourages cooperation and reduces friction. 

Extension education in a community, province, or country will eventually aiffect very 
large numbers of organizations, groups, and individuals. Not all of them can be involved 
from the beginning. A problem, therefore, is to determine whom to involve in the program 
plaaJiing process, and by what means. The following steps are suggested as a general guide: 

!• Identify and counsel with: 

a. Existing leaders — ^both formal and informal, 

b. Cooperators in previoua extension or related rural prograuns if any, and 

c. Individual citizens having useful knowledge, understanding, 
or interest. 

2. Consult with other professional workers in agriculture and home economics such as: 
a« Formal or informal planning committees, 

b. !Pribal coimcils and other official bodies, 

c. Commercial and cooperative organizations, and 

d. Mministrators of programs in related fields. 
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Pro^i^ g, plj^j ^ng process (3) The ideal program planning process includes a sequence 
of steps c^^>i«^. in consultation with the groups and individual's mentioned in the 
preceding ^'"'^tion* It is necessary to J 

1# I^g.^tij V jfants and needs * ftoral people are ready to undertake programs 

w^5"5h"^t^ believe will satisfy their wants, althougji they roa^ not be aware of 
a>l tJ^^i^' basic ne^^ds. For example, they may want a higher price for the rice 
tY^^^ p^cK^'^cei not loiowing that it is possible through use of better varieties 
Q^d culti^Ql- practi'^es to obtain mucii greater yields and a fair profit at 
e^^ting Prices, 

Ce^^lta'fcion with specialists and other technically trained people will point 
uj? th« basic needs and ways of satisfying these needs. It is the job of 

e^ctei^^ion worker to bring this technical information to the attention of 
T^^l ^e^Ple to change their minds as to what they want, and provide a basis 
foT ^ founder program more acceptable to the people. 

2m D^'^^rgti. n^relative importance of various recogiized needs, and decide on 
This must be dona in consultation with the people whose co- 
of^^^^\(f^ is required in conducting the program* 

3, Idl:£hti fj ^ jhe problems involved in satisfying the needs given hi^ priority. 

4, y^^rpylrt^ possible solutions of problems or alternative courses of action . 
S^l\xtion^ may come out of the experience of the people themselves or they may 
b^ suS&s^'ked by the extension agent or specialist. 

5, A^eg u pgjx objectives ^ Hub is a joint function of extension workers and 
fjIe'^IJ* J. people involved. In order to be of value, objectives must: 

a# Identify needs and wants, 

b# Specify the specific behavior changes to be sou^ti 

Identify the people involved, indicate the changes to be made and 
tJi^ subject matter to be usedi 

d# select those objectives that are practical in terms of staff, materials, 
other available resources f and 

e# iJeet the test of most of the following criteria: 

✓ Is the proposed change at the top or near the top in the recognized 
<iesires or needs of the people? 

✓ la it a change that is important to many? 

✓ Vill local leadership give full support? 

✓ If ofiOTied out as recommended, is it certain to work? 

✓ Have "off-the-farm" hurdles to success been cared for? 

✓ Is it practical and simple enough for people to adopt and carry out? 

✓ Is it practical and possible for professional st€Uff to give adequate 
guidance? 
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- Can it be uaed as a teaching mediujT> for others? 

- Can the prograa, wher« carried out, be used as an example of what 
eztension can do? 

- Are the results reaxiily observable and able to be accomplished 
within a relatively short time? 

Prepare stetements of the objectives: 

- For the persons or groups that were involved in determining the program, 

- Tc incorporate into the written program, and 

- For use in informing interested and concerned persons and groups. 

The planned prograip (4) A planned program should be recorded in written form and 
copies made available to all cooperating groups. iMs is necessary to avoid later 
misunderstanding as to what was agreed and to serve as a criterion for measurement of 
achievement. A good written program will normally contain: 

1. The najnes of persons who planned the program and the procedure followed, 

2. A situation statement of needs, interests, and identified problems, 

3. Statement of agreed objectives, and 

4. Provision for coordination with other groups, agencies, and organizations. 

Plan of work (5) The plan of work is a primary tool of the extension worker which 
he prepares for his own use as an aid in attaining the objectives of the program. A 
plan indicates specific action to be taken, by whcwn, when, and where, and what accomplish- 
ments are expected. It includes a list of the required resources and how they are to be 
procured. The following arc some guiding principles which may prove helpful in preparing 
and using a plan of work; 

1. It is based on the planned program and includes the extension methods and 
other means to achieve the stated objectives. 

2. The plan of work should be revised as needed to reflect progress and changes 
in goals and objectives. 

3. It should include necessary procedures to accomplish program objectives, 
establish calendars of activity, and designate responsibilities. 

4. The total extension job specified ir the plan must be practical in terms of 
stafff time, and other available resources. 

5» The annual plan of work should be realistic in terms of possible accomplishments-^ 
these to be limited to a few improved practices which can be observed readily 
by the people and the extension workers. 

6, It should incorporate appropriate evaluation procedures to appraise changes in 
the people reached. 
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Exegution of the plan of vork (6) Prograa action is tbe ''heart" of the extension 
education process. It is here that people learn improved sldllBy gain knowledge, and are 
led to change their attitudes. 

•Hie first requirement for successful program action is sound technical knowledge on 
the part of ^he extension worker* For example, he should know the kind and Mount of 
fertilizer most effective in rice production^ The second is the use of extension teaching 
methods suited to the subject matter and to the people involved. Por exarple, the result 
demonstration is effective in showing illiterate farmers how they may use fertilizer to 
increase rice yields. 

The value of advance planning of each program activity cannot be over estimated. 
This includes making sure that all people involved know their i^esponsibilities and how 
to carry them out, advance preparation of teaching aids, cnecking on supplies and equipment 
to assure their availability well in advance of the time they are needed, and special efforts 
to make each activity a useful learning experience for all participants. 

It is usually easy to find a few individuals in a community who will change their 
practice under close supervision and guidence of the extension worker. The real test of 
an extension program is the extent to which improved practices, skills, and attitudes are 
adopted by the masses of rural people. 

The great challenge to extaneion educators under these circumstances is to find and 
develop channels of communications to reach the masses of rural people with a practical 
educational program, and to do it within the resources available for this purpose. 

Reports from a cross-section of countries provide examples of widespread adoption of 
certain improved practices in limited areas. Carefully prepared case studies should show 
the factors responsible for success under existing conditions. Such studies should provide 
useful information in planning and applying these practices on a nationwide basis and in 
other countries with similar situations. Much more study is needed to determine the 
processes through which people of varying cultures receive new knowledge and are influenced 
to change practices and attitudes. 



Appraisal of accomplishment (7) Periodic evaluation in terms of objectives of the 
program provides a basis for continuous improvement. Plans for evaluation need to be 
included in the plan of work. This may involve an accxirate description of the situation 
existing at a given timet ^ record of changes proposed and accomplished, and the periodic 
description of the situation as it changes with time. Educational methods may also be 
evaluated to determine their individual and collective influence in inducing change. The 
results of such evaluations are useful only as they are used in planning future programs* 



Use of Objectives in Extension Program Planning \/ 

An analysis of the situation in the process of extension programing will bring out 
the facts and problems which need to be looked into by the extension worker engaged in 
improving the standard of living of rural people. Objectives help him to do this more 
efficiently. 

Kelsey and Heame 2/ define objectives as '•expressions of the ends toward which our 
efforts are directed" in other words, an objective in extension is a direction of movement 
or a statement of some predetermined action or product to be reached through educational 
processes. 



\J Extension Program Planning as Developed in Nigeria M.A.N.R. Ertension Training 
Bulletin No. 2, Ministry of Agrictilture and National Resources, Oovemment c*' 
Hastem Nigeria. 

O 2/ Lincoln D. Kelsey and Gannon C. Heame - Cooperative Extension Work - Ithac^t 
JC New York, Comstock Publishing Associates 1955 . 
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Raudabau^ 1/ clarifies this further by Baying '•objectives are the criteria by 
which content is outlined, materials selected, teaching procedures and learning experience 
developed, and progress toward accompli ahinent, and accompli shaient are evaluated." An 
analysis of the situation in the extensioa program process will bring cut certain facts 
and problems which need to be looked into by the extension worker engaged in an action 
program for improving the standard of living of rural people. 

Let us now assume that the extension worker is concerned with the xmprovement of the 
standard of cocoa beans produced by cocoa famerB in X mvision, with a n#w to getting 
a better income from their plantings. This might be known as the clean oocoa bean 
campaign which >UHH has been staging during the last two or three years. Objectives may 
be considered at three levels: 



Fundamental ob j e c t i ve s 

- To develop Nigeri.a 

- To develop Western Nige?^a 

- To develop agriculture 



- To help farmers lead a more satisfying rural life. 

These are the all inclusive objectives of society, that is, the development of the 
individual, of communities, of society itself, and of the country. The fundamental 
(teaching) objective is to teach people how to determine their own problems, help them 
acquire knowledge about the problems, and motivate them to the extent that they will want 
to do something about the problems. 



General objectives 



These objectives are the bases of our long term program aims, to bring new ideas, 
new techniQues, new knowledge; all leaoing to better crops, better homes, better 
health, and better citizenship. We try to make people more efficient, improve 
income, and better the standards of living. 

Specific objectives 

This is vaere people's needs are brou^t into focus one at a time, where teaching 
situations are set up, and where extension teaching takes place. 

Each specific objective should have three aspects: 

1. A particular group of people 

2. A particular subject matter area 



3« A definite change in behaviour 



Let us continue our example of clean cocoa beans and see what changes in the cocoa 
farmers must come about, if the objective is to be achieved. These educational 
objectives must be considered: 



1/ J. Neil Raudabaufi^ - Goals and Objectives pp. 18-21 of Evaluation in Extension. 
Washington B.C. Federal Brtension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Darcie Bym, Editor* 1959. 
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Changce in attitudes and ideals or points of view siich as 

- To appreciate the need for clean cocoa beans 

- That efforts must be made to produce them 

- That health of treea, nays of gathering pods, and of drvlr.g the 
beans are all to b^ con&idared 

T93a.t capaidB and blackpod disease must be controlled 

- TSiat beans can only be kept clean by proper handling, and 
keeping out goats and poultry 

Changes in knowledge or things Imown, or amount of useful information 

- That capsids and blackpod can be controlled 
^ Knowledge of spray materials and application 

Changes in skills or ability to perform specific acts or p^ractices 

- Spraying technicjues - How to remove pods from trees, how to open them, 
how to ferment and dry beans and hoK to lay cement or other hard floor 
for drying 

Well defined objectives h^ilp us to know what we aare aiming at, and to let others 
know; to select the proper extension method or combination of methods for our teaching 
situatioas and to see what progress we are making. 

Good objectives are clearly worded, attainable, bring satisfaction to those doing 
them,are justifiable, socially desirable, and developmental — develop people as well 
as programs* 

In setting up priorities one needs to consider; 

- How many people are involved? 
^ How widespread is the need? 

Why does the need exist? 
^ Relative importance compared to other needs 

- What would happen if extension were to do nothing about the need? 

(economically, socially! politically?) 

Seasonal priorities 

- Long term vs. short term needs 

- Relative costs of projects 

^ WhicH will bring the best returns to the farmer, the extension service, 
the region and to the country? 

EKLC 
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Ecaffiplt of a Coaplttt Set of Sttansiop Objectiveg xf 
Fundamental objective 

- To improve agriculture ai^ raise the level of living of farmers iix 
Western Higeria 

Ceneral objective 

- To improve the yield and qxiality of cocoa beans produced in X Division, 

as one means of bettering the livelihood of cocoa fermere in Western Nigeria. 

Specific or working objectives 

- To introduce to the cocoa famsers in X Division the best variety 
of cocoa seedlings 

- To encourage them (the cocoa farmers of X Division) to adopt the best 
planting eystem and to plant on the soils most suitable for cocoa 

- To encourage them to adopt the proper after care of seedlings and 
proper maintenance of the plantings 

- To encourage them to adopt and use proper chemical spraying techniques 
to control blackpod disease and capeid insects 

- To encourage them to adopt better techniques of harvesting cocoa pods 

- To encourage them to adopt proper techniques of fermenting and 
drying cocoa beans 

- To encourage them to adopt use of fences made of local materials to 
keep out goats and poultry to maintain beans in clean condition 

- To encourage them to lay cement or other hard areas to keep beans clean 
during drying 

- To encourage them to adopt proper sorting and bagging procedures for 
the processed beans 

- To encourage them to adopt proper techniques of storing their processed beans 
Use of a Specific Objsotiva in Sgtension Program Planning 2/ 

The following specific program objective is repeated here. It will then be fully 
described aa to what it means for the extension worker both to know and to do, and to base 
bis aotiona on. 

"To anoours^ them (the cocoa farmers of X Division) to adopt and use proper chemical 
spraying teohaiqaes to control blaokpod disease and capsid insects." 



\J Brtensiott Program Planning as Developed in Higeria N.A.N.R. ESrtenaion Training 
2/ Bullatin Ho. 2 Ministry of Agriculture and Hatural Resources, aoverament of 
^ Westam Nigeria. 
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BMtd on this aptcific working objective, certan beliavioural changee in the cocoa 
farmers of X Division must result, if the objective is to be achieved. These educa .onal 
objectives can be classified into the following: 

Changee in attitudes and ideals or points of view 

- To appreciate the need for clean cocoa beans 

- To be convinced that proper use of chemical sprays will control capsid 
and blackpod without injury to the trees or the beans 

The desire or attitude of wanting to know how to use and how to apply 
the chemicals 

Changes in knowledge or things known, or amount of useful information 

- That capaids and blackpod can be controlled through use of chemicals 

- General 1 owledge of chemical sprays and how they work 

- Specific sprays for capsids and blackpod , 

- Costs, benefits, increase per acre or per tree resulting from use 
of chemical sprays 

- When to apply the dosage 

- How to use spray materials with safety 

Changes in skills or ability to perform specific acts or extension practices 

- How to use spray equipment 

- How to mix spray material and water 

- How to spray trees to be sure all necessary parts are covered 
with spray solution 

- How to handle spray equipment after use to prevent rusting 
or clogging of nozzles 

- How to use care in chemical sprays to prevent injury to children, 
other persons, animals, and other crops 

- How to recognize the results of spraying to see that it is doing 
what it is supposed to do. 
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Calendar of Work 

We have, up to this point, described the steps involved in preparing an extension 
program and how to write and word our objeotives at the fundamental, general and specific 
levels. We selected one specific objective and followed it through the process of setting 
up teaching situations and choosing extension methods to put our messages across to the 
farmers* 

We now come to the preparation of our calendar of work. This is the calendar tor 
only one specific objective; our extension program is made up of the total number of 
specific objectives for all appropriate activities including selectitm of varieties, 
planting, fertilizing, cultivation,, harvesting and marketing, for all major crops and 
farming pursuits (oil palm, cocoa, rubber, citrus, cotton, rice, food crops, poultry, etc.;. 

Following the previous example given in respecrt of extension activities based on a 
specific program objective, we shall now present an example for an extension calendar baaed 
on specific objectives in respect of cocoa. 

Specific objective I "To teach coooa farmers in X Division how to increase the yield 
and quality of cocoa beans throu^ the use of chemicals and spraying materials to control 
capsid and blackpod". 

Calendar of Operations 



Month 


Operation^ 


JaBuaary 


(i) Extension campaign with farmers to train in the control of capsid 
and blaQk:pod« 

(ii) Parmers should be advised to purchase chemicals, now that they are 
receiving money from their cocoa, for blackpod spraying, commencing 
in May and oapsid in Auga^« 
(iii) Cocoa nurseries maintenance to continue. 


Pe'bruary 


(i) Campaign with farmers on training for control of capsid and blackpod* 
(ii) To advise farmers to end "spot" spraying of their ooooa farms against 
oapsid* 

(iii) To check up on farmers intending to plant improved seedlings} examine 
soils, shade, and reooranend otherwise, if necessary* 


Naroh 


(i) Time to train farmers in the control of blackpod and capsid by 
spraying* 

(ii) Cocoa nurseries maintenance continues. 

(iii) Campaign to be intensified for more farmers to come forward for 
training* Use loudspeaker van, if possible* 
(iv) To assist farmers in lining out, and give instioiction on planting 
methods, eto« . 


April 


(i) Teach farmers to prepare their farm for coooa planting, holding, 
lining out, etc*, use demonstration method .techniques. 

(ii) Start selection of seedlings in the nurseriesj destroy seedlings 

that are not good, 
(iii) Warn farmers to start collection of seedlings as ffom May 1st* 
(iv) Campaign for blackpod spraying* 
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Moirth 


Operations 


May 


(l) Transplaxrting of seedlinge to begin* 
(ll) Supplying of vacant stands to beginc 
(iii) Spraying against bla6kpod to oommence. 
(iv) Harvesting of lig^t crop oontimxas* 


June 


(i) Spraying against blcudcpod oontinues; oampaign to be intensified, 
(ii) Planting of seedlings to continue and pushed with greater vlgoxiTo 
(iii) Supplying of shade for new plantings* - 
(iv) Harvesting to continuet 


July 


(i) Distribution of seedlings to oease as from July Isty except as supplies 
to vaca&t stands* 

(ii) !Biinning out of shade* 

(iii) Weeding and removal of mistletoe* 




(i) Campaign for oapsid spraying; spraying against capsid to begin* 
(ii) Sprcqring against blaokpod continues* 
(iii) Preparation of nurseries to commence* 
(iv) Time to repair taraga* Continue weeding of cocoa faanns* 


September 


(i) Spraying against capsid to continue and be intensified* 
(ii) Planting of nurseries to commence* 
(iii) Centime to weed and remove mistletoe* 
(iv) Harvesting of main crop begins* 


October 


(i) Continue to plant in the nurseriesf preparation of shade for nurseries 
(ii) Continue weeding and remove mistletoe} harvest regularly* 


November 


(i) Start "spot" spraying against capsid, spray trees infested ^iriLth capsid* 
(ii) Harvesting continues* 
(iii) Planting in nurseries continues 
(iv) Start campaign for training in oapsid and blaokpod control* | 


Deoember 

■ ■ ■ . 


(i) Spot spraying against capsid oontinues* 

(ii) Compalgn for training in capsid and blaokpod control continues* 
(iii) nursery maintaaanoe to continue* 
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Section IV EXTENSION ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 
Chapter 11 EXTBHSION ADMIHISTRATION l/ 



The adniiniotration and operation of every extension service and program to be 
effective has to be in keeping with the accepted principles and practices of public 
administration and the policies and procedures established in each country for operating 
public services. On the other hand general administrative structures and procedures must 
be adjusted to the country's needs and resources and the social and economic conditions 
under which the extension service is to be operated. These special conditions set the 
pattern over and above standard admi.nistrative procedures in operating the extension program. 

The administration of the extension service calls for certain specific considerations 
and adjustments because the nat^ore of extension differs qtiite distinctly from that of axiy 
other public service. Extension programs reach rural people throu^ educational processesf 
a unique framework within which the extension service is to operate. 

It is important that all officials concerned with programs of rural development 
have a clear understanding of the naturei scope and methods of operation of extension 
services. These include not only those directly responsible for extension administration 
but policy officials in the ministry of agriculturti directors of technical services and 
leaders of other organizations and services concemed with rural progress. Administrators 
of national development programs are usually weak in drawing a distinction between extension 
work| the enforcement of regulatory measures and the provision of direct services to the 
people. It is difficult for these officials, in planning for agricultural development, to. 
integrate education with other parts of the program. The period required by officials and 
leaders of developing countries to understand the importance of extension and of the 
integrated approach can be sustantially reduced if it can be startedi as recommended by the 
Food and Agricultural Organization in pilot zones. 

An additional problem in extension administration arises from the fact that in 
several countries extension operates at present as a part of previously existing agricultural 
servicesi and legislation setting up extension services fails to define its essential 
feature. There are very few countries in which legislation spells out such vital matters 
as the scope and objectives of the extension organisation, its structure and relationship 
with research and other ministry services, the post of extension director, and provision for 
financing extension activities. As a result of iihis institutionally vague situation it is 
difficult for the administrator to operate a unified extension program and to prevent 
extension personnel from being assigned regulatory and service type work or from actually 
being transferred to other sexvioes, 

When the extension service is newly established and many essential elements are 
still undeveloped, the administration is confronted with many probleiBs arising in the day- 
to-day operation of the program. Some of these problems are extremely difficult to settle 
and often may threaten the very existenoe of the service. Many of these situations and 
problems oannot be anticipated in advance and dealt with by established rules and procedures 
but call for new non-prpgrauraed decisions -problems, for insianoe, which may arise from 
the BMuiffmmt of the functions of an extension subject matter specialist to a technician 
serving in a technical division of the ministry or in a research institution, or the ovei^ 
lapping of ftmctions of field workers responsible to separate services. If the particular 



1/ Basil C, Moussoures former Director of the Extension Service, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Greece 
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^It il Zr Ll * eBtabliBhes a desirable precedent 

fSr ttJ SeJ«irJ™?«"'J^ ''°°''''"" ^^"""''"^ Situations. That L it becomes 

Se ldmi^f!;r+? prograined decision. It is through such a process that 

SioceISs S^i„°°th^ *^**'^f eetablished senrice develops its particular policies and 
?Je linHt;^ ^ extension service has been well established within the framework of 

vS^ fei iL^^lfT''^^^'' " """^^^y «^«<i«^ procedures and 

brSdeTiJric^^ ""'i^' continues to 

in JrSJr i« ' i^s objectives from time to time, and adjust its organization 

in order to meet the evolving needs of the farming population. gan^axion 

In the administration process we can also distinguish two other types of decisions, 
cannot be delegated to others. The extent to which organization decisions, as made in the 
?he e^lenliif fro^ii^"^ T delegated to regional and field services d^'riine tt d gr e 
the extension program is decentralized. In the decision making process, the extension^ 

xti«p nT"n"o;:?io'° : 'V ^'''"^ ''"^ '^^^'^ its'decIsSrsLSld be 

StuaJSf aI Itl fading principles will result frequently in perplexing 

situations. At the same time it is important to have a degree of flexibilitrin implementing 

^d :jlS:iion''fT"; 'rT"^'* '•'^"""^ ^^^^^-^ ^^^^'^ — Ill^menr"''"^ 

and evaluation of factors involved in particular situations. 

aHmi„4«tr.«!? policies and procedures and in making major decisions, extension 

tte pi^J^ai "d'JS: r^'T' the light of long-term' objectives of 

th^rTJ^S V f t interests and needs of the people. Extension administrators should 
IS JSe "iSn" themselves every time they are to make a major decision such questions 

- Does the envisaged policy safeguard the educational character of the program? 

' se^ioL^7!;«JH+^+"" coordination with research and other ministry 

services, institutions and agencies serving agriculture? 

- Does it foster understanding, cooperation, initiative and leadership along the 
line among extension personnel? 

' effioJ?ir^+7 f ^° ^« «d°Pt«d help to decentralize and meet more 

effectively the particular needs of farm people? 

Qualifica tions and Functions of Extension Personnel 

m4„4-+>v lualafications and functions of personnel serving in the various posts of the 
ministry of agriculture and assigned extension responsibilities, depend to a great extent 
on the organizational structure of extension in each country. ^ 

eduoationS'f^cJ^on!"! " f " ^" °^ development, and the 

educational functions are not clearly distinguished from those of enforcing re<mlItions and 

r^^i.'" '° extension activities are sometimes carrie°dTby fiSld 

Of assigning to the same field worker all responsibilities for research, extension re^ulatorv 
T^ZZIV""^. '^'^ "^^^^ agriculture field. In still otherS llSeau of^ ^ 

S^rt«Lio„';Lv'' 'M ? '"^""t^.''^il« technical divisions continue ^o be responsible 
!^.n^?on respective fields. Under such organizational patterns the 

S^en io t£ S^'' fragmented functions may overlap and often contradicfoiy advise is 
pven to the farmer while the extension bureau is restricted to the dissemination of 
information throu^ publications, radio broadcasts, agricultural exhibits aSdotSer mass 
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lrr^^t>eoti<« of the stage of development of the extension organization and the 
extent to whi^H fx^n^^ions have been defined at ell levels, extension workers can be 
classified in 'thr^e ^l*oad catagorie^: (1) local extension workers in direct contact with 
farm peoplet (2) tt'^se who backstop local workers, Hupervise the pro-am, provide 
technical hel-P b^A ^vise in subject matter fields as well a«3 on extension methodology: 
and (3) thos^ >*iain funatlons are adminiotrative* 

A di^te^Hed functional classification of extension personnel as today understood, 
would require tir^^tiitie vertical lines of executive authority between those having administrative 
reeponsibili*i^s fr^^m the top to the lowest echelons in the field. Horizontal lines of 
liaison and (J^ope^^^iion would also exist on each level. These would connect non-executive 
interrelated ^p^^^ialized functions liKe those of supervisors, subject matter specialists 
and in format i^ii officers.* 

Whef) th* e^'^onsion organization has evolved from sections in technical services 
to an indepefJ^^nt extension service with a unified program, it will have bureaux with 
specialized f^^poixgibilities, such as agriculture, youth training, home economics, agri- 
cultural inft^^atlo^ and extension personnel training. Then the lines of executive 
authority tvp froin director to the heads of bureaux, to the directors of regional agri- 
cultural ser^^ceB from them to chiefs of extension sections and/or to regional extension 
supervisors c^He i^gulatory and service-type functions have been clearly distinguished 
from extensit7n, ^^^i^v these assumptions the attached chart was drawn to illustrate the 
lines of adminigt^^^ive and non-executive authority. This organizational pattern, found 
in many devel-^Jing countries, is well adapted to existing conditions. It provides for 
a reasonable ^ivi^i^ of labor and the grouping of functions in keeping with the needs of 
the program. It e0tablislw direct lines of ^luthority between the extension administrator 
and the fiel^?- pe^^cj^^el. 

In ^^se extension organization is incorporated in a general administrative 

pattern of r^^cjn^^j services breaking into smaller units - usually counties - the extension 
program on tt^^ <?Ovujtiy level may be assigned to one agricultural officer and village level 
workers unde^ his 0iil>ervision. It may be better i:jider most circumstance to let the county 
agricultural ^ffio^ ^eal with regalatoiy and service-type work while the extension program 
is the respcjf^^iDility of local extension agents under the supervision of the chief of 
extension in %e ^^^^onal service. In this case extension workers maintain liaison and 
cooperation c(?^try agricultural offices. This type of organization is preferable 

since lines 0^ ^idmi^istrative authority and supervision are kept short and direct. 

Aft^^ ifhi0 brief discussion on how lines of authority may run within an extension 
service we w^^l 4e0«^i'ibe the functions and qualifications of various categories of extension 
personnel.* 



^^itors no*^^ Xtt ^apting the above described organization pattern and accompaning 
organizatioi^ ^h^H "^o a specific country one should keep in mind the need for the extension 
administrate^^' to maintain control of his staff. For example, the extension subject matter 
specialist jooat^dd in a technical department but should be administratively responsible 

to the di^ec^'^^r of extension. At the same time the specialist may look to his technical 
department gmaanoe on technical matters. A district or county agricultural officer 
has ooordin^^tng responsibility for agricultural programs in his district but should not 
have authori*^ 'to ^ssign non-educational activities to extension personnel. 
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ftualifications and Functions of the Ert^nsion Pirector 

The extension director is responsible to the director general and the secretary 
or minister of agriculture for administration of the extension service and the operation 
of its programt In those countries which have adopted the merit system as part of a 
system of public administration, ministry of agriculture positionsi including ertensioni 
are classified. Civil Service regulations contain a description of each position and spell 
out standard procedures to be followed in recruiting, appointing and promoting persoxuiel. 
In such situations, the appointment of the extension director is done throu^ standard 
procedures and is a matter of making the proper selection from among those having the 
reqiiired qualifications. 

Extension Director's ftualification - An agricultural officer with rural background, 
a university degree and several years of experience in agricultural fields should be 
appointed to the post of di3?ector of extension, Puarthermore, the position should have 
proper rank and prestige in the hierarchy of the civil sexvice. This q\uilification is 
especially important when the extension service is newly established and needs to obtedn 
the recognition of other divisions end services in the ministry. It is highly desirable that 
the agricultural officer appointed to the post of director should have training in extension 
principles and methodology and that at least p«-rt of his experience comes from actual 
extension work. With the scarcity of university trained men in developing countries, 
extension often starts with field workers with secondary or elementary agricultural training. 
In such cases it is highly deiiirable to appoint to the post of extension director a senior 
agricultural officer who has led in the development of extension| has faith in the cause and 
has the best possible training, field experience and personal qualifications. 

Apart from training and experience in agriculture, the extension director nmst 
have executive abilities. He must make decisions, manage the service and personnel, and 
see to it that his staff is trained to make the right decisions. The extension director is 
constantly in contact with people in the organization he leads, in the ministry and in 
rural areas. He, therefore, must be able to understand human natiire and be respected by 
people. The director must always have a positive attitude in discussing problems with his 
superiors and his sub-ordinates, aB well as with the public. He must have a highly developed 
spirit of cooperation and understanding, a basic principle of extension which he himself 
must practice. Last but not least the extension director must be able to inspire his 
co-workers and farm leaders and constantly instill in them a sense of duty and responsibility 
to rural people. 

Favorable personal characteristics of extension workers at all levels include 
vision, ability to plan, initiative, resourcefulness, integrity, faith, courage, judgement, 
perseverance, tact and power of expression. The extension director should have them to a 
hi^ degree if he is to successfully lead the service and accomplish his mission. 

The Functions of the Extension Director like those of all administrators are those 
of plaxming, control and supervision, personnel management, office management, integration, 
coordination and human relations. These functions are exercised not only by the director 
of the organization but throu^ delegated authority, by heads of bureaux, chiefs of regional 
extension services and all those down the line who have executive responsibilities of 
whatever degree. This involves the direction and control of all executive action and a 
unity of command which is the main responsibility of the top administrator of any organization 
This in turn involves a continuous effort to maintain effective communication (reports, 
meetings with the staff, circulars, memoranda etc.) and conscious and purposeful cooperation 
among staff members all along the line. Effective cooperation is a key element in the 
survival and development of any organization. 

Many of the functions of the extension director involve the making of decisions 
that relate to maintaining and developing the service and operating the program. He must 
continually strive to broaden the scope, improve the structure and achieve a unified 
extension service meeting the needs of farm people; to plan a program well integrated with 
other rural programs; and to assure the necessary funds, personnel and other resources for 
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th6 operatioa of the program. Many of the functions of the exiepsion director deal with 
development of extension personnel and the cooniiri&tion of functions 
ot staff memters. Still others involve in-service training, evaluation studies and 
maintaining proper relationships with other services and agencies, and keeping political 
leadirs, officials, farmers and the public at large well informed of major objectives, 
program operations and work accomplished by the extension service. To exercise effectively 
all hiB functions as Bummarized atove, particularly control and supervision, the extension 
director cannot rely only upon reports of staff members, supervisors and rakonal officers. 
Nor can he rely upon directives and memoranda setting up policies and procedures for the 
operation of the program. These are necessary and part of the administrative machinery tut 
the director needs also to be in direct contact in the field with extension workers, farm 
leaders and field officers of other ssrvices. Hs must havs a clear picture of the 
situation and form his own opinion as regards farmers' problems, progress made and difficul- 
tiss Rising in the operation of the extension program. The study of a problem, on the 
spot, by the director and his staff and his direct contact with people and officials 

iSrJT??,'.^il?" ^^I^^"^"^!! ^'f! poBsibls solution and to straighten out mistmdsrstandings 

and difficultxss which otherwiss might not only impeds the operation of the program but 
could develop into more ssrious situations. 

Qualificat ions and Fvactions of Ertsnsion Supervisors 

ranat,!,. of"?!ri!!'*T rscognizsd as a ksy factor in developing extension workers 

capable of leading farm people in agricultural and rural improvement programs. This factor 
is sspecially important for the continuous professional growth of extension personnel. 

m-ior, oV-S*? '^f qualitative deficiencies of sxtension supervision constitute 

major obutacles to extension development. In the first place it should be strssasd that 
supervisory functions are not clearly distinguished from administrativs functions and ths 
ftmctions of ths sxtsnsion sutjsct mattsr specialists. This is undsrstandatls in that 
the concepts of supervision and on-the-job training ar« new as is the extsnsion approach 
itself. Traditionally, agricultural services havs, like other public ssnricss, used 
inspectors to check on the personnsl, work accomplishsd, and whsthsr public funds are spent 
in conformity with govsroment regulations. Pollow-up of programs, individual guidance, 
encouragement and on-thft-joh training of fisld workers are functions which distinguish 
todays supervision from formal Inspection. In ths sscond placs the training of extension 
workers on the job is sxtremely important because in most countries sitension trtarts with 
norksrs with inadeduate training and Kith no rsal preparation for this kind of job. An 

Jf^JiJ^.^^'^i^^iS^ °l S^^f ?■» espeeially when extenalon i. li « early 
stage of developoent, ie «to educate" officials and leadere in order that they 
uaderataad the ains and objeotivee of the exttnaion progpea. 

Supervision of extension workers, to be effective, must be free from administrative 
responsibilities ybich ars time consuming and distracting and often maks it difficult for 
supervisors to maintain frisndly relations with the workers. Puthermpre superviaion like 
the administration of the program, should be decentralized as much as possible. Whatsver 
the Btructure of the organization, extension supervisors to. most effectively carry on their 
functions, should bs placsd in ths field in contact with the workers they supervise. It is 
a good practice to place them in strategic centers where they may move freely in the area 
assigned to thsm. It ia gensrally bsst to placs supervisors on ths rsgional level together 
with aub^iect matter specialists where thay can most effectively supervise the development 
of the program in the region and provide on-the- jab training of county extension chiefs as 
*!■ _Zn workers. This systea has givsn excellent results in certain countries where 
a fsw highly qualified supervisors have ralssd the professional standards of the extension 
personnel zn a short time. 

Individual guidance, encouragement and on-the-job advice constitute important 
aspects of supervision and should ba regarded as an esssntial part of the in-service 
training program. 

•Qp- page 224 for criteria for Extension Supervision 
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^jualifi cations of Ertensiop Supetvisora - Ertenaion supervlBors should have, apart 
from an agri cult viral college degree and a farming background , special training in extension 
education* Field experience in extension should be regarded as a prerequisite. This means 
that supervisors aiust come out of the ranks of the extension service. This requirement is 
difficult to meet when the ^^xtension program is in its initial stages and in developing 
countries where there is a scarcitj of college trained men. In this situation, the extension 
director may well select a few young college graduates as potential supervisors and future 
extension leaders. These men can be placed for a two year period in the field to do 
extension work and then be given the opport\mity for post-graduate training with the 
understanding that after completing their training they will be placed in supervisory posts. 
Such an arrangement will not only provide the required field experience but equally 
important it will help prevent men trained in extension from being transferred to other 
ministry posts. 

Qualifications and Functions of Extsnsion Sub^jsct Mattsr specialists 

Ths fundamental role extension subject matter specialiste can play in an extension 
organization emanates from the following considerations. First extension education is not 
carried on in a vaocum but in actual life situations and to achieve its aims and objectives 
the extension service has to meet effectively the needs of farm people. Secondly the field 
extension worker is by necessity a gensralist and with the best possibls training and 
sxperisnce he cannot long keep abreast of and intsrpr^t ths findings of agricultural 
research and technological progress in the pressnt sra of specialization. Very often new 
methods have been tried succsssfully by farmers in a neieJiboring region or country \mder 
similar agri-economic conditions. To bs applisd they need to be adjusted to local conditions. 
Thirdly agricultural ressarch workers need to be in touch with actual farming situations 
and problems in order to plan and conduct research programs ussful in agricultural 
development. 

Therefore, the first function of subject matter specialists is to bridge the gap 
between science » farm practice and administration and provide two-way flow of information 
between research and extension. In developing countries, under most organizational patterns, 
the link of extension with agricultural research is very weak because research is isolated 
and liaison and cooperation between research and extension field workers are left to their 
own initiative. 

The sscond ec[ually important function of extension subject matter specialists is 
*to backstop and provids on-the-job training to extenaioa workers. They need to be kept 
abreast of findings of agricultural research and deal constantly %dth new situations and 
problsms. This is of major importance to new extension servicesi which usually have to 
start with field workers having insufficient technical training and preparation for the 
job. For these reasons the functions of the extension subject matter specialist should 
be clearly distinguished from research and regulatory duties and administratively these 
apeoialiats should be part of the extension organization. This latter requirement is so 
important that if not properly understood by agricultural administrators, the results 
achieved by extension specialists may be very disappointing. 

In discharging their functions extension subject mat1;er specialists have the 
following specific duties and responsibilitiest 

1. Be in contact wj.th research institutions and maintain friendly relations 
with research workers in their respective fields in order to be well posted on research 
programs and the findings of these institutions. 

2. Be familiar with current bibliography and scientific developments at home 
and their application in their respective fields abroad. 

3. Be in contact with technical divisions in the ministry of agriculture, 
other specialized agencies and commodity organizations, and be well informed on their 
policies and programs in order to assure that proper coordination is achieved at all levels. 
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4. Study present status and trends in the particular production field on the 
national level and by regions, determine deficiencies, interpret available information 
;md develop concrete recommendations ae to: (a) actions that need to be taken by 
government seryioea and agenoiesCb) problems that need further investigation by research 
institutions, ^c; new methods and improvements to be introduced and promoted through the 
extension service, and (d) proposed objectives for the extension program in his particular 
field of specialization by regions and for the country as a whole. 

5. Represent extension in bodies planning for the development of the particular 
commodity agricultural field and make sure that famers interests are considered and 
protected. 

6. Participate in the planning of the extension program on the national level and 
assist regional services to set up priorities and objectives for regional and district 
programs. 

7. Hove freely in the field, according to their plans of work and upon request of 
the extension administration, to study problems brought up by field workers, attend and 
participate in fieW activities, and train extension workers in planning and conducting 
demonstrations, meetings and other extension aotiviteB, using infonnation, teaching materials 
and aids best suited to the particular subject. 

8. Prepare bulletins, circulars, instruction sheets and other material to be used 
by extension workers and farm people. 

9. Coooperate and assist visual aids specialists in the preparation of slides, film 
strips, films, posters, exhibits and other teaching aids. 

10. Cooperate with agricultural information officers in prepeu-ing press releases, 
news stories, articles and farm broadcasts. 

11. Prepare and keep up to date, reports of irork accomplished for use by the 
extension administration, regional servions, research institutions, other agencies, 
services and farmers organizations directly involved or interested in the development of 
the particular agricult\iral field. 

12. Participate in evaluation studies and surveys conducted by supervisors, extension 
specialists in other fields, research workers and others. 

Extension subject matter specialists should be agricultural college graduates with 
specialized training in a recognized agricultural institution. A farm background and 
experience in their field of specialization obtained prior to their specialized training 
are very important qualifications. 

Veiy often in developing countries with a scarcity of college trained men, the 
functions of extension subject matter specialist are assigned to agricultural officers who 
are gruaduates of middle agricultural schools and have had special training abroad and 
considerable experience in their particular field. In other instances, college graduates 
are assigned the duties of extension specialists with little or no formal specialized 
training in the particular field but on the merits of their experience and service in a 
research institution or agricultural station or in a rainistiy service or laboratory, Saoh 
appointees with Insufficient special training, if experienced and equipped with the proper 
personal qualifications often develop in a short time into very effective subject matter 



An important qualification for extension subject matter specialists is - as already 
mentioned for supervisors - to have actual experience in extension work. This condition 
being difficult to meet in developing countries where the extension services are new, it 
is often necessary to train prospective extension speoialists throu^ an arrangement 
mV^ll^' *o i;he one previously described for extension supervisors. 
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ftualifications, Functions and Terms of Reference of Looal Extension Workers 

The local extension worker is the most important single element in achieving the 
aims and objectives of the extension organization* In keeping with extension principles, 
the functions of the extension worker are those of a teacher, trainer and leader. To 
fulfill his mission, the extension worker must teach and train farm people to adopt new 
ideas, better practices, new skills, a progressive frame of mind, and lead them to higher 
incomes and living standards. In performiiig this role, the extension worker becomes the 
"catalyzer" who mobilizes the human resouroas throu^ self-help and cooperation and draws 
farm people, services and agencies operating in the rural areas into a "total program" of 
rural development^ 

The educational functions, as mentioned previously, are easily confused with other 
responsibilities, particularly in cotintries where extension starts with administrative^ 
regulatory and service-^ype personnel* This constitutes a serious handicap* A second 
difficulty is that local extension workers niust live in the area they are to serve, in 
order to be in contact with farm people and develop the proper working relationso On 
account of present differences in living standards between urban centers and villages, 
agricultiiral officers, even those with only secondary school training, often are tinwilling 
to live and work in villages, A third difficulty arises from the fact that agricultural 
officers carrying administrative and regulatory functions sometimes look down on the 
peasant, develop a bureaucratic frame of mind and do not have the inclination to work with 
people as required in extension* In view of these difficulties, when the extension 
program starts and extension functions are separated from administrative and service-type 
functions, it is not a good practice to select and use former agricultxiral officers as 
local ertansion workers. It is usually better to start with newly recruited field workers 
who have the desirable (jualifi cat ions and are capable of meeting the exigencies of the job. 

The specific duites and terms of reference of extension workers as conceived today 
can be summarized as follows: 

1, Live in the area assigned to them in order to develop friendly working 
relations with farm people and be considered "by them as "one of their own", 

2, Freely move and regularly visit villages, farms and installations in their 
area according to their schedules, plans of work and the needs of the people. 

3, Be in contact and cooperate with farmers, cooperative and community leaders, 
local dealers in farm products, agents of farm equipment and supply firms, managers of 
processing plants, leaders of farm organizations and officials of agricultural institutions, 
services and agencies operating programs in the district, 

4, Prepare extension programs and annual plans of work with the help of rural 
leaders, extension supervisors and subject-matter specialists* 

5, Participate in committees, councils and bodies responsible for the planning 
and implementation of agricultural development programs in their area, 

6, Plan and conduct educational activities such as demonstrations, meetings, 
surveys, field days and study tours, evening classes and workshops for farm youth and 
adults, and organize agricult-ural exhibits, campaigns and special projects involving farm 
people* 

7, Impart information to farmers, leaders and others on government policies and 
programs affecting agricultm^e and new technologies througji circular letters, articles in 
magazines and the looal press, reports, broadcasts and other mass communication media. 
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8. Bring to the attention of the extension .administration problems and situations 
reqmnng study and action. Report on extansion activities and accomplishments through 
progress and Epecial reports, personal letters and through contacts with district extension 
chiefs, supervisors and subject matter specialists. 

A farm background combined with desirable personal qualifications and basic training 
xn agriculture are the main qualifications extension field workers should have in order to 
work effectively with farm people. 

The priority of form background, personal traits and leadership abilities over 
technical training is based on the idea that the workers approach to the farmer, particularly 
When extension starts, is more important than technical knowledge. Understanding the 
peasant and the village society in which he lives is a vital prerequisite for communicating 
with them. Also, programs for the preservice training of field workers in aOTicultural 
schools and colleges can always be adjusted to meet their needs and deficiencies in technical 
training can be corrected through in-service training. 

Mditional qualifications for prospective extension field workers which can be 
acquired as part of their pre-service training include: (l) farm skills and experience in 
practical agriculture, (2) willingness to work with their hands, and (}) a degree of maturity 
and desire to help farm people improve their conditions. 

To recruit field workers who meet these requirements is not an easy matter in 
developing countries. Pew farm boys and girls attend secondary schools and can continue 
their training in intermediate agricultural schools and colleges. Then too, training in 
these institutions not be properly adjusted to needs for trained manpower in the agri- 
cultural sector. This is a very crucial problem which retards extension development in 
new countries. 

w °^ scarcity of agriculturally trained men in developing countries and 

the difficulty of working in the rural areas it seems that at present and for many years 
to come, extension services will have to recruit field workers from among graduates of 
intermediate level agricultural schools. However, the graduates of these institutions 
are oftftn stuffed with generalities, have incomplete agricultural training and aspire to 
white collar jobs. This situation is due to three main deficiencies: (l) present entrance 
requirements and procedures xn selecting students, (2) insufficiency both in number and 
quality o? teaching staff and the lack of training facilities, and (3) the prevailing idea 
that agricultural training at this level can be similar to college training but with a much 
simpler content. 

In view of these deficiencies and until secondary education spreads in the rural 
areas, extension services should set standards of educational qualifications in keeping with 
the present situation and rely upon comprehensive programs of induction training before 
placing new recruits in the field. 

Extension services very often must employ part time or full time technicians to 
teach special skills to farm youth and adults. These may include farm mechanics, carpenters, 
electricians, farm products processing technicians and other such skilled workers. Extension 
field workers may not have the competence or the time to teach such necessary akilla. These 
technicians are usually locally reoruitad to conduct schools and teach evening courses in the 
repair and maintenance of farm equipment and farm buildings, carpentry and concrete work 
and other special skills which technological development makes necessary for farm people to 
nave« 

These technicians should know the skills they are to teach as well as the 
technical information farmers require in order to master the skills taught. 

Technicians to be used for training farm people should have a proper standing in 
^the community and maturity to command the respect of the trainees. Last but not least tVi^^ t- 
•ainers should have the inherent abilities of good teachers even though they have had 
»ry little schooling. 
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Bxrtension field workers should be on watch for such qualified t<9Chnicians and use 
them according to the needs of their prograiua. The training of technicians should bo of 
special concern to extension services. Special short courses may be organized from time 
to time by regional extension services to train technicians to be used as needs arise. The 
specific objectives of this training will determine the length and content of the courses 
and the equipment and methods to be used in conducting then* 

Liaison and Cooperation of Extension with Organizations Contributing to Rural Development 

Liaison ajad cooperation with agricultural research and educational insti tut ions | and 
other government and semi-government organisations in rural development have already been 
emphasized as major responsibilities of the extension organization. Our purpose here is 
to draw attention to the fact that extension should also recognize the important role it 
can play in rural development and in suoh local bodies and rural groups as community 
councilSf farm cooperatives, farmers' associations interested in the promotion of a 
commodityi and other rural organizations with similar objectives. The need to deal more 
effectively with social and economic problems provides the incentive for people to organize 
themselves into groups having common interests and objectives* People, therefore, shoTxld 
not only be able to \mder0tand their problems and be willing to cooperate, but must know 
how to orgamize themselves and properly run their organizations. To this is closely 
related the development of enli^tened leadership which is a major responsibility of 
extension. New and improved practices can be promoted much faster and more effectively 
throu^ the organized effort of farm people, once the new techniques have been proven 
economically sound and have gone beyond the demonstration stage. Improved seeds, 
fertilizers, chemicals and modern equiiwent services can be supplied Ify cooperatives* 
Artifioiail insemination services can be provided by breeders' associations. Coitsrxinity 
improvement projects in which local clubs or groups are interested can be promoted in 
cooperation with community councils throujji well-integrated and balanced community develop- 
ment programs. This affords an opportunity to integrate extension projects and activities 
into the rural development programs. Extension workers must strive towa^?;! strengthening 
and coordinating the activities of all groups to the mutual advantage of the people 
concerned. Pertinent information and facts provided by extension will help members of 
such groups understand their problems and make wise decisions in solving them. This 
policy should be particularly emphasized when conflicting interests and controversies arise 
in a comrovmity. The extension worker should stand by the facts and not associate himself 
with either side of a controversy. When conflicts arise between farmers' organizations 
and private interests, it is well to remember that both sides have an equally important 
role to play in improving local conditions. 

Opposition to plans for strengthening the extension organization and making it more 
effective may be enooxintered from hi^ ranking executives within ministries of agriculture 
and other public organizations because of conflicting interests. Adjustments and 
oompromiseB have therefore to be made. It is a challenge to the extension leaders to 
obtain the support of rural groups and political leaders strong encni^^ to overcome opposing 
interests and ensure the survival and development of the organization* 

Extension Personnel Management 

The human element is a key factor in the effective operation of public services. 
Public administration places great emphasis upon standards and procedures concerning the 
classificatipn of postSf salary scales, recruitment, staffing, efficiency ratings, 
promotion, training, discipline, hours of work, vacations, health and medical care, 
sejiiiration prooeduree, pensions arxd other conditions governing the employment of civil 
servants. 

In the extension service, an eduoatiorial organization aiming at chaz^ng the 
behavior of rural people^ the importance of the human factor cannot be over-emphasized. 
The realization of the aims and objectives of extension depends to a very hi^ degree upon 
the quality of extension personnel and the interest, zoal 4i!id spirit with which they 
O discharge their duties. This means that employment and working conditions for extension 
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workers shotild be such as to create an atmosphere conducive to self-realization and 
satisfaction in working with farm people, and cause them to look upon their jobs as life 
°^®!^f* ^^f""^ " ^ personnel officer or division in the ministry of agriculture 

lAich ie responsible for the ^onifonn application of regulations, standards and procedures, 
the extension adainistration is responsible for matters concerning extension personnel. 
It must cooperate with the personnel service of the -inistiy in order that decisions made 
in the framework of public administration standards and procedures do not haaper the 

extension program but, on the contrary, help the extension administration 
to maintain good relations with its personnel, make them part of the ^stem and keep their 
morale hi^» The role of personnel services in the past has been restrictive, in 
unifomly enforcing civil service laws and regulations rather than in adopting a positive 
and cooperative approach towards recognizing individual differences and needs among employees 
and applying rules and procedures in the managenent of personnel in such a way as to 
promote employee cooperation and hence increase their efficiency. To counteract this 
situation there is now a tendency to let every organization deal with its own personnel 
m ^ employing a large number of workers, 

all personnel matters may be more effectively administered through a special extension 
personnel office. The duties of such an office would rather complement than overlap 
those cf the personnel division of the ministry and, V creating an atmosphere of under- 
standing and cooperation with this division, would help in making wise decisions in 
personnel management. On the other hanu, being closer in ideMogy and action to the 
extension staff who operate the program, this office can more easily convince the staff 
that extension persowial problems have also to be looked upon within the context of civil 
service rules and procedures. In any case, the extension administration should accept 
full responsibility for any decision taken with regard to the management of its personnel. 

. personnel matters and particularly those of recruitment, placement, transfers, 
efficiency ratings, promotit)n8 and training should be considered in the light of the needs 
Of the pro-am, after objectively appraising the competence, integrity, loyalty, personal 
characteristics and needs of extension workers. Each decision should protect thrservice 
as well as the prestige of the workers and satisfy their particular needs as much as 
possible, thus keeping hi^ their morale and confidence in the administration. Uniformity 
in policy £uw equity in handling extension personnel matters are, therefore, essential and 
afford a way to lunit political and outside interference, and dissatisfaction and rivalry 
anong the personnel. 

In extension, as in any public service, personnel management is affected by several 
factors within the organization and by a wide range of influences from without. They all 
affect the behavior of staff members and workers. Thus the organization encounters not 
only individual resistance but quite often group resistanoe to i^a influences. The extent 

r?f. ^? resistance will be overcome depends a lot upon the uniformity in polipy and 
the skill with which procedures in managing personnel are applied. In general, the more 
extension perP-Tinel are responsive to their leaders, believe in extension philosophy and 
aims ap4 have confidence in the administration, the easier it will be for administration to 
smooth out differences and maintain a unified organization. Interest in extension work 
and pride in the oi^ganization, to the extent that personnel identify themselves with the 
aims and objectives of extension, are the two important attributes which an extension 
administration should strive to develop among its personnel, 

Krequent group consultations with chiefs of bureaux, supervisors and extension 
specialists afford the director with an opportunity not only to correctly appraise situa^ 
tions in relation to personnel matters but also to develop among the staff a democratic 
and cooperative spirit, Group consultations also build morale and permit the group to 
^are credit for decisions taken. Stating objections in advance prevents decisions, 
which are difficult to change or withdraw, fi-om endejigering the prestige of the adainis- 
tration. Because of their importance in extension personnel management, recruitment, 
piaoement, transfers and promotions are briefly taken up in the following paragraphs. 
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"The basis of a soana public service and of the public service career is the way 
in vhich persoimel ercters the service." l/ When the various ^osIb within the service are 
classified and the merit B^Btm in selecting and appointing civil servants has been adopted, 
the recruitment as well as the placement, transfer and promotion of the various categories 
of extension personnel are much facilitated* Competitive examinations and/or seniority 
in obtaining the agricultural school or college diploma, age limit, physical fitness, basic 
education, farm background and other requirements for admission to the service, are usually 
stipulated by civil service laws and procedures. Iheir application is the responsibility 
of the ministry personnel office. Extension administration must cooperate with the 
personnel office and make sure that related procedures are properly interpreted and applied. 
Recruitment programs are much more efficient if they are the joint responsibility of the 
ministry personnel office and of extension administration. lliey must be drawn up with 
consideration of the number of jwgts which are vacant, extension service plans, and needs 
for additional personnel, the number and kind of candidates to be attracted, the number of 
secondary school and Tmiversity-level agricultural graduates looking for employment, existing 
employment opportxinities for such agricultural graduates in farming, related occupations 
and other oonpeting government, semi-govemmerrt and private organizations, as well as 
existing inducements for entering the extension service. Among these, the most important 
to consider are the particular exigencies of the extension job itself, working conditions in 
extension, salary scales and opportunities for advancement in a career in the ministry 
service. These latter are related, other things being equal, to the proportion of the 
field poets in which extension persokinel will start their careers, to the number of posts of 
chief of bureau, supervisor anii :sxt^nsion subject matter specialist as well as the number 
of similarly classified posts in ofiler ministry services, such as posts of junior research 
worker and director of service, to >fthich eventually all extension workers should have 
access after serving a certain number of years in the field. A commendable practice, 
particularly in new couirtries, would require all agricult\rral officers entering the ministry 
service, including resoarch institutions, to start as extension field workers and after at 
least three years of service in the field to be eligible for promotion and placement in 
other extension posts as well as other agricultural services and institutions. Such a 
policy would not only make it possible to treat all junior agriculturists entering the 
ministry services on equal terms, but, more important, give them an opportunity to get 
first hand understanding of farm people's problems and their points of view. Furthermore, 
this policy uniformly applied will help the administration to cut down the prevailing 
tendency of young appointees to start their careers from the regional and central services 
located in cities instead of from the villages. The correction of this situation could be 
one of the most important contributions extension could make in building more effective 
agricultural services in the newly developing countries. 

In extension, as in any other active orgsuiization, a process of selection constsmtly 
takes place among personnel, and is due to various inter-acting factors, some of them found 
within and some others without the organization. For example, an extension field worker 
mi^t after one year of work decide to resign because he has found a better paying job in 
a nearby town where his wife prefers to live, another may ask to be transferred to another 
job in the ministry which better suits his temperament, while a third r>na is aspiring to 
be appointed to a supervisory post and is studying a foreign language in order to be eligible 
for special training abroad. The problem which the extension admiristration constantly 
encounters is how to guide a^nd facilitate this selective process in order that the rig^t 
type of person, having the desirable qualifications and meeting the standards set up for 
a particular position, can be eligible and placed in that position. Placement, transfers, 
selection and promotion thereforej together with counselling and training, are the means at 
the disposal of the administration to facilitate and guide the selection of personnel to suit 
its goals. Uiis obviously cannot be done Efyntomatioally and with routine prjcediirest It has 
to be done in tiie ftramework of a properly conceived plan for personnel development. Such a 



1/ Training and Administration of Personnel in the Public Sei^vice* 
United Nations Report ST/TAA/m/lO, p. 29. 
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plan requires making projections of the expanding needs of the progrjua ia the various 
categories of personnel for a number of years ahead and in raising its piofeBsional stwidards 
in line with the broadsning scope of the extension programs. Examples include the creation 
of a number of positions of chiefs of extension bureaux in regional services as a result 
of separation of aapenrisory and administrative functions on the regional level, or an 
increase in the nunber of posts of extension supervisors and subject matter specialists to 
cover new fields like farm management. The training abroad of well selected wjricers as 
specialists for newly initiated soil conservation or nutrition programs are exanples of 
objectives to be achieved with personnel development plans. It is difficult to conduct 
extension personnel development programs in some developing countries because of weaknesses 
in administration, division of interest and the antagonism of other divisions and services. 
This IS especially true with regard to the filling of posts of extension supervisor and 
specialist with specially trained extension workers. Veiy often they are transferred to 
other services and agencies. 

Special problems also arise in providing opportunities for advancement to local 
extenison workers who in developing countries are graduates of intermediate agricultural 
schools and do not hftve access to higher posts for which a college degreft is required. 
This problem requires special attention if the morale of this category of extension worker 
IS to be kept hi^. It is a good policy, apart from promotion to higher grades and salary 
scales on the merits of achievement, to provide local extension workers with opportunities 
to advance m the ministry cadres, after succesBfully completing certain training requirements. 
For instance, senior, well selected local ertension workers can be appointed as chiefs of 
extension districts or assistants to chiefs of extension in regional services. 

The behavior of each worker is controllable within rather narrow limits and is 
subject to a wide range cf influences lying outside the organization. This means that 
adjustments and changes in the plans for personnel development will in?*vitably have to take 
place in view of urgent and properly justified individual needs, probleris which sometimes 
arise from a clash -of personalities, for reasons of discipline, in order to protect the 
prestige of the service and of the worker himself. Quite often compromises will have to 
be mada m planning, trwisferrlnf and selecting personnel for training and promotion on 
account of outside »?*3sure -^A gefeonai factors involved. In handling difficult personnel 
problems, the extension directyr and his staff should take a long term view as regards the 
needs of the service for well qualified personnel and should, to the extent possible, 
objectively judge each case on its merits. 

Transfers to posts of the same categoiy and level are desirable insofar as they help 
to provide opportunities to the workers to broaden their experiences but need to be done 
carefully to avoid disrupting the work- This applies particularly to field workers who 
must not lose the momentum gained in developing personal contacts and good working relations 
with farm peopxe m their areas. Transfers to higher posts which are linked with promotions 
are of course inevitable and should be done in keeping with personnel development plans. 

Placement and transfers of personnel in positions within regional services can be 
decentralized. Authority may be delegated to regional directors of ,\grioultural servioss to 
place and transfer extension field workers according to the needs of the program after 
consultation with regional supervisors. Such a policy will relieve the central administration 
from a burden, but it should be kept in mind that regional officers are more subject to 
outside pressure than the central administration. For this reason key extension personnel 
should always be placed and transferred by the central administration. 

Evaluation of the efficiency of extension personnel in discharging their duties 
and responsibilities is a prerequisite of sound naaagement. Since evaluation should be 
based on work accomplished and concrete achievement it . is closely related to the evaluation 
of extension programa. When rules and procedures for the evaluation of the efficiency of 
civil servants and their promotion in grade are uniformly applied to all services through 
personnel offices, it is the responsibility of the extension administrator to matte sure that 
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efficiency evalxiation report a, efficiency ratings and other pr cedures are properly 
interpreted and applied, particularly when used as a basis for the promotion *iid advancement 
of workers. In this connection it should not Ise forgotten that the value of efficiency 
evaluation reports and ratings is relative since oany of the factors on idiich evaluation 
is hased arc subjeotive and reflect the set of values the person who writes the report 
is looking for, even thou^ an effort is being nade to apply identical criteria in 
judging the efficiency of each categoiy of personnel. Per this reason it should be stressed 
again how important it is for the extension director to fom hie own opinion through 
day-to-day personal contacts, visits in the field with staff meabers and particularly 
the directorSf chiefs of bureaux, of regional services and supervisors. He will then be 
able to appraise on their merits their opinions and judgments in evaluating the efficiency 
of the field workers. 

in conclusion, it should be emphasized that the extension administration should 
recognize its limitations in exercising authority in handling personnel matters, Thereforei 
provision of leadership i cooperation and guidance at all levels should he the policy in 
personnel management | rather than controls auid authocratic d/.5tcisions vdxich are not at all 
in keeping ifith extension's philosophy^ 

Office Management 



In business organizations as well ae in public services central emphasis is placed on the 
role played by office woiic. Administrative decisions and the proper operation of the primary 
activities of any organization depend upon communication of information within and outside 
the organization. Effectiveness in serving the administration at a reasonable cost in 
relation to the service rendered is the most important consideration in office management. 
In extension as in any other public service the organizational pattern determineathe office 
units and their level. If for example the central extension organization branches into 
bureaux of agricultural extension, home economics, youth extension work, personnel training 
and so on, respective office tmits are set up to perfom the work required by these bureaux. 
15ius it should be clear that office work is not a function but a process or a group of 
processes for carrying out and facilitating the work of functional units of the service. It 
is in this respect only that office wozk can justify its existence. Ibis means that while 
the extension bureau in the central extension services needs sufficient administrative and 
clerical staff to properly operate the program, a regional supervisor requires only secre- 
tarial help to the extent his advisory and training fimctions demand, i^ile a local extension 
field woi*er may not even need a secretary. Furthermore we must remember that office 
activities should be performed in the administrative units needing them and sho\ild be 
integrated as completely as possible with the main functions and activities they are to serve.. 
Therefore every extension officer who has administrative functions such as chief of bureau 
is an office manager and has to devote part of his time to managing the office phase of his 
work. 

Improving and simplifying office procedures and keeping red tape to a minimum is an 
important objective of extension administration. Bowerver, it is vitally important that the 
office of eaoh unit be adequately staffed. This requires that the total office work to be 
done is broken down into clearly defined tasks. A common error in determining requirements 
for staff and clerical positions in extension organizations is to luiderestimate the axiount 
of office work required by its various units. Consequently, they are understaffed both 
in number and quality of technical and clerical personnel. ThvLS a crippled organization is 
created from the beginmlng. Another oommon error is to have technical personnel share the 
services of ihe same eecretaiy or clerk. Consequently office woik is seriously hampered 
and extension staff members spend much of their time doing routine work to the detriment of 
their main functions. Typing pools and duplicating machines can be used advantageously by 
sevexal office units provided the work of the personnel engaged in these activities is 
properly supervised. 
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Effective office precedures save the time of the extension arid clerical staff in 
preparxng letters, memoranda, forma, reports and other docuoents for internal and external 
comnninication, in recording, in asBembling and processing facts md information, in filing 
and record keeping. Bach office omit chief shoidd be on the alert to improve the efficiency 
or office work and to eliminate unnecessary paper work. Each bureau chief should establish 

f^Porting system for his staff members that is clear and well understood. Clear reporting 
rsiationships also help motivate clerical staff and build interest in their day by day work? 
Many tasks in office work become routine and can be effectively and easily completed if the 
proper procedures are adopt-' and understood. In general it is preferable that the staff 
Of each office mit carries on its own work and keeps its own files with the exception of 
duplicatory, and handling incoming and outgoing mail. These are usually centralized to 
better serve the entire organisation. 

The location of the building vhere the central extension service is housed ordinarily 
does not create any special problems for the director of extension since the service is 
usually located in the ministry of agriculture building. The cases of the bureau of 
extension and of supervisors on the regional level are similar because they are also part 
of a regional agricultural service. But ixi some cases when the extension service is newly 
established, there is not enough space in tiie ministry building and special quarters have 
to be provided. In such instances the exteasion administrator must make some decisic , 
with regard to the office building, its location and layout. The major factors to be 
considered in relation to of^' ce building, space and location ahould be facilitation of 
working processes, provision ior employees comfort and health, accessibility to employees 
and the general public, distance from the ministry of agriculture, flexibility needed for 
the future growth of the service and costs in proportion values gained and within the limits 
set up by the administration. The same factors apply to the regional agricultural services 
including extension bureaux, except that the accessibility of the office to the public and 
particularly to farm people is much more important. This is even more important with regard 
to the location of the district and county extension offices. 

• * Planning the layout of offices and the rational utiliisation of the total floor space 
m the building should follow the organizational pattern. The chief of each bureau and his 
assistants should be located in private rooms with an adjacent room for clerical staff. 
In this way each office unit will be separately located to carry on its own work. There is 
presently a trend in business organizations to adopt the layout of large open areas for office 
operations and place supervisors and chiefs of services together with the staff. When some 
degree of privacy is needed for administrators simple partitions are used thus saving 
considerable office space. The use of this kind of layout for public services which like 
extension do not serve the public on their premises but in the field does not present any 
advantages. It is preferable to adopt the private office layout, at least for the extension 
staff and chiefs of bureaux. They will then be better able to concentrate on their work 
and have the necessary privacy in conferring with staff members. Typing pools, duplicating 
machines and the handling of mail need to be arranged with ample space for each employee and 
the layout of desks and equipuient in all office rooms should be designed in relation to 
lighting, ventilation and the movement of personnel. A large conference room, preferably 
adjacent to the director's office, is an essential element of office layout. Staff and 
other meetings can be held in such a room and it also can be used as an exhibit room. 
Meetings with visiting groups and other officials will often need to be held at the 
organizations headquarters. 

, difficult to say to what extent the quality of office etjuipoent increases the 

efficiency of employees. However, machines have revolutionized office work and have made 
clerical tasks easier, faster and less costly. The use of well selected office furniture, 
equipment and machines adds a lot to the atmosphere and may serro as an incentive in 
stimulating office personnel to do better work and increase their efficiency. It is therefore 
quite important that central and regional extension offices should be adequately furnished 
and equipped with desks, chairs, filing cabinets, shelves, tables and other items as well 
«»8 with the necessary typewriters, duplicating, adding and calculating machines. Kowever 
/--ecause certain office machines are very expensive it is necessary before buying them to be 
^ure that the work cannot be done as effectively by some simpler means. 
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Tranaportation presents special probleme for the extenaioa orgaiiization because 
unlike other public Bervi.ce personnel, extension workers must travel and move freely 
in rural areas in order to discharge their dirties effectively. Thie holds true for all 
categories of extension personnel including the director of the service, but more so for 
the local exteneion workers, who must visit villages, farmsteads, fields, orchards, 
processing pla&ta and other places in canying on the activities of the program* Adequate 
+r8nsport is therefore a prerequisite for effectively using eitenssion manpower and reaching 
farm people. 

In a country where there is a good system of country roads and all rural centers 
and farmsteads a.re stccessible by car, transportation is less of a problem because extension 
workers can use public transportation as well as their own private cars and be reimbursed 
by the service on a kilometer basis. This arrangement is adopted in most advanced countries 
where there are good country roads and practically all government employees have their own 
vehicles* 

In less developed regions, however, the problem of transportation for extension 
personnel is imxch more complicated and presents certain aspects which are often the 
determining factors in establishing extension distrif^ts, in grouping villages to be served 
by extension workers and in selecting the center where he will be located. 

In densely populated rural areas where villages are very close and the distances 
the extension worker has to travel every day to reach farm people are very short i local 
extension workers may walk or use a bicycle. When there are long diatancBS to travel and 
where many of the villages are inaccessable by car, particularly in wintertime or rainy 
seasons I extension workers can travel by bus or car only to villages located on main roads 
and have to visit most of the other villages in their district on foot or by horse carriage. 
To encotirage fretjuent visits to rural arbaa, some newly established extension services 
have equipped regional and county extension centers with government vehicles and drivers. 
Apart from the many difficulties ^ch arise in maintaining these vehicles in operation and 
operating automobile pools effectively, the greatest disadvantage is that it requires 
extension workers to reside in urban centers out of their districts, far avay from the 
villages and the people they serve. However this soheme has definite advantages in 
providing transport to agricultural officers conducting field rat and locust campaigns, in 
distributing seeds and fertilizers and carrying on certain other action programs. Another 
solution idiich has been tried in some developing countries is to allocate cars -•usually 
jeeps or land roVers - to individual workers and make them responsible for driving and 
maintaining these cars in good order. Thie scheme even thcu^ calling for a subsxantial 
investment on the part of the extension service meets the needs of extension workers much 
more effectively and at a much lower cost than the previous one. This kind of arrangement 
can be considered as a step towards the solution of the transportation problem and until 
government services can adopt the policy of allowing employees to use private cars, possibly 
encouraging them to purchase their own cars throu^ a loan scheme. With the steady improve^ 
ment of road systems in developing countries, extension administrators should direct their 
efforts towards such rational solutions of the transportation problem. 

Extension services and parti culai'ly ext^tneion workers responsible for cawTlng on 
the program in the field need books and referenoa material, some special equipment, materials 
and supplies for conducting demonstrations, meetings, study tours, evening classes, skill 
schools and other educational activities. The kind of equipment and supplies necessary in 
carrying on these activites will vary with the prevailing conditions and the program set 
up by each extension worker. Especially in less developed areas, extension field workers 
need to have on hand some simple equipment and tools not only for conducting extension 
activities but also for helping them to make better contacts and win the confidence of farm 
people* Such special equipment might include: 

hand magnifying lens 
soil sampling auger 
O , kit for qtxick PB, phosphorus, potash and lime tests in soil 
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pruTLing shears and o-ther horticultural haad tools 
trocar 

a syringe for innoculaiion 

running decameter 

slide and film strip projector 

'blackboard 

canera 

flannelgraph, maps, charts 

collections of seeds, chemicals, insects 

other exhibits and simple teaching aids. 

In most cases the latter can be prepared by the extension worker himself -r -.i* 
his particular needs. This list is by no means exhaustive but Tn-^.hoT Bur.-> -, - 
great variety of e<iuipn>ent and supplies that may he nfte-V ' «-tecsion worker ia^ 

ifflpleraenting bis pro^^jn. Hanc* 4uDl./rs and sprayers, seed ^esting'equipment, insect traps 

other ^^luiU-tuTfel xmplemerxts and tools must be on hand for conducting demonstrations 
idwn needed. In this connectiou it should be emphasized that according to sound extension 
procedures, tools, iBpleaienta aid machinexy for conducting demonstrations should be made 
available b> the cooperating farmer himself, sioce in no case should a new technimie or 
farm practice be demonstrated if it requires expensive pieces of equipment which farm 
people find uneconomical to use or cannot afford to buy. Extension workers should also be 
provided or still better must be allowed to purchase and have on hand, all the material 
and aupplies they need to prepare charts, maps and other visual aids as well as for 
conducting method and result demonatrations and other training activities. This miriit 
include spray materials, all sorts of chemicals, veccines and innoculaxions, seeds, grafts 
and seedlings, plastics and other materials. » «s >' 

Financing the Extension Pro-am 

In countries where extension work is a state responsibility carried on throu&ii an 
extension service established in the framework of the ministry of culture, the law 
setting up the extension organization normally a\vthorizes this ministry to include in its 
budget the funds to cover necessary costs. These costs usually include all eipendituws 
tor salaries and allowances of extension personnel, transportation, office rent, equipment 
and supplies, and equipment and materials for operating the program in the field. In^rfcain 
countries the financing of extension is the joint responsibility of national and local 
bodies and farmers associations. In still othr/rs financing is the responsibility of 
warmers org»nizations which are also responsible for operating the program and receive 
subsidies and grants under certain conditions fro-s tixe state budget. In the United States 
extension work is financed cooperatively by the states, counties a.vd the federal government 
Which through federal grants in aid provides financial assistance under certain conditions 
amounting up to 5056 of the total expenditures for extmneion. j/ 

The way extension work is financed in a country reflects to a large extent the 
degree to which local bodies and farm people are interested in the program and the importance 
they attach to it as a means for raising rural standards. State participation in financing 
the extension program is also a recognition of the contribution extension can make to rural 
ttevelopment and at the sane time serves as an inducement to rural institutions and farm 
people to be interested and cooperate in the operation of the program. Furthermore the joint 
financing of the work by state and people automatically asserts the best possibly account- 
ability to the general public for the funds spent and thus increases its faith in and support 
or the extension organization. For these reasons even though extension might be a public 
service financed entirely with public funds it is highly desirable that rural people through 
local bodies and organizations should participate as much as possible in the financing of the 
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pro^aiB or of certain parts, activities and p^o^ects in which they are particularly interested. 
Contributions of cotoity and community boards ard women's and farmers* aBeociations for the 
development of borne economics and of certain agricultural projects are examples of such 
joint financing- 

When extension is a go^e^^,ltll^^nt?.l r^fi^^it^^-.X^^rx^ budi^t:,.r^-^,. disbursing and "ontro'j 
the use of funds has to be dona : - tbi'^ ,,^ujrtrat:.on in croi?+a'«iiu ty with state pol:. -ies 
and procedures. It is Uhe re8pjts>vsibv^rv; tae extension siitoinistration to prepare and 
submit -10 ^he muniater of a^icolture or other coapetent body its budget for the fiscal 
year inclujding all proposed eipenditures for salariesi alloirsnces, transportation, office 
rent, equi|«ient and supplies aj well as any other expenditures for operating the program. 
In completing the budget, appropriations of state funds, subsidies and contributions to 
be made by local bodies and rural organizations participating in the financing of the 
program should be included. 

Wberft public serrice budgets are approved on a functional basis the extension budget 
amounts for each category and project are incorporated under separate sections with an 
appropriate heading leading into the ministry budget. Salaries and allowances of field 
workers and aupcrviaorst personnel training, equipment and supplies for central, regional 
and local servicesi travel of every category of pf rsonnel, materials and supplies for 
demonstrations and other education activities are included. If the standard practice is for 
every ministry to present a budget broken down by categories of expenditures for all the 
servicea of the ministry such as salaries, travel of all personnel, equipment and supplies, 
then all extension budget category and item estimates are molded into the respective ones for 
the whole ministry. In that case, after the approval of the ministry budget, finance 
authorities have to make adjustments and allocate the available funds to each service within 
the total funds approved for every category of expenditure. The most serious disadvantage 
with such a practice is that this kind of centralized budget does not clearly indicate the 
objectives end needs of programs for a particular fiscal year new funds aire to be spent in 
achieving particular targets. Neither does it pro-vade a basis for the evaluation of the work 
accomplished in relation to funds spent. On the oij^iver hand the ministry administration has 
much more flexibility and freedom in making adjustments in the allocation of funis during 
the year. 

In the oaaa of a community development ty3)e of organization the drafting of its 
budget can easily b« done on a functional basis and it can be presented together with its 
program and targets to be reached in the particular fiscal year. An extension organization 
which is eponsored and maintained by rural organizations and local bodies haa the same 
advantage^ In view of the many advantages a functional budget presents, the extension 
administrfrtion should not only present a functional budget together with its progrem but 
also strive towards having it approved as such by the competent body. 

Precedures for dencentralizing as much aa possible the financing of the extension 
program by allocating the funds for all categories of expenditures to regional sarnces and 
authorising them to disburse and spend the funds in keeping with the proirisione of the 
budget are extremely important. The extension program cannot be operated effectively if 
those responsible at the regional and local levels do not have at their disposal the neoasaary 
funds aa well as the authority to dlsburae them to meet the needs of the program. The 
related precedures have to be worked out by the extension administration in keeping with th% 
rules and regulations for the releaea and disbursing of funds enforced in eaoh country* 
Frequently the release and diabursing of funds is the responsibility of a central finance 
authority* Formalities end delays may make it practically impossible for extension Workers 
to have materials and supplies they need in time for their use in carrying on their activities. 
This difficulty may be overcome by establishing a revolving fund in each regional service 
and authorizing a finance officer to make payments for expenses duly approved by the chief 
of bureau and the director of the regional service. 
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Wiiere financing ie decentralized and pMCedures bm astablished on the regional 
l«vel for disbursing fiade, the central finanw office of ihe extension service aay put 
the neceaeary fends at the disposal of each regional bureaa at the beginning cf each 
triGseeter in proportion to the funds allocated for the fiscal year and require' an account 
of expenses inctara**' the previouB trimeErter^ In this way the extension finance office 
can cloeely folio*, tine execution of the biidget in respect of funds allocated to regional 
senricee and enenre the financing of the prograa without any serious delay. 

Controls are neoessary in the execution of the extension budget and in spending 
public funds. -Shey are exercised by the public financing authorities in keeping with rules 
and procedures applied uniformly for the contr-ol of all services authorised to spend public 
funds for a. partioaar prograa. The important point to ba made here is that the extension 
adflsusistration should not only assuas full responsibility for funds appropriat»d for 
eiteaeion and those contributed by local bodies and rural organizations, but must he in a 
position to account for the funds spent and prove throu^ its annual report , an evaluation 
of work accomplished, that funds were properly spent and expenditures were justifiable in 
order to achieve the t^!;iectives of the prograa. For this reason the proper controls should 
be exdrcized by extension administration to make sure that the funds allocated to each 
rcgiwi&l service were spent in conformity with the rules and procedures set up for financing 
the work and that great oare was exercized to avoid unjustified expenditures and waste of 
funis. This is absolutely necessary in order to establish for the extension service a hirfi 
reputation and prestige as a public organization. 

Staff igft an AotI cultural Ext^r.gipn .Service 1/ 

The land and number of personnel required for manning an extension service will vary 
end must, in the fimal analysis, be determined by the simplicity or complexity of the 
extension program, by the numher of clientele served, by the diversity of the clieot*le 
served, and by the relationship of those factors to the problem of maintaining effective 
orgsnl2Btional coiminmie&tions. Any projection of staff i««tiuire«ients made in thia preeentatic 
mu0t be aasuned to be flexible and adjustable e»ou^ to fit into local, state and national 
comUtiona. In the earlier years of the Agricultural Extenaion Service in the tfeited Statet 
the primary organication was a strai^t line situation having at its head an administrative 
and Bupervisory direcior; having also extension specialists; and agent leader; a bone 
demonstration leader; sometimes a youth leader; and field extension agents. Some such 
simplified personnel structure may still be applicable in certain national enviranments, 
but probably not for long, since technological change and development in foreign countries 
may be much more rapid than it has been during the earli-er years of extension's existence in 
the United States. As field extension staffs increased sise and complexity, supervisory 
control became necessary. Districts with head supervisors were created to solve this problen 
And with the division and promulgation of district supervisory and specialiat positions in 
extension, tfcere followed a change in the relationship and communication patterns between 
field and state level staff. 



"In more recant years (in the United States), increases in the size of country and 
state specialist's staffs, the need for more specialized leadership in program development 
and coordination, and the additional administrative workload have created the need for staff 
type poaitiims at the state level. Thesis include positions such as state program leaders 
in agriculture, home economics, or youth pfrograaa, ss well as assistant director positions. •♦2/ 



l/ D. ftooan J. Verhaalen, Dean of the Extension Service, West Virginia University, 
Horgantown, West Virginia. Portion of a paper presented at an annual agricultural 
seminar in Tunis, February 14 - 18, 1966. 

.2/ Tom Lavery, Heckel and Johnson, Developing Job and Position Descriptions in -the 
Cooperative Extension Service, national Agricultural Extension Center for Advanced 
Stuiiy, Tfeiversity of Wisconsin, lUdison, Wiaconsin U.S.A. I965. Publication Mo.21, p.?. 
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Tbe increasing complexity cf extension or^mzation and its greater line of 
communication further created the need for certain staff support units such as those in 
personnel training, basic oomntunications methodology, prograai development and plsnningi 
and fiscal mana^ment, 

Tiip foregoing xhua briefly describes the gradual evolvement of personnel requirements 
as the extension service sioved from a simple to a complex organisation. Where on this 
contiTiU'^'^ cue finds the specific personnel recpiirements of a partictxlar extension service 
depends the national conditions, on the prograa needs, and on the sophistication of the 
prograiD **hich is developed. 

To simplify a determination of the kind and fjualifications of staff needed, cne can 
categorize personnej recjuireinents starting with the local level; variations can then be 
applied by the elimination of certain levels, depending upon the simplicity or complexity 
of the organization required: 



1. Field extension worker 



2. Area extension worker 
(or district) 



5* State extension worker 
(or national) 



extension agent 

home demonstration agent 

youth agent 

Area administrator or supervisor 
Area agents 
Area specialists 

Administrative officer and assistants 

SubJect-iKLtter specialists 

Commmi cations speoialistB 

Training specialists 

Program leaders and supervisors 



Bach of the three levels indicated can generally be assumed to require a hi^er 
level of training and specialization, idiether it is in educational methodology, training 
expertise, comiauni cations methodology^ or subject matter sophistication. The field level 
qualificationB are utilitarian, personal contact and human relations oriented. The area 
level positions are supervisory, middle management, and subject matter knowledge oriented. 
The state level positions are academic and research service, training support and 
oommoni cations service, and administrative^i^nanagement service oriented. Each is to some 
extent dependent on the other for fulfilling the ertension process. Without either the 
field service or the supporting state level research, management, and specialist services, 
the ertension process would lose its basic strength. 

What should be the qualifications of these various extension personnel? Qualifications 
cannot be stated exactly for they will vary both in kind and level from area to area, from 
country to country. But some broad generalizations can be attempted: 

1. Since the field agents of the extension service must deal with a wide variety 
of problems, they should have a wide familiarity with the subject matter of most academic 
disciplines in both agriculture and home economics. They should have a hi^er degree of 
knowledge in some subjects. 

2. They should have a solid understanding of the sciences, particularly the 
natvral sciences. 

3. A working laiowledge of economics and sociology is basic to extension work. 

4. Naturally, the extension agent should be well skilled in writing, speaking 
and the use of other communications media* 
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5. Be shoTxld haw an appreciation of education, the arts, and the culture of 
the envirtHifflent in which he will woric, 

6. He Bhottld know the techniques, the processes, and the oethodologieB which 

I education and adult leamin?; he should be able to relate these to on-the- 

;ioo and in-the-tiae training, wur-.u^ 

7. fle should first and foreaost be interested in people, in their educational 
advancenent, and m their individual learaing abilities; his dedication to this concept 
should create m hiai a near missionary zeal to help people learn, 

8. He must have a pleasant and outgoing personality, an ability to converse 
fn?. • ^"^^^ °^ ^ hi8 aptitudes and his 
^ttiJ^biS^^o^.*^ ^ " important as hie subject 

- ^-^J^^ " worker, a trained and skilled individual, a pleasant and outgoing 

individual, usually with no less than a Bachelors Degree and often with a Masters Degree, 
^se major roles are those of adult leaming catalyst, agent of social and econo«ic%haAge, 
problem interpreter, and conveyor of general information with respect to agriculture, 
home economics, family living, and comatunity development. The specialist, on the other 
J!rLiL ^ * ^ ^ experience on the general level of training just 

described and some experience in the field work of extension, but who then moves on to 
specialize in such subject matter disciplines as livestock, agronomy, horticulture, dairy- 
ing, nutrition, family and child development, youth education, sociology, community develop- 
m«t, or others related to the complex problems of rural people. The specialist must have 
many of the jualifications of the field worker, but in addition must have the desire and 

mJ-i^J i° J" ^^"^ specialization and research. 

Other facets of personnel qualifications will become evident as roles of both field agents 
and specialists are discussed. 

The Field Contact ksmnt 

TSie wmtact apnt in the United States is traditionally either a local extension 
agent, a local hone deaanetration agent, or a local youth agwit. In West Virginia, USA. 
and aoM other states there is another category of agent and specialist, the area igent and 
lll^^t ■P«<^^*"»*: ^lopfewed complexity of agriculture and rural life in the United 
re^J^JcS .T: -echaaization, competition, and the need for more specialized 

resources made these intermediates essential. 

< A f*]*°^^ of States system of agricultural extension is the fact that 

llitl ^fS?^"*''**^''*}? "''^^'"^ matteiv-wise related to an institution of academic leading 
wnich carries on resident instruction and researchin the academic disciplines fyom which 
the •itWBlon service draws its Information and knowledge for disseminatioa to its clientele. 
Accepting this premise makes It easier to define the role of all extension workers. 

In that context the field contact agent serves as liaison representative between 

IJSilll'jy !!? *f! "^^J ^* " « educator, an agent of social and economic 

Change in agriculture, home economics, and rural life} he is considered a respected and 
accepted community leader, knowledgeable about all university resources with proficiency 
in rTjral oriented subject matter, in the foundations of adult learning and extensla^ / 
tllz^^ "•thods. In human relations, and in problem sol-ing. He is not only an ^ravidual 
or ^up teacher of adults, but also the person ifho makes it possible for rural people to 
identify, seek, and obti^n the educational resources needed for their own development and 
for that of their aglcultural enterprlae. He la a purveyer of knowledge. He is primarily 
responsible for working directly with clientele. It is his task to ass^ a leadlrsSp 

!?* »«rlcultural resources In his locale. His duties are primarily 

CD?r i .^II.w^"!''"^ aducatlon and the organization of various extension activities which^l 

hRJC contribute to educational growth. 
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Specific duties 0/ the local agricultxiral extension agent are; (1) to establish 
himself in an educational leadership role in agriculture and other areas of competence; 
(.2) to serve as an organizer of activities supported by specialists in those areas where 
his own training does not permit sufficient competence; (3) to organize groups in such a 
way that learning, planning, and action +.akes place; (4) to extend the scope and 
effectiveness of the local Gxtension program by finding, developing, and recognizing local 
leaders; (5) to maintain effective public relations p;^ogram; (6) to reflect interests 
and needs of his clientele to specialists and research staffs; (7) to keep up to date 
professionally by carrying out a personal program of continuing education and self improve- 
ment; and (8) to maintain an accurate system of records and reports in order to assist 
other extension personnel make a better contribution to his local program^ 

The role of the home demonstration agent has a similar emphasis but int (I) developing 
the human resources, community evolvement, and social advances of the local extension 
program; (2) in working with individuals, families, key leaders, and groups for interpreting 
educational programs of assistance to women and family life; (3} in carrying out an 
educational program for social and cultural advancement; and (4) in keeping up to date as 
a home economist and professional worker for vonen* 

The role of the local youth agent iss (I) to assume a leadership role for developing 
informal extension programs for youth; (2) to involve volunteer l€»aders and youth in a 
program of active educational endeavor; (3) to train adult leaders and to arrange for them 
to work with youth programs; (4) to develop program materials and activities based on the 
needs and interests of youth at varying age level and developmental stages; (5) to cooperate 
with other educational youth groups in the development of a total program for youth in the 
locale; and (6) to engage in a continuing self-improvement educational program. 

It may bb worthwhile reiterating the earlier statements with reference to a field 
agent 'p pre-service training. As a general rule he should have completed four years of 
college work in the subject areas previously noted. As the extension program becomes more 
complex and as clientele needs become more technical and specialized, a Masters Degree 
becomes an imperative. Althou^ basic technical or vocational training is assumed sufficient 
by some countries, this writer feels that this should apply only to sub-professional aides, 
and not to the professional extension agent, he needs more than a mechanical knowledge of 
the subjects which will be his concern. He needs both factual and theoretical information, 
an understanding of the theory and the more general educational background which permits 
rational, critical, and analytical deoisionr-making. Such expertise does not normally accrue 
from a narrow vocational-trade school education where he may learn the skills but not the 
reeaon why. 

The Subject Matter Specialist 

The specialist has primary responsibility for subject eupport of the local area 
state extension programs and for the training of county agents in a specialized subject 
matter or program field. He normally has only secondary responsibility for direct contact 
with clientele, except insofar as he works with such related clientele groups as the Livestock 
Producers Association, the Vegetable Growers Association^ or the Cooperative. 

The specialist interprets research findings and provides technical knowledge related 
to the actual practices and techniques of production, marketing and utlization of agricultural 
products in his area of expertise; he assists in the analysis of problem situations with 
respect to his subject matter competence; he provides factual information relevant to 
motivation of people, changing attitudes, and how to organize best fo.. educational activity 
and action. In general his role is that of supporting, strengthening, and complementing 
the activity of the local agent. Subject matter leadership is centered in the specialist; 
thus, he serves as a resource person for the field agent, he evaluates new technology with 
alternatives in subject matter and teaching methods; he prepares literature and other 
teaching materials for use by both adult and youth clientele of the extension service. 
He plans and outlines projects for use by extension field personnel and lay leaders. 
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He traina coynty extension personnel both in subject matter and aduU education methodology. 

with govemmantal and professional agencies, vdth voluntary organizations and 
S «T^^f«l,?^.4 planning «nd carrying out appropriate practices and new ideas in his area 
of specialization. He interprets and transmits the specialized needs of clientele to 
researchers for further study; he maintains a constant flov of information related to his 
b,m«tf«r ^^l""^! media channels which are relevant to the clientele using newspapors, 
Dulletins, radio, television, and other meaaingfol communication means. 

ir,o«.oaf! level of technological sophistication and need in agricultural production 
increases, the specialict must become increasingly more specialized and knowledMable in 
his subject area. The resulting hazard can easily be an increase in oomimmiciition' s 
difficulty between the specialist the agent he is supposed to support. Home economics 

^ TIT "^1^^^ specialists have similar responsibilitiee^bufln tSms o? their 

own suPjOcx mattor* 

The subject matter specialiat is a staff rather than a line employee; he is not a 
member of the superviaory, management, or administrative team. He can be compared to the 
vea^her or professor at the college with responsibility for adult teaching methodology and 
:'*L"^?«iT if ^""^tion; he relays this information to secondary source instructors 

it *®^''!! leaders), Although often partly responsible to an extension 

dojpervisor or extension program coordinator he is and should be directly responsible to a 
=nJ^„?S^° department, where he is most apt to receive the sustenance, assistance, 

and knowledge resources of research and teaching colleagues related to the academic 
d^cipline for which he has responsibillHjy. Through such working relationships the 
extension service materially increases the breadth and depth of the subject matter resource 
at its disposal for dissemination to its clients. 

Criteria for Extension Supervision }/ 

- ^l^p'^i^i?" is a process by which workers are helped to do their jobs with increasing 

satisfaction to themselves, to the people with whom they work, and to the agency. 

Extension supervision is concerned with the improvement, or growth, of extension 
personnel as individuals and as educational leaders. In contributing to individual growth, 
the goal of supervision is the maximum development of the potential capacities of the 
agent as a person. In contributing to the effectiveness of the worker as an educational 
leader, its goal is to provide the best possible extension program for the people of the 
countxy* *^ ^ 

Criteria for supervision were identified by a review of literature from the fields 
of education, including extension, and from industry and voluntary agencies. Nine criteria 
were chosen for validation. These were submitted to a panel of I5 experts selected from 
State Directors of Extension and Leaders in the Federal Extension Service. Only criteria 
accepted by three-fourths of the panel of experts were used in the study. 

Criteria alone can be rather abstract statements. It would be difficult to determine 
whether or not supervision met the criteria without clarifying general terms by using concrete 
or specific examples of activities and practices. Through activity and habitual practice. 

process which we call supervision and demonstrate the extent to 
which they meet criteria. For each criterion, a list of 3 to 1? activities or practices 
was aelmeated. 



y Mary L. Ceilings - Extracted from Extension Supervision Part II, Criteria said 
Performance - Federal Extension Service, United States Department of Agrioulti 
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Criterion I - A good supervieor is guided by clea? purposes. He defines purposes 
through such actions ast 

1. Analyzes with agents current county programs in terms of significance 
of problems attacked, number of people reached, and the extent of 
leadership involved* 

2. Studies the findings from educatic:ial research having implications 
for ertendion* 

3. Helps agents collect and interpret background information and nvake 
decisions as to program needs* 

4« Helps agents work out a clear and comprehensive set of objectives 
for their work* 

5. Helps agents plan methods and determine responsibilities for carrying 
out programs. 

6. Assists experienced workereto plan for training of new workers* 

7. Analyzes the changing demands upon the ertension service and their 
effect on the role of the county extension agent. 

8. Uses a written plan for supervisory activities including a statement 
of objectives and methods to reach them* 

9c Writes a report of work accomplished for each supervisory visit to a 
county and rfles reports to make plans for further work in the county* 

Criterion II - A good supervisor guides agents to get the job done; to carry out 
the purposes of the agency* Guidance is given agents througji such actions and practices 
ast 

1* Introduces new workers to county and assists in making initial contacts* 

2. Familiarizes new agents with working conditions in county* 

i* Informs new workers of ertension policies, procedures, and regulations* 

4* Examines with agents the workload carried* 

5* Helps agents determine priorities for time uae* 

6. Interprets administrative viewpoint to county workers. 

7. Helps county staff understand how to use assistance of specialists and 
other resource people in program development and teaching, 

8* Helps agents develop effective records and reporting techniques, 

9* Prepares manuals, handbooks, and guides for agant training purposes* 

Criterion III - A good supervisor makes a careful analysis of the needs of each 
individual agent* He concentrates his supervisory program on helping to meet needs* In 
practice he does such things ast 

1* Observes agents at work and diagnoses improvements needed* 
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2, Analyzes ertonsion programs county by county to determine statias of 
work undertaken and need for supervisory help. 

3. Mak©8 an inventory of each agent's training needs hased on previous 
training and demands of the job. 

Criterion IV - A good supervisor makes supervision a cooperative activity. He 
draws on the ideas and experience of all staff members. In practice he does such things ast 

1. Works out with county staff agreements concerning staff relationships 
and satisfactory working arrangements, 

2. Works out with county staffs the function of each in overall program 
development. 

3. Develops with county staffs working procedures which result in program 
integration. 

4. Works out with agents and specialists plans for specialists' help in 
the county. 

5. Reports county developments to administration. 

6. Uses committees of agents to formulate objective criteria upon which 
to base judgement of an agent's work. 

7. Uses committees of a^nts to assist in planning agent training meetings. 

8. At beginning of agent training conferences, works out with all agents 
the agenda to be followed. 

9. Through staff conferences provides opportunities for agents to share 
with others experiences gained through advanced study. 

Criterion Y - A good supervisor assumes responsibility to develop staff competence 
He motivates professional improvement. To this end, the supervisor does such things ass 

1i Trains agents in job operations and standards. 

2. Helps agents to get more results from farm and home visits, result 
demonstrations or office calls. 

3. Helps agents improve the conduct of meetings, demonstrations or discussion 
techniques. 

4. Helps agents write better circular letters and news articles, give better 
radio and TV programs, 

5. Helps agents develop skill in using group techniques. 

6. Helps agents make a plan to involve people in the process of program 
development. 

7. Helps agents establish and use a dafinite plan for developing lay leadership. 



8. Gives agents spea;ific training on how to work with county extension 
committees . 
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9. Helpe ©^nts interpret and apply ideas and skills gained throu^ training* 

10. Helps agents expand or strengthen the county ertensicn organization and 
participation of lay people. 

11. Arranges for less effective agents to observe and participate in well- 
recognized county programs* 

12. Plans with individual agents professional improvement goals. 

13. Assists age^'iis to work out individual plans for oa-the-jol) study. 

14. Assists agents to obtain from local hoards favorable leave privileges 
for study. 

15. Informs agents about graduate training opportunities. 

16. Informs agents about study scholarships and fellowships available for them. 

17. Brings to the attention of administrators employees who are capable 
of performing at a hi^er level. 

Criterion VI - A good supervisor studies the ertension job. He uses each activity 
of the job as practice in problem solving for the staff members involved. To this end, the 
supervisor does such things ast "^^ 

1. Analyzes with county staff their functions, working procedures, and 
practices. 

2. Helps agents and secretaries analyze county office organization, 
procedures, and housekeeping. 

3. Encourages agents to work out for themselves solutions to minor problems. 

4. Analyzes with county staff working habits and practices which will 
maintain good relations. 

5. Studies with the agents their program planning techniques and ways to 
improve f^kills in 

a. Collecting and analyzing background date. 

b. Involving people in planning. 

c. Formulating objectives and making decisions as to significant 
problems to be worked on. 

d. Teaching methods that are appropriate. 

e. Hays to bring people to take action or choose a course of action. 

Criterion VII - A good supervisor uses evaluation to improve every major phase 
of the county extension program. To this end, the supervisor does such things ast 

1. Determines performance standards. 
Q 2. Helpe agents carry on informal evaluations to determine the effectiveness 




of extension programs. 



3. Makes reports of study findings to others in extension. 

4* Helps agents interpret and use research findings ahout extension. 

5* lets agents kziow how they are getting along on the job. 

6. Uses agent meetings to liscuss evaluation techniques that individual 
agents have found helpful. 

7. Studies the findings from extension research and their implications 
for county extension work. 

Criterion VIII - A good supervisor evaluates his own effectiveness. In practice he 
does such things as: 

1. Reviews annually with county extension agents his own supervisory 
objectives and methods and encourages suggestions for improvement. 

2. Studies research dealing with Supervision and its application to the 
improvement of his own job, 

3. Develops a self evaluation check sheet for periodic study of supervisory 
procedures and results. 

4. Provides for systematic evaluation of supervisors' meetings with agents. 

Criterion IX - A good supervisor demonstrates a desire to be of assistance to the 
agents personally and professionally. In practice he does such things ^\ 

1 t Takes an interest in each extension agent as an individual. 

2. Keeps agents informed in advance of policy changes that will affect them. 

3. Periodically analyzes with agents ways to achieve greater job satisfactions. 
4» Makes criticisms constructive rather than negative. 

5. Systematically acquaints extensio^:: administrators with county viewpoint, 
programs, and accomplishments. 

6. When job openings occur, reviews each county agent's placement situation 
in relation to maximum use of his or her capabilities. 

Leadership vs. Administration if 

I deliberately chose the title leadership versus administration to provoke attention. 
Obviously administration should mean leadership and leaders should be able to administer. 
This is not alwys the case. In fact,. there seems to be an unfortunate metamorphosis that 
takes place with leaders when they become administrators. Too many lose their excellent 
leadership qualities in the performance of their administrative responsibilities. One may 
R^jc, and students of administration certainly should ask why does this happen? 

First lets make sure we do not condemn all administrators^ Certainly good adminis- 
trators exist whom we recognize as good leaders, tfe are speaking of the others who are 
administrators b ut are not leaders. 

j/ Joseph Pi Franco - Ertensionist, FAO Pampklet presented in Turrl^alba, Costa Rica 
July, 1966 ' 
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In the author'ft opinion, one is not a good administrator unless he is also a leader. 
One who does not lead the group may have the title of administrator but this in itself 
does not insure that the individ\ial adequately fulfills his role and responsibility. 

What is an administrator's responsibility? It is to carry out the process of 
administration which is to plan, organize, assign duties, direct and control the activities 
and personnel towards accomplishing the objectives of the organization. Both good and 
bad administrators would accept this general term of reference - in fact, all administrators 
usually have this spelled out in their job descriptions. The difference, however, is in 
the application of the process. Successful administrators put emphasis on the means to 
obtain the ends and unsuccessful administrators concentrate on the ends. 

To clarify, when one assumes the responsibility of administration he is responsible 
for a group. It is the group then which miust work to accomplish certain goals. The process 
of administration requires that the group be taken into consideration in all activities 
designed to accomplish the ultimate goal of the group. This takes a special kind of 
individual who can utilize the resources of the group to carry out the necessary steps of 
planning, organizing, etc. Iftifortunately it seems much easier for some administrators to 
do the job themselves. This is perhaps the clue as to where the dividing line occurs 
between succi^ssfiU. administration and unsuccessful administration. Success in administration 
depends upon the ability of the administrator to lead othera in the activities necessary 
to accomplish the objective of the organization. 



This kind of leadership is dependent upon the individual's: 



1. 


ability 


to 


command respect and loyalty t 


2. 


ability 


to 


transfer reaponsibility, 


3. 


ability 


to 


include all levels in policy development, 


4. 


ability 


to 


instill confidence, 


5. 


aMlity 


to 


generate enthusiasm. 


6. 


ability 


to 


t«ach. 


7. 


ability 


to 


learn. 


8. 


ability 


to 


instill team spirit and action, 


9. 


ability 


to 


make prompt decisions, 


10. 


ability 


to 


assume responsibility, 


11. 


ability 


to 


listen, 


12. 


ability 


to 


recognize limitations in self and others. 


13. 


ability 


to 


judge fairly. 


14. 


ability 


to 


be honest, and 


15. 


ability 


to 


be objective. 



These are necessary attributes of a good administrator. These are evident in those 
who truly lead. They are not c[ualities usually found in autocratic administrators. 
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One other aspect should be toueh«d unrm *^ j.v ^ ^ 

is usually employed or appointed when aS oS,!J? ^^"^ ^ administrator 

fits this catego^. One'cSS t bf rie^eJ^^L S ^Lf ^ 'r'""'* ^ 
all the kno>m chaJact eristics aad q^aliUes Sa? ii! ^.^'f^!"" °^ '^^'^refore, 

action beL.es ne^eL\??7o?:alL:j\?^^^^^^ «roup , 

athletics^ '^IZX '^T't^VlZTTl in a given role, i.e. 

EoHerer. Uess he La tL the1^;:iiu° "i^adSiL' t'o^r^'n^f -gani.ation. 
failure as an administrator He irii+ « i L 7 '^^^» ^« dually is a 

talented individSJ. Sis Is not sv^^v^oiS^ J.^? u'*^"' ^« ""^^ °r 
althou^ there are in^^ilZs^VXT U^^^^^^^ administ^tion. 

an adMni^TraiSr^tt" 'JSr:S„I^^^^^^^ Some individuals believe that in acquiring 
or title justifies their aotU! Sse ti^lidiJ^^^^ leadership qualities. The rank 
nev. .ccessf. administrators. tZ^f^H ttiToSJe^u"^ Z^^T^lX., 

W th'e atlri^W^^dtl^sTpl'ltT" administrator acquire and 

T^e drifting often happ:nr:d:rpSs^r:? t^^lVVT^T.^lft^T^^^^ 

to leavX:tS^p™)irj?S'Sf -ocessful is for the individual 

efficiently dSing his SnS! ""''"^"^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^-i 

-ice up'jhXmlJjort? V^T. lltZl 11^ individuals, that 

and results in lower Sfort. Tloi m^^^!^"^*^ "f*^" indicates dissatisfaction 
and rectify the sHLJionr * administrator must seek its cause 

high Pr^SiL''aid":^eve~°^^^^^^^^ ff'^^ .'^^^^ ^^"^^^^ 

certain conditions canbrBrSno+sJ v ^*""*Jf Autocratic administration under 

continue duri^g^JL^'niS^toJ'l^^^^^^^ Production 

Do you work at the job S beinf?^^ L!? ? 5 f determine your success or failure? 
Should you be an ibknistr^tirf Th^^ ^II^!'^!'? '''/°^ administering? 
to be adminiBtratoT^rtTosrsdl ■rtS^^li;?^ <IueBti(,ns that all individuals aspiring 
seek honest answers. " ^ aspiring to be successful should ask and 
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Chapter 12 « 



Whatever the stage of development of an extension program in any given countryi eome 
system of reporting by the workers is essential if that program is to operate effectively. 
For adequate and accurate reports form the njajor means of communication between the various 
governmental departments and the local participants upon whose combined support the 
program depends % 

Extension reporting systems, like the extension programs themselves, vary from country 
to country* Some programs have complete reporting ^sterns already in operation; others 
have almost none. Considerable diversity in reporting aysteras is not only expected, 
however, but desired. No reporting i^ystem, regardless of how wjll it may seem to serve 
the purpoM in the country in which it was developed, can be lifted bodily and set into 
effective operation in another country. In each country the reporting eorstem must be 
tailored to the special needs of the existing situation. 

Certain general principles of extension reporting, however, may prove of use to 
extension advisors and others responsible for establishing an adequate reporting system, 
improving reporting systems already in use, or training extension personnel to prepare 
adequate, accurate reports. 

Values of and Uses for Reports 

Some resistance to making reports may initially be expected of those extension 
workers previously unacquainted with reporting systems - and indeed of all those whose 
attention is directed to practical and immediate results. A discussion, therefore, of 
the values and uses of reports and their role in assuring the sou^t after practical 
results is an important first step in introducing and developing a reporting aystem* 
Some of the more significant values and uses for ex:tension reports are as follows: 

Self-^ApDraisal and Intelligent Planning 

Bie ovei^-all objective of extension programs is to help people to develop and to 
increase their ability and desire to help themselves. If this objective is to be reached, 
extension programs must be based on those people where they are and on their current 
facilities and resources. These conditions, however, will constantly shift. As time 
passes, people change. If the extension program is having the desired effect, the local 
situation will change. The people's desire to improve themselvee and their surroundings 
will increase. Their ability to cany on self-^help programs will improve. Their physical 
facilities will increase. Skills and practices the,t contribute to an improved economic 
position will be used mor^ widely. 

As these changes come about, the agent or field worker will need to revise his program 
to fit the new situation. If the changes do not come about as fast as it ie reasonable 

to expect, the worker will need to revise his procedure and methods in order to make them 
more effective. 



1/ This publication was prepared jointly by the International Cooperation Administration 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. Washington, D.C. July 10, 1958. 
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The vftry act of preparing reports require the worker to reviow his past activitiee 
and resulting accompli ehneats in terms of changes in people and their Burroundinga, 
A Btttd.:' of paet reports helps the worker to evaluate the effectiveness of his work. A 
review of these reports mcy xuicover weak and strong points in past operations. With 
this knowledge the worker can more intelligently plan for future programs. 

Supervisor's Appraisal of Workers 

Advancement within the ranks is one of the incentives motivating workers to do their 
best. The future success of a worker advanced to a more responsible position depends 
often upon how accurately his supervisor has appraised hie ability. Among the several 
sources of information available to the supervisor in his appraisal of a worker's 
effectiveness are the reports previously prepared by the worker. 



Planning the SuperviBory Program 

Another important function of the supervisor is to help the workers become more 
skillful and effective in their work. The supervisor must always be alert to ways in 
which he can help the worker. He must so plan his supervisojy program that he can spend 
the major part of his time with the workers needing most help and only a minimum amount 
of time with the core aucceseful workers. Because some workers over-report, others 
under-report, and still others fail to prepare reports giving a clear picture of the work 
being done and the results obtained, information secured from reports must be supplemented 
by information secured on trips to the field. Nevertheless, reports furnish much basic 
information that will help the supervisor in planning where his time is most needed. 



Director's Guidance of the Over~All Program and Organization 

The director is responsible for guiding the ovei^i program. He must also direct 
the field organization and interpret administrative directives, rules, and regulations 
applying to his particular region. To cany out these directives and comply with these 
rules and regulations he met prepare and put into effect various plans and instructions. 

To fulfill these duties the director must keep up to date on what is happening in 
hie region. When there are only a few field workers^ as in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment of extension work, a director mi^t be able to meet with every worker as often as 
Mice a month. Thus he could remain acquainted with field activities and developments. 
But as the work develops and the staff increases, the director is no longer able to make 
frequent personal contact with each staff member. He must therefore depend upon reports 
as the most reliable source of information regarding field operations and developments. 
Thus, to a very large extent, the effectiveness of the director depends on the prompt- 
ness, accuracy and compreheasiveness of the workers' reports. 



Background for New Workers and Supervisors 

Prom time to time workers and supervisors may be transferred to areas where extension 
work has been carrj.ed on by another person. In such oases the new person must become 
familiar with the local situation. This is necessary if he is to b««e bis projfPam on 
the people where they are and the facilities they have and know how to use. As feackground 
material for making a rapid and accurate assessment of the situation, a complete set of 
reports left by the former worker or supervisor will prove eitreaely valuable. 
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Justifying Public Expenditurag and Supporting^ Budyt Rqquqgts 

In Marly all countrieB where extension has developed to any appreciable extent, it 
depemld up<:^n public funds for its support. As with any organisation depending upon public 
fundft* i% hM two important obligations^ to justify paet expenditures and to support 
vtfi'm^': for budgets with valid evidence of its worth in national development. 

High goverwnantal officials and those responsible for appropriations must determine 
the ufl*s to which public funds will be put. They therefore look to extension administra- 
tors to furnish them information justifying expenditures and supporting budget requests. 
Without adequate reports from the field, administrators would be unable to perform either 
of these obligatic^s. 



Seourinp Public Support and Interest 

per its ultimate success extension needs public support and interest. It needs the 
support and interest not only of the local people in the areas where the work is being 
done but of the public in general • Vfherever extension is making a creditable achievement, 
stories of its activities and resultant accomplishments and improvements go a long way 
in securing such public interest and support. 

SSxtension officials or publicity departments who must present these stories to the 
public in an interesting fashion, look to reports aa the best source of ready information 
for these stories. The worker, depending as he does on public support and interest, has 
an obligation to include in his reports facts and infrvination of interest to the public. 



Recordinj^ Rme Trends 

When extension work has been carried on for some time in a given area, the resulting 
changes in both people and situations will usually follow certain definite trends* These 
trends should be revealed when reports covering a more or less extended period of time 
are analysed. I&iowledge of such trends is an invaluable guide in planning future programs. 

To illustrate t if improved sfted has been adopted by a large enough percentage of the 
farmers, the agent can discontinue demonstrations of the results obtained from improved 
seed, devoting that time to other needed activities. Another example mi^t be that when 
the large-scale production of sugar crops and the manufacturing of sugar has been reached, 
by-prcducts valuable as livestock feed are being wasted in large amounts. Realization 
of this wastage mig^t point the way to an increased livestock industry or to a campaign 
for better feeding of the livestock already in the area. 
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Developing an Effective Reporting System 

Just as extension programs need to be geared to the local people and the situation 
in which they live, extension reporting systems need to be geared to the extension orgardza- 
tion and the stage of development in the country involved. This means in turn that those 
responsible for developing a reporting system in a given country must have a full under- 
standing of its extension organization* 

3)efinitions 

A reporting system is the total reporting effort made by the extension staff members 
at all levels* 

A standard reporting aystem requires that all staff members at each organizational 
level use identical forms in their reporting. Further, in a standard reporting system 
all staff members must have the same understanding of the type of information to be 
recorded in each section of the report. 
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Need for a Standc^rd Raporting System 

Some of tha need© for a standard reporting system are revealed in a study of the 
values and uses for reports. Much of the material contained in the national report of 
extension work must come from the reports of local agents or field workers. Other 
information for the rational report must come from the reports of supervisors and directors. 
Thereforei the figures and statements contained in all these reports from the field, which 
must be consolidated and summarized into figures and statements to tell the national story 
of extension activities and accomplishments, must "be compatible. 

If figures and statements within a numbisir of reports to be sxunmarized are not 
compatible, the resulting figure or statement will not be valid. To illustrates (l) If 
the report calls for yields per acre and one worker reports bushels, another kilos, while 
others report sacks or some other unit, the regsulting figure when such dissimilar unite 
are added together would be meaningless. (2) The report might call for the number of 
demonstrations. If the kinds of demonstrations are not specified, some workers may report 
only method demonstrations, others only result demonstrations, while still others might 
report both result aj?d method demonstrations. Such inconsistencies in reporting would 
also result in a misleadiiLg total. 

Unless instructions for preparing reports specify what is desired, different workers 
may interpret many items in any extension report form in more than one way. At the same 
time, without a standard reporting system, workers in one section or region in the extension 
program may include a wholly different set of items in their reports from those in another. 
It is, therefore, as important in a standard reporting system for all reports of the same 
level to contain the same items as it is for all items in the reports to be fully defined. 

Steps in Developing an Effective Standard Reporting System 

1# (The first step in developing a standard reporting system is to analyze the 
extension organization and its method of operation, 

2. If there iis a reporting ff^^tem already in u^e, it will need careful study, 

- Do the reports being prepared by each level of the staff contain all the 
information needed by the reporter in carrying out the functions of his 
position, in planning futuv^s activities, and in informing the public in his 
area of operation? 

- Do the reports of each level contain the information needed by the staff 
member or officer of the next hi^er level? 

- Do the national reports contain sufficient information to justify past 
expenditures, support requests for appropriations, inform the general public, 
and to make admi.ni strati ve decisions? 

- Are all items in each report fully defined? 

- Do all persons preparing reports fully understand what they need to report 
and why this information is needed? 

- Are workers at each level required to report on the same items as are other 
workers of the same level? 

- Last but not least, could some of the items be deleted from the reports 
without impairing their effectiveness? 
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3« What information is needed by the central or national office wuat be determined. 

4« Which provincial or state offices will need to plan their activities and 
prepare the reports needed by the central national office must also be 
determined. 

5. This same procediire should then be carried out in turn for each lower level 
of the field staff. 

6. How best to obtain nee'led information should be studied. Can some of it be 
obtained through conferences, correspondence, field trips, or from other 
governmental agencies? What information will need to be secured by reports? 

7. Report forms and narrative outlines for each level should be prepared. 

8. Detailed instructions for the preparation of each report containing 
definitions and clarifying statements for each item not completely 
self-explanatory, should be developed. 

9. Representatives of administrative offices should explain the reporting 
system and instructions to field directors and supervisors, planning with 
them ways and means of getting the system into operation and training the 
workers to prepare the required reports properly. 

NOTE: The steps listed in this section are primarily for countries where extension 
is organized on a navioneLL basis, with a central administration and varying levels of 
supervision. In countries where the organization is less complete, the process of 
determining what is needed should start with the highest existing staff level and work 
down to the lowest. Where the area involved is only a region, the process should start 
with the highest staff level in the region. But, in addition, information required of 
that region by provincial or r»ational offices must be included for consideration. 

Determing How Frequently Reports Should be Required 

A first principle of a good reporting system is tliat only truly essential reports 
should be required. Field workers are not as a general rule enthusiastic report writers. 
(M.me and thou^t spent in preparing reports must be taken away from time spent in the 
field. If workers are required to meke unnecessary reports, they will be wasting valuable 
time. 

Where the extension service is new and relatively undeveloped, the worker may need 
to submit a short-terrc report to the supervisor every 15 days. The director for his 
part may be required to make a quarterly report to the administrative officer. When 
these somewhat frequent reports are available, supervisors and administrators can keep 
more closely in touch with current operations. At th© same time, the field reports, 
being frequent, can be brief and relatively ea^ to prepare. 

As an organization develope, however, fewer reports will be requii^ed. Field operation- 
al patterns will become established. Supervisors and directors will become more familiar 
with the work of the individual agents. The field workers themselves will become more 
proficient in preparing their reports. At this time, short-term reports should be made 
to cover a longer period of time and can be somewhat more comprehensive. 

The following is a suggested outline of report periods for different staff members 
of a fairly- well developed extension service. 



Staff Member 


Report Period 


To iflfhom Report is Submitted 


Agent 


1 month 


Supervisor 




1 year 


Supervisor 


Supervisor 


3 months 


Director 




1 year 


Director 


Director 


1 year 


Administrator 



In the early stagee of development of an extension service, supervisors, rather 
than field workers, may more profitably prepare the mal reports. In this case, only 
a brief supplementary statistical report at annual report time may be needed from the 
field workers. 



Setting the time for closing the report year should be considered carefully. Since 
administrators will need information on accomplishments when they present their budget 
requests, the report year should perhaps end early enough that a consolidated nation-wide 
report would precede the preparing of budget requests, Qn the other hand, reporting 
might be more effective if the report year closed at the end of a particular season. 

Kinds of Report 
Definitions 

In any reporting system both short-term and long-term reports will usually be x-^>quired 
of the extension workers at the lower level. Since much of the supeivisor's programming 
must meet current situations and problems, he will need to have certain reports from the 
field workers often enough to keep his plans up to date and therefore make his work most 
effective. Supervisors on the other hand should not need to report to directors as often 
as workers report to supervisors, 

1, Short-term reports designate reports submitted either semi-^nonthly or monthly. 
These are primarily operational reports; that is, most of the information which 
they contain derives from work performed by the field staff and cooperating 
parties, 

2, Long-term reports designate quarterly or annual reports. Long-term i^eports 
primarily record accomplishments. They will contain information regarding program 
accomplishments and progress, pointing out desirable changes which have resulted 
from the activities of the extension organization, 

Ponns of Reporting 

Experience in many countries has shown that in order to tell the etory of extension 
in a comprehensive, understandable manner both work stories and figure stories are necessary. 
It has also been found that the most effective way to do this is to divide the reports at 
each reporting level into sections - the statistical section and the narrative section, 

1, In the statistical section of a report the story of extension's activities, 
accomplichaents and progress is told as completely as possible with figures. 
This section might well be called the quantitative section of the report. It shows 
such things as the amount of work done, the volxime of services rendered, the 
number of practices adopted. 
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2, No matter how complete and comprehensive the statistical report | some 
explanation and additional information will be necessary to tell a story 
that is both well-rounded and imderstandable to all concerned. 



Content of Reports 

The statistical sections of extension reports are more easily read and iinderstood 
when they are divided into several sub-sections. The following is a suggested series 
of sub-sections, but they should of course be varied to fit the existing situation. 
(Some of the suggested sub-divisions should be left oui perhaps and some not mentioned 
should be aidded.) 

Statistical sub-section s 

1. Work done by days 

2. Extension teaching methods and activities 

3. Distribution of time and contacts by subject-nnatter lines 

4. Cooperation with other departments or agencies 
5» Accomplishments 

Sub-sections (l), (2)| (3) and (4) can be used for short-term reports. Sub-section 
(5) can be the major part of the statistical section of the long-term report. In 
addition to sub-section (5), condensed summaides of sub-sections (2), (3) and (4) might 
also be included in the long-term report. Sub-section (l) would not appear in the long- 
term report. 

The work done by days eub-section should show (l) the date, (2) the place where work 
was done (comrmnity, village, barrio, or other term designating the sub-divlsione of 
the reporter's area, or office if the worker's time was spent there), (3) the separate 
portions of the day spent at each place, (4) the nature of the work done in brief concise 
statements, such as Organized Village Council; Organized Women's Club; Conducted Spraying 
Demonstration; Started Cotton Pertilir.ation Result Demonstration; Conducted Clothing 
Class; Visited (state number) Community Leaders; Arranged for Poultry ^Iducational Meeting; 
Trsdned Sanitation Committee? Conducted Drama. 

While this oub-section is usually classified as a port of the statistical portion. of 
the report, it is really a com'oiii^tion of statistical and narrative, part being reported 
in figures, part in descriptive statements. 

See a sample form of the work done by days sub-section at the end of this chapter. 

The extension teaching methods emd activities sub-section should show the way the 
work is being carried on. The following is a list of activities and methods that might 
be reported: 

1. Method Demonstrations 

— Number conducted 

— Attendance 
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3. General educational meetingB 

- Niunber held 

- Persons attending 
4» , Planning meetings 

- Numbe"^ held 

- Persons attending 

5» Leader or committee training meetings 

- Number held 

- Persons attending 
6. Work meetings 

- Number held 

- Persons attending 

?• Social events planned or conducted 

- Number 

- Persons attending 

8, All other meetings held or attended 

- Number 

- Attendance 

9» Groups organized 

- Planning committees or councils 
Number of memt^jrs 

- Women *s clubs 
Number of members 

- Boys* and girls* clubs 
Number of members 

- Parmcrs* clubs 
Number of members 

- Social clubs 
Number of members 

- Campaign or work committees 




Number of members 
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10. Postftrs, leatflets or btill^tlns distributed 

11. Radio broadcasts prepared 

12. Paira or exhibits 

- Jfumber held 

- Peraons attending 

The preceding liat.of methods and activities of coui>79, is only suggested. Those 
that do not apply to the existing situation should jig t be used. Others needed in the 
situation should be added. Possibly several of the suggested items might profitably be 
consolidated into a single item that would better serve the need. 

See a sample form of the extension teaching methods and activities ^ab-section at 
the end of this chapter. 

The distribution of time and contacts by subject should show the time spent and 
contacts made by the workers on each major line of work. The following is a suggested 
list of lines of work: 



1. 


Organization and planning 


2. 


Food crops 


3- 


Fiber crops 


4- 


Fora^ crops 


5- 


Forestry 


6. 


Livestock for work 


7. 


Livestock for food 


8. 


Dairy 


9- 


Fruits and vegetables 


10. 


Cooperatives 


11. 


Soil and water c9nservation and management 


12. 


Pest and insect control 


13- 


Farm-to-raarket roads 


14. 


Improved machinery and equipment 


15. 


Buildings 


16. 


Health and sanitation 


17. 


Home improvement 


18. 


Food and preparation and preservation 


19. 


Clothing 


20. 


Nutrition 


21. 


Social life and i^craation 


22. 


Commmity improvement 


^3* 


Ittter-cojnmiunity activities 
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The precoding list ahouid also b« Mvised to fit th^ situation. 
For each line of work the following items should he reported: 

- Dd^B devoted by worker 

- Attendance at meetings 

- Individual visits 

- Days devoted by leaders or committee men 

- Visits received by worker at headquarters 

See a sample form for this subjection at the end of this chapter. 

In the sub-section, cooperation with other departments or agwcies , the name of the 
department or agency should be given together with the project or activity involved and 
the amount of time spent by representatives of that department or agency. 

"^^^ accomplishment sub-section the worker should report selected recommended 
practices yhich hrive been adopted and improvements completed, Nc attempt should be 
made in this section to report all the improvements made or all the recommended practices 
adopted. To do so would require detailed surveys and evaluation studies. Only selected 
items common to all regions or important to the national development should be included 
in this sub-section. The following are sample items: 

1. Agriculture - Cultivators using improved seed. 3©ctares or acres planted 
with improved seed. Cultivators using commercial fertilizers. Hectares or 
acres of different crops fertilized. Cultivators using improved implements. 
Manure pits dug. Number of cultivators uaing pits cited above* 

2» Home Economics - Improved stoves built. Women using improved method:^ of 
clothing construction. Families receiving improved diets. 

3» Animal Production - Improved sires secured. Improved females secured. Farmers 
using improved feeding. 

4. poultry - Families using improved birds. Number of cocks. Number of hens. 
Families feeding improved rations. Number of families growing poultry for the 
first time. 

5» Health and sanitation - Houses sprayed for fly and rcT-Bquito control. Streets 
and yards cleaned and drained. Dispensaries establitsiied, 

6» Home Industries - Number of faailies making non--agricultural products for sal?^. 
Number of families increasing production of non-ftgrl cultural products. Niunber 
of families using improved methods of producing non-agricultural products, 

7. Cooperatives - Marketing cooperatives organized. Number of members. Credit 
c?ooperatives organized. Number of members. Purchasing cooperatives organized. 
Number of members. See a sample form for the accompli shments sub-section at 
the end of this chapter. 

narrative section of extension reports should be as brief and concise as possible. 
It should contain only the most important items and the most important details in each 
item. Minor detailSf if needed for special purposes can be secured later. 
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In deciding what to include in the narrative report, we need to consider to whom the 
report ie directed and the uses for which it is intended* As the prior discusBioa on 
values and mbbb of reports has shown, an agent writes his report for his oYfn use, for 
his supervisor, the director, the administrative officers, governmental officials, and 
the people* The supervisor writes his report for his ovm use, for the director, the 
administrative officerSf govemTOntal officials and the public* With the uses in mind 
that the report must fulfill for each one of these persons or groups, the types of inform- 
ation that thit narrative roust inc^^ude can "be determined. For example, since the super- 
visor will want to get information from the workers' reports that will help hxm to be of 
most assistance to all the agents, each agent should describe the most significant problems 
which he has overcome and the methods which he used in their solution. Perhaps more 
imp ort oJA't f he should also state the problems he has not been able to solve. The agent's 
report also should explain the most pertinent figures the statistical section, showing 
how these figures indicate desired changes in people and in communities. For use by the 
supervisor, director, and others who will inform the public of tha progress and accomplish- 
ments of extension, the agent should also include brief statements of outstanding achievements 
as well as a few well chosen success stories of persons who have been helped by extension. 

!Phe supervisor in turn, should include in his report both a general statement of 
the progress of the work in his area and selected achiev\ment and success stories from 
agents' reports. Important supervisory problems solved and problems not yet solved should 
also be described. 

The following is a suggested outline for agents or field workers' narrative reports. 
It should, of course, be revised to fit tli* local situation: 

Outline for Agent's Narrative 

- Review of activities of report period 

- Explanation and clarification of important facts 

reported in statistical section 

- Outstanding achievements and events 

- Selected individual success stories 

- Outstanding problems met and overcome 

- Outstanding problems not yet overcome 

- Statement of plans for immediate future 

Since persons receiving a report are interested in checking field zvAivXties and 
developments in only a few subject areas, a division of the narrative report by headings 
indicating the various lines of work facilitate their finding the information they ne^d 
without reading the whole report. This division can be done in two ways. One method 
would be to use as main headings, the items in the preceding outline with subject matter 
sub-titles under each item where they apply. The other method would be to use subject 
matter lifting as main headings for the narrative, with those items in the preceding out-* 
line listed as sub-titles for each line of work to which th^jy apply. 

A common mistake of persons making reports is to feel required to report something in 
connection with each item on the statistical report forms or in the narrative outline. 
On the contrary, all raport writers should thoroughly imderstand that they are to report 
only on those items applicable to some definite activity carried on or some definite 
accomplishments achieved during the reporting period. That is to say, if the standard 
reporl^ form calls for certain information on wheat, and wheat is not grown in the particular 
area for >diich the report is being made, the worker should not feel that he is expected to 
report somathing on tdieat. Of if the standard form calls for a report on food preservation 
and no work has been done on food preservation in the reporting period, the agent should 
leave that seotion blank* 
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Records Needed in Preparing Reports 

There ia no really easy way to prepare reports. Bui there are ways and means to 
make the task as easy as possible. First among these la a good set of records. As a 
rule, the person who habitually keeps his records up tr, i-.te is the person most able to 
prepare accurate, comprehensive reports with the le .--iditure of time and effort. 

A number of records that the worker can keep will he. .^e reporting ea.ier. Four 

types of records helpfnl in preparing reports are listv . -Jlow: 

1. Organization records 

2. Project or line of work recoi 's 

3. Cooperation with other departments or a(,'encie8 

4. Baily records 

These four types will, as a general rule, be found to be ih.- most helpful the 
preparation of reports. Under some ecnditions, not all of these records may be ner-ssary. 
Under otner conditions, still other records may be both necessary and helpful. 

Organization records ~ Two types of organizations especially concern the agent or 
lieid worker. One type includes organizations that perform functions of a general nature 
such as prograjT, planning and general program promotion, which are essential to the car--vinp 
°^ ^ "y^^^ision program. Such organizations deal with matters essential to many ^ -s 
of work. They may have been organized by the agent for the specific purpose of carrrins 
on extension work, or they may be organizations already existing and newly directed to 
establish and implement the over-all extension program. l^jrpical extension functions pei- 
^hHJ'fn P''"^^ determination, program planning, and leader- 

ship xn program execution. Organizations of this type are: (l) community or village 
councils, (2 women's clubs, (3) home economic councils, (4) youth councils, (5) special 
program committees. 1 \ / j apccxdi 

The other type of organization consists of those designed to promote particular 

com^n^e/^p^" I/'''"*'* °^ ^T'r "'^^^'^ ^ health and sanitation 

committee, ^2; a cotton improvement committee, (3) a consumers' cooperative, (4) a livestock 
improvement association. 1 k^/ °- xxvcovu.is. 

A special file or record book should be set asride for th« keeping of records on the 
general type of organization. Included in such a file or record book would be the follow- 
ing information: 

1. Name of organization 

2. Headquarters 

3. Date of organization 

4. Names and addresses of officers 
5» Names and addresses of members 
6. Places and dates of mefttings 

?• Minutes of meetings 

8. Special or sub-committeee 

9. Members of special or sub-commi-';-.?, v: 

10. Assignments and activities of oomnaticas. 
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Records of specialized committees or organizations should be kept in th^ project or 
lines of work record to which they apply. 

Project or lines of work records 

One set of records should be kept for each project or line of work that is included 
in the extension program. The records of committeeB or or^isations whose funntionfs 
arft limited to a specific project or line of uo^'lz should be kept under that line of work. 

Some of the information to be included in project or line of work records are: 

1, Names of committees 

2, Members of committees 

3, Activities of committees 

4, Names of volunteer local leaders 

5, Activities of local leaders 

6, Activities and teaching methods used by a^nt 

- Meeting and attendance 

- Special events of an educational nature 

- Method demonstration and attendance 

- Result demonstration 



(iv) KeetingB at demonstration and attendance 

(v) Results 
(vi) Visits or cal] 

- Dramas 

- Other educational sictivities 

7. Accomplishments (Persons or families adcptlng practices) 
B, Individual success stories 
9. Other pertinent information 

Cooperation with other departments or organizations 



A complete record should be kept of all work done by the extension agent in furthering 
the programs of other departments and agencies dealing with rural development. Likewise 
a record should be kept of all work done by representatives of cooperating departments 
and agencies in furthering the extension progrsiJn* 



(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 



Date established 



Name of demonstrator 

Detailed description of demonstration including 
(aj practices, (b) size, (c) location 
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The^e records should contains 

!• Name of cooperating department, agency, or organization 

2. Najne of representative or representatives of such departments, agencies, 
or organizations 

3. Name of project, activity, or line of work 
4» Work done by extension worker 

5. Work done by representatives of other groups 

Daily record 

Daily records of work accomplished are very helpful to the extension worker when the 
time comes to prepare reports. Workers who go about their work for one or two weeks 
neglecting to post th'^ir daily records, almost invariably find that they have forgotten 
or overlooked many details. The worker who trains himself to jot down daily record inform- 
ation at the time it happens, or at least once each day usually has the most complete 
record and prepares it with 'ihe least effort. 

Below is a suggested guide to the type of information to be included in the daily 
record 

!• Village or community visited 

2. Hme spent in each 

3» Time spent in office or headquarters 

4» Nature of work done in each place 

5» Persons interviewed or vis>ted 

6. Meetings and attenda:'ce 

7. Any otner information that might be needed at a later date. 

Report and Record Forms 

Standard report forms are an essential part of a good reporting system. In the ri.rst 
place, the person preparing the report will have much less difficulty including the needed 
information in his statistical report if an adeqroate form is available. Also the job-< 
of summarizing the workers' reports to make an area report and the summarizing of ar€.a 
reports to make regional and national reports are greatly simplified by the use of uniform 
standard forme. 

Ah has been stated earlier, a reporting eiystem must be based on local situation. 
The same is true of report forms. Report forms which have sei*ved excellently in one 
coiintry may not be suitable at all in another. 

When the reports to be made by the Worker/=» and the information to be contained in 
those reports has been determined, Qidtable foi^ms should be prepared and put into use in 
the field for a trial period. After the trial period the forms should be carefully 
studied in order to be improved and better adapted to the situation. 

Several sample report forms are shown at the end of this chapter. WhJ-le none of 
these may be usable precisely as they ar«, they cm serve as guides in the preparation of 
forms to fit the local neec3^^ All of the sample forms have been abridged. No attempt 
has been made to include i;. them all of the items that may be needed. 
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As a rule, ail of the practict;u adopted or all of the iinprover.^ntG n?^rie would not he 
included in tht accomplishments section of the report. The main purpu5je of this section 
is to record the overall res:alts of extension work and its contrib'ution to nation develop- 
ment. The items includi^d f?40uld he those that would "best serve as evidence of rural 
iiDproveinents resulting from extension work. 

If extension work is already well established in a country, the accomplishments 
section miftht not ue prepared more than once a year. But where extension is in the 
earlier sta/^es of development, achievement reports prepared quarterly or even monthly mi^ht 
help to further the work. 

Record foyriS 

Just as reporting can he made easier by the use of forTis, the task of keeping records 
m be lightened and systematized in the same way. Hecor^' are for the purpose) of storing 
information for later use. \fhen it has been determined what informata^rs will he needed, 
forms for the Mcording of that information should be prepared^ 

1. Daily record fonn 

Crops are harvested in the field, then transported to the warehouse, where 
they are stored until they are needed. Information for reports is handled in 
a somewh^-.t similar manner. The extension worker picks up the information he 
needs for- his repo:?ts, then carries it to his files to he stored until he begins 
to prepare the reports. A suitable conveyance is needed to carry this information 
from the field to the office. l-IaJiy people use their memories for this purpose 
— which is like carrying crops from the field to the storehouse in ones arms. 
Wuch is likely to he loat on the way. Like a basket or cart, the daily record 
form carries our information with the minimum of loss. 

One of the most convenient ways to use the daily record form is to bind a 
number of them toen^ther in a field hook 3i2e which can be carried handily by 
the ag; ,it as he goes abcat his work. This field book of daily record forms will 
then serve as a dayhook in which all types of information can be entered at the 
time it is received. At least once each week the information from the daily 
record and entered into the report. 

2w jDemonstration record forms 

Forms can also be prepared to facilitate the keeping of records of both 
result and method demonstrations. 

Sample forms for keeping records of Result Demonstrations and Method 
Demonstrations are shown on the following pages. But many other record forms 
might be used. These may serve as guides in preparing forms to simplify record 
keeping. 
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SAMir xi:: DAILY RBCORB PQRM 



DATE 



19 



Conriunlty or Village 



Time Spent 



Nature of Work 



Place 



Place 



MEETINGS 



Kind of Meeting 



Attendance 



PERSONAL VISITS OR INTERVIEWS 



Person's Name ' Subject or line Work 



NOTES (OTHER INFORMATION NEEDED) 
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SAMF:^: R55ULT DEMOHSTnATI JxN RECOKD fOHM 

Line of Work 

Name of DeBM.-afltrator 

Locatio n 

Practices to be Demonstrated 



Address 



Date Established^^ 

If demonstration involves more than one operation, list each operation axid 
date it vag performed belov. 

Operation ^ Date Performed 



Meetings at Dewonatration 



Date Attendance Date Attendance 



Reaulte 



NOTEf Or^e of these forms should be used for each Result Demonstration. These 
fcr^ should be kept vith the project record to which the demonstration 
applies. Information for this record is to be posted from the daily 
jpecord form* 
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SAMPLE: HETHDD : P*/. lgTf<ATlQN RfCORD fOBH 

Line of Work ^ ^ Dat« 

Plac e A ttendance 

?ractlc«^ i)ftmonstrftted 



Person Gonductljng Dcaaonstration 
Work Seaaloft 

Persona Participating 

Articles Kade 



NOTE: One of these forms should be made out for each zsethod denonatration and 
kept vlth the project record to which it applies. The information for 
this form is to be pcated from the daily record form. 
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SAMF^: SHORT-TERM ?I2CKL , iECTIJN WORK 
DONE BY DAIS ;T0 B T SSCUHSL TBDH DAILY RSCORD) 



Ares 



Ragion 



fiBport Period Ending^ 



19 



Date ST2bBit^ed 



^Reporter l$aM^ 

^19 



Date 



Place 



Inount of Tiiike, 
Hoars of Portior^ of Day' 



Vork Done 



NOTE: Provide one space for each day of the short-tem report period. It le 
reconmended that this form be used for monthly or semi-monthly reports 
and not for reports covering a longer period^ 
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ACrr/ITIES (TO BE SECURlj FEQM DATly RECORD) 



^^ethod or Activity 



This Period 



Previous 



Total Thia Yei^r 



Method Demons tratioFxs 

a. Nuafcer condacted, 

b. Attendance 



2. Result Demonstrations 

a, Number establiahed. 

b. hjumber conpleted. 
Meetings held at 
Restult Oenonstra'- 
tions, 

d. Attendance* 



3. 'General Educationjal 
Meetings, 
a. Ne>, h^ld 
b« Attendance* 



li. Planning Meetings 

a. No, held* 

b. Attendance* 



5* Leader Training 
a. Meetings held* 
b* Attendance* 



6* Work Meetings 
a* No held, 
b* Attendance* 



NOTE: Include all met and activities for which a report i5 desired. 
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SAMPLE: SHORT-TEm REPORT SECTION III, TPjg SPEOT AND CONTACTS BY 
3TJBJECT MATTER LINES. (TO BE SECURED ZtoM DAILY RECORD) 



Line of Work 



» Days 
Spent 
by Worker 



Organization 
and Planning 



Food Crops 



Days Spent 
by Leaders or 
Comitteenen 



Atterwance 
at 

Meetings 



' Visita Made 
by Worker 
(Farm or Howe) 



< dall ' s ' 
on Agent 
at Office 



Livestock for 
Food 



Dairy 



NOTE: In the "Line of Vork" column, all of the lines of work in the national 
extension program should be listed* 




SAMPLE; LONrr-TERH REPORT OF ACCOMPLISmEWTfj. ( INFORMATION FOR THIS REPORT 
WILL CCMF. FROM THE PROJECT RECORDS) 





• This 






Improvement or Practice 


' Period 


' Previous 


' Total 


!• Agriculture 








a« Cultivators using 








improved seed. 








b. Acres planted vlth 








improved seed. 








c. Manure pits dug. ' i i 


d. No. of cultivators using 








above pits. 








2. Home Ecoucnnics 








a. Improved stoves 








constructed. 








b. Women using improved 








methods of food pre- 








paration. 








c» Families using improved 








methods of clothing con- 








struction. 








3# Health and Sanitation 








a. Houses and yards sprayed 








to control mosquitoes 








and other insects. 








b. Streets and yards cleaned 








and drained. 








c. Women's health centers 








established. 
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Chapter 13. 

KXTENSIOK EVALUATION l/ AND INVESTIGATION 2/ 

Extension has been defined as an educational process vrith the purpose of bringing 
about desirable changes in people's behavior (knowledge, skill and attitude) which will 
contribute to better farm ajid home practices and bettor family living. The concejptual 
changes (thinl-dng or feeling) must precede the technical change (action) and can best be 
brought about by education. Extension evaluation is the process of determining the extent 
to which these desired behavioral changes have been accomplished in wa^jrs of tViinking, feeling 
and acting. Evaluation means to appraise carefully, and it not only, helps to determine 
the effectiveness of a program but also clarifies what is really being done and how it is 
done. The extension workei-, if properly trained, should be able to judge if the program 
has been adequately planned and successfully accomplished, not only as to number of practicei 
adopted, but also as to their permanence. 

These benefits are attained in evaluating an educational program: 

- The evaluation process makes it necessary to state clearly the objectives 
of the progretm and to plan carefully. 

- Program effectiveness - Evaluation of program progress reveals strengths and 
weaknesses and accordingly helps to improve the program* 

- S^ye opener to the teacher (extension worker) - Evaluation provides a critical 
view of the on going program, and makes the extension worker aware of any need 
for improvement. 

- Public relations - Evaluation provides objective evidence and reliable information 
to be given to the public on progress and justifies financial support. 

- Extension personnel - Through program evaluation, extension personnel gain 
satisfaction by knowing the extent of achievement. 

This encourages increased effort. 

Even though assessment of programs is by no means a new concept, it is often not 
planned as part of a program. There are niany reasons or excuses for this, such as lack 
of trained personnel to supervise evaluation, weak program planning and lack of well 
specified objectives, reluctance to face the responsibility of undertaking evaluation, 
fear of revealing weakness to the public as well as lack of time, and pressure of routine 
activities. But it is perhaps more the lack of understanding of the purposes and methods 
of evaluation and the role it plays in an educational program that prevents extension 
workers from using evialuation as an extension tool. 



I. Janelid, Home Economics Extension Officer, Pood and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations. Rome, Italy. 



2/ Pemando del Rio, Extension Education Specialist, Intei^American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, Torrialba, Costa Rica. 
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Scope of Evaluation 

Degrees of evaliiation range from casual everyday observationg and infxsrmal inquiries 
to fifystematic and formal investigations. The local extension worker is more concerned 
with the relatively simple evaluation processes which give him an insight into his work 
and leaves the more complicated studies to evaluation specialists. 

Everyday observation involves planned observation of the daily activities which givei 
^ impression, even if subjective, that can helpfully guide the work. Such information 
IS collected from casual conversation and offhand remarks, farm and home visits, meeting 
and individual discussions. 



Informal studies may involve review and analysis of information obtained from records, 
annual reports, checklists, questionnaires^ census data and the liJca. Extension workers 
should be trained for this type of evaluation which should fonn a fairly objective basis 
for jtidging a program. 

Formal studies are more scientifically planned and carried out to provide objective 
information as a basis for aseeocment of the lochievement of objectives or effectiveness of 
methods usei. They may include extensive interviews, questionnaires, compilation of data 
by different devices and benefit fi?om collaboration with rxiral sociologists and statietical 
institutions* 

Certain basic principles underlie effective evaluation: 

!• Evaluation of extension work should be well jplanned and clearly defined in scope 
as to what phase of a program is to be evaluated* 

2. Extension personnel themselves should take part in evaluation. 
Self-appraisal helps those who carry out a program, and can be usefully 
combined w.th appraisal by an outside person. 

3. Everyday evaluation should be continuous and integrated with the program 
development process from its planning stage to the end. 

4. Reliable and effective devices should be used, and a representative sample chi^sen 
according to means available. 

5. Evaluation should be more concerned with the achievement of behavioral changes 
than with the number of participants, meetings, hours, items prepared, etc. 

6. Careful analysis and interpretation of findings should be considered when 
an evaluation study is being planned. 

Decide What Aspects of a Project to Evaluate 

Specify what aspects are to be evaluated and limit evaluation according to means 
and needs. 

One or more of the following aspects may be considered for evaluation: 

Situation analysis - Evaluation starts with an investigation of the situation before 
a program is initiated. Consider the persons involved, general situation and related 
programs. Analysis of the sitxiation provides a realistic assessment of current 
problems and a bench mark (baseline) from which to judge accomplishments at the end 
of a pjrdgram. 
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PrograjB plaaming — Evaluation helps to relate a pt^ogram to acttial conditions, and 
to adjust it to changing needs draring its progress. WMch groups of people are 
being reached? lHhy are some groups not interested ini the extension activities? 
Which comnnmity organizations are most effective to work with? How can local 
leadership he psromoted? Which approaches are most useful with different categories 
of people? What readjustments need to be made? 

Pro-am acticai *- iftiat is being accomplished during the course of the program, and 
what adjustments need to be made? 

Teaching methods - Evaluation serves as a check on teaching methods used. Which 
methodts) is most effective in a certain situatiai? Are the methods appropriate 
and suitable? 

Results - Bvaluatim determines the extent to which the objectives have been reached. 
How much of the planned program has been accomplished and h'ow long has it taken? 
Was the information collected in the beginning sufficient and did it serve as a 
useful bench mark from which to judge the result? Has the desired change in people 
that was set out in the program been attained? 

■ISrtension organization - Bvaluawion helps to appraise the effectiveness of 
organization and administration of extension seirvices, 

Facto:>*8 to Consider in Extension Evaluation 

There are certain factors involved in evaluation which must be duly considered when 
planning evaluation of a program. 

Persons involved in evaluation: 

EvaJviation pro:^ect leader - Evaluation should not be undertaken unless someone is 
trained in the procedure and can guide the process throughout* 

Extension personnel - Local extension personnel should be trained in informal 
evaluation, how to look for evidence of progress or failui'*, and for reasons why 
a program is going well or not. 

Outside resources - Collaborate with sociolo^ats, fitati8ticians> aand other experts 
on formal studies* Avoid outside evaluation in which personnel themselves are not 
involved • 

Local people - Inform local people about activities, ©uch as int«r;rvlews that may 
involve them, and enlist their cooperation* 

Before an investigation is made find out what other studies can give needed information. 
Census data, reports and yearbooks are often useful resources* 

The time factor - Some technical changes reciuire social changes and are a gradual 
de ve 1 opmen t • Others can be accomplished only at certain seasons. Desired changes of 
behaviour may not have occured when the program is finished* It is necessary to give a 
reasonable time for the accomplishment. 

Choice of devices - The device chosen should fit the project to evaluated. The 
devices most commonly used are interview-questionnaires, mail-questionnaares, and checklists. 

Financial implications - Before a study is started determine the financial re(iuirements 
to cover the scope of the project, obtaining the required information, tabulation and 
analysis of data* 
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Criteria for Svaluating Bxtension Prograroa 

Evaluation maj be applied to each step used in program development. The major sta^s 
in the extension program cycle and their relationship to evaluation are as follows: 

Program Determination 

Situation analysis (for setting a baseline) - Study of conditions involves collection 
of triii information (fact finding), including social, economic and cultural factors, which 
18 neiided for program planning, followed by careful analysis according to certain standards 
in re..ation to the situation. The extension worker s^hould ask - Are the facta adequate 
and accurate? For example, if a demonstration is planned on the development of a 
vegetable garden, one must know the kind of soil available, which vegetables are suitable 
for planting^ etc., before a program is suggested. It is of no use to collect a number 
of facts if the data cannot be carefully analyzed. Fact finding, ther^ftforo, needs to be 
planned and limited according to available resources for analysis. 

lihea analyzing the actual situation , it is also necessary to find out what other 
programs are b«ing carried out or planned in order to ensure that the extension program 
fits in with them and doep not overlap. 

Identification of problems - On the basis of information collected, identify and 
analyze the problems. For example, which problems are of concern to people in the 
region and therefore come under the responsibility of the extension wiarkers? Are the 
people (local leaders) involved in setting the objectives and drawing up plans? 

Determination of ob j^ctivfrs - Look carefully at the proposed objectives to make sure 
^^^y are stated and defined in a way that is measurable. Arc the objiectives based on 
the needs of the people? Ik> the objectives clearly define what chanj^s are to be 
accomplished ivi relation to people involved? Are the objectives specific enou^ to serve 
as a basis for canying out a specific program? Are the objectivea within the limits of 
available resources and possible to achieve within a set time limit? * 

Program plan - During "the program planning stage, evaluation is used to determine 
how the short-term programs fit into th© lon^term programs, whether the teaching methods 
are well chosen, and whether the extension staff are well prepared for their teaching 
duties, or if outside persons need to be called upon. Are the local leaders involved 
in the program? 

Progress Appraisal 

During execution of the program, the extension worker should constantly consider 
whether the program is going in the ri^t direction, and what measures need to be taken 
to adjust it. 

- Is the program reaching the objectives? If not, are the objectives not clearly 
defined, were they too comprehensive for the means available, or has the situation changed 
so that it is necessary to adjust the original objectives? Were the objectives decided 
upon in collaboration with the people? Does the plan identify jobs to be done, persons 
responsible, teaching methods to be used, dates for events and activities? Is the nlan 
being followed? ^ 

- Are the methods that ai^e being used effective and particularly suited to the people, 
their education and interest? 



* See "Defining Objectives in Operational Terms", 263. 
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- Does the content of the program meet the needs of the people? If not, :ls the 
prograjn flerLble so that it can be adjusted? 

- Is the time limit set attainable? 

- Are the efforts of the extension worker coordinated with those of other agencies? 
■taalysis of Acqc»npliflhments 

- Has the prugrajn reached the main objectives? 

- What kind of changes have taken place, if any: 

i) In physical situation; for exainple increased production, 
improvements of conditions or practices; 

ii) In people, i»e* changes in behaviour, knowledge, attitudes, skills; 
and by what means have these changes been brou^t about? 

- If certain changes in practices, attitudes and skills have taken place are the 
changes of a temporary, occasional or more pcrm^ent nature? 

- Are desired changes the result of the prcrgram or of other factors? 

- Is the cost of bringing about desired changes reasonable? 

^ Was the change attained within the time limit set in the objective? 

- What improvements can be considered in pi aiming future program? 

Even long personal experience used as basis for planning a program can be misleading. 
It is more satisfactory to use careful observations and a more scientific method of 
appraising progress. 

Planning and Conducting an Evaluation Study 

These steps are essential in planning an evaluation study: (l) select a problem 
demanding investigation; (2) clearly formulate what is to be measured; (3) determine 
the kind of information needed; (4) decide how +0 collect the information; and 
(5) plan how the information is to be used. 

Uie following points will serve as guidelines when planning and conducting evaluation 
of an educational program. 

1» Determine what personnel and financial resourced are avsdlable and needed for 
making an investigation - 

- what cooperation is needed from outside resources as to personnel and money? 

- what time is required for carrying out a study? 
2# Select and define a part of a program to study 

what objectives or content of the extension program are to be evaluated? 

- which phase of this program will be evaluated, i.e. program €tction, 
teaching methods, results, etc# 
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- will aJi eTraluation of a certain prograi.i or aspect of a program be uwful 
for the futrure? 

- will it he necessary to collect data for the evaluation or is some 
information already available from other aources? 

Define and clortfy the objectives of the study 

- What evidence is needed to determine that the educational program is 
reaching its ^le in terms of (a) mimber of accomplishments, or (b) changed 
behaviour of the people? Which are the roost important indicators of 
changed behaviour? 

Decide on how to collect inf orraa-^jion and what devices are needed 

- what kinds of devices are to be used - questionnaires, observation 
forms, etc.? 

- if a questionnaire is to be used, what questions should be asked and ho* 
should they be phrased? 

- set up record forme and prepare instructions for using them^ 

- pre-teet devices and revise if neceseaiy. 
Plan tabulation 

- Type of tabulation methods and tables needed to discover relationships 
« Persons and equipment needed for the tabulation. 

Determine samples 

- Define population to be sampled. 

- Determina what sample is needed and feasible. 

- Prepare instructions for sampling. 
Prepare for the colXectioa of information. 

- What persons are available to collect informatiom? 

- Select interviewers or collectors of information* 

- Determine what training they need in interviewing, recording, etc.? 

- Conduct training. 

Collect infoimation in the field 

- Provide necessary 0upex*vision« 
Bdit and tabulate data oolleoted. 
Interpret facts and prepare a report 

- What are the important findings of the study? 

- Do different reports ne^A to be written, etg. for professional and for 
lay people? 
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11. Plan for use of the findings 

- What implications mi^^t the findings have for future work? 

Even the simplest Btudy 0uch as observation of a demonstration needs to be carefully 
planned if the evidence colle ted is to he significant. A first evaluation study should 
be on a small scale and well defined 30 that the e valuator does not find himself incapable 
of carrying it out. However, everyone learns by trial and error. 
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Sampling. Collection of Datat febtaation and Analysis of Results 

If a progrsfli to be evaluated involves only a limited number of people or items 
(population), they can all be included in the investigation, but if the population i 
large it is necessary to decide upon a sample or a part of th€ total number* Population 
is the group of items from which a sample is drawn. The population must be defined, and 
it should be clarified whether it refers to people, crops, animals, etc. To draw a sample 
means to select a small number of items from the total population included in a program. 
The size of a sample chosen for an investigation should be representative of the total 
population, but not larger than time and money allow. A sample should not be altered 
once it has been chosen. If all people or items are to have an equal chance of incluBion 
in the sample, it is called a "random sample." The random sample may be of an area 
(area sampling) or of a group of individuals. 

The collection of facts can be rather time-consuming, but it is facilitated by careful 
preparation and mipervision. 

Tabulation means the process by which the collected information is organized and facts 
are grouped* Plar the tabulation to provide totals or epummary of each item of infcrmation 
gathered and to establish relationships among the items which are relevant to the study. 
Tabulation may be done either by hand or by machine accordinfr to facilities available. 

Interpretation of the tebtxlated data requires a specially trained person who knows 
the subject and can make an objective and realistic report of the findings. 

Some methods of collecting information the choice of methods will depend upon several 
factors: (l) the scope and purpose of the study; (2) the number and characteristics of 
respondents from which the data will be collected; and (3) the resources available in terms 
of persQn(s) will collect the data, level of training and conditions under which he will 
work, time available for the study, place where the data will be collected, funds budgeted 
for this purpose, and the practicability of various methods in a particular situation. 

The Kethods used Generally Include the Following Personal Observation - Home economics 
and agirlcultural extension advisors have many opportunities to make personal observations 
throu^ seeing and hearing. Observations must be systematically planned, recorded and 
have a purpose. The record should show who was observed, what was observed, how many 
times an activity took place, where, and for what purpose. 

Some advantages of personal observationB are that they provide an opportunity for 
observing mtuiy detail.* and for studying personal reactions, practices a:d conditions. 
Observations may be carried on ae regular work is done without very much extra time and 
effort. However, there are disat vantages in that the observer makfts subjective judge- 
ments in terms of what he thinks is important, and he aay have difficulty in separating 
facts from subjective interpretation. If many observations Med to be mad« which are 
not routine workf it can become rather costly. Observationd may not be representative of 
the population, and if information is needed on inaay items this method of collecting is 
impractical* 
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C hecklists -> Are often uaed in omier to enable people to make one or more choicte 
frotn a list of statcnjents regarding a problem or an idea. Usually a atatemeut of the 
problem is med^^. followedby a list of several possible answers from which a choice may 
be raade# 

The advantages of checklists are that they are easy to anewer, tabulation ie eaey, 
they serve as reminders on items which the respondent may not think of, and respondents 
are wore likely to check interest than to state an interes-t in an open ended (or free 
response) question* Some disadvantages are that they provide for answers which the person 
wording them CQneiders important, but they may omit important items frc^ the respondent's 
own thinking, also the order of arrangement of items in a checklist may irXiuenco replies. 

Rating scales - In rating scales informants arc asked to choose, among various degrees 
of opinion, a feeling or interest about a probi^n or idea, DsBcriptive words such as 
"•good**, »»fair*», '•poor", and numeyical ratings should be defined in texva of charaoteristics 
to be measured. Attitudes, opinions and degrees of interest in a subject are some types 
of behaviour chan^itfs that can be checked by the use of rating scales. The advantages 
are that they are eai^ to tabulate and provide an opportunity for people to state a degree 
of feeling or opinion which is not provided for in ""yes or no** questions. On the other 
hand it is difficult to choose appropriate words for describing values as people's inter** 
pretations of words may be differer,t, also people often choose the middle value rather 
than the extremes of "very good^ and "excellent" or "poor" and "of no value." 

Maj.1 questionnaires - have the advantage of being a reasonably inexpensive method of 
collecting information and more people can usually be reached by mail than by personal 
contact; answers are not influenced by an interviewer if no signature is required, and 
the person answering the questions can take more time to think through questions and 
possible replies. Howevor, questionnaires are usually more limited in value than personal 
interviews. Questions may not be understood as there is no opportunity to explain them, 
returns are fewer, and follow-^p is necessary in order to obtain replies from all to whom 
questionnaires are sent. (Obviously, mail questionnaires are impractical where respondents 
are illiterate or where mail service is unreliable.) 

Case studies - *niere are studies of a limited number of problems or situaijions which 
are valuable for providing concrete information on problems or solutions, and on sequences 
of events leading to problem solution. They are useful in teB*tting approaches to a 
specific type of problem. However, they do not provide information for general conclusions 
and require a great deal of time for observing, recording facts and preparing reports. 
Relatively few cases can be observed and reported. 

Personal interviews - may be carried out in groups or individually. A study can be 
rendered useless or very valuable according to the way in which the interviewer collects 
the data* 

Both group and individual methods of interviewing have their merits and limitations. 
The individual interview allows the interviewer to explain the questions and to keep the 
interest of the respondent for a considerable period of •t;ime. Reasons for resistance 
may be discovered and overcome. The ^>f>rsonal contact offers the interviewer opportunities 
to establish friendly relatione, observe personal reactions, and to secure fairly complete 
answers. However, it is rather e3q)ensive to locate and contact individualOf and an 
untrained interviewer may be apt to bias replies by suggesting answers. 

Qrqup interviews - This means bringing people togeth-ar in a group and asking them 
*o ^'ill in individual questiowiAair^s in writing. In this procedure the person collecting 
the data explains the questionnaire or record form to the entire group and gives an 
opportunity for questions to be asked and for clarification of the record form. Bach 
individual member of the group then fills in the form. The interviewer is present to 
provide further help to understanding the form and to enoourage completiou of the record, 
^e same explanations regarding the meaning of questions will be received by all group 
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Biere are Bcme limtatians to the group interview — respondenta f©cl leas fr«e 
to aak quesiiona in the presence of others^ 3bere nay he a prohleo of J^ople ccmmJtl<^ting 
with each other and heing influenced accordingly. There is little or opportrmity for 
individual prt>bing to get more complete replies if the record form incli^^e free reaponse 
queetions, 

Ertension personnel mast have training in the use of the chosen me't^^^Cs)* is 
particularly tr\xe in regard to the interview techniques^ 

The interviewer bears an important part of the responsibility for -t^^ succCBsful 
completion of an evaluation. He should: (l) understeuod the purpose oi '^he study beix^g 
made and for what reasons information is being collected; (2) be thor^^tt^Jily familiar with 
the questionnaires or record form; (3) be atle to locate a prospective ^spondent, make 
the contact and secure his cooperation; (4) get the facts and record tl^^^ hanestly, 
completely and aa objectively as possible; (5) be considerate and hone^ with ^he respon- 
dent; (6) follow quehftions carefully and not suggest answers; (?) foiJ^^ sajnpling 
instructions completely and report any unuk^tal situations; and (8) edit ®^hedul«a carefully* 

Once an interviewer is assigned certedn prospective respondent©, i^t? "khen becomes his 
duty to locate the persons and secure the information* A respondent i0 ^ot given up 
because he may not be at home, or is absent for a long period of time, i^X, or unavailable 
for oxher reasons. Several calls may be necessary to locate a person 1/^^ ie away from 
home for some reason. 

Interviewing is best done by people who are interested in the worK ^d who can 
maintain an objective approach. If possible, the local extension worK^^ should 
considered for such assignments. The interviwer should be allowed eu^^icient time in 
which to complete a job when once started. 

Whatever method is chosen, it should be well understood by those wJ^^ are to use it, 
and persons involved in the collection of : nformation should be adequat^^V trai^^^d for 
this purpose* 

Brambles of Evaluation Studies 

Evaluation of the result of a program in terms of physical evidence 

A number of agricultural projects and reforms have been undertaken Italy with the 
purpose to improve agricultural productivity and transform an economy of subsi^tance 
farming into a market economy. In a pilot project undertaken in 1954 tli* Italian 
Shell Company 1/ it was thou^t that the system of agrarian land ref ono^ o^n only stiiaulate 
agricultural productivity if it goes hand in hand with measures for inc^^sing the 
technical knowledge and the initiative of the farmers themselves. iJxe Project was under- 
taken in a typical peasant coraDninity of Northem Italy, Borgo is^ MoaE^^i with the purpose 
of demonstrating how a rural area can be improved throu^ technical aa^^^^tance ^ the 
active participation of the people themselves. The objectives of the f^jeot were (1) to 
transform small fanners into competent managers of their farms; and (2^ to or«*te ft 
channel of inf orroaticm between farmers and research institutions outsld^ the community. 



1/ Borgo a Kozzano, Technical Assistance in a Rural Community in Ital/ ^3r L.S* Viron^i 
Oeographioal Publications Ltd., T!he World Laud Use Survey, Ocoasion^t^ l^aper^t No# 4 
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In order to assess the project letter a bench ujark wae set hy makuig a detailed survey 
of physical, econcmc and demographic characteristics. 

The technical assistance project Btartt5d with the appointment of an agronomist who 
collected information in regard to occupation of the active population, use and ownership 
of the land, number and siz^ of holdings, livestock, as a basis for further activities* 
The agronomist lived in the ccwmninity in order to get acquainted with the people and to 
gain their confidence, obtain necessary information and to start simple improvements. 

Based on the investigations, the problems of the ccMiKnunity were divided into two 
categories: (l) simple problems, ,i,e, those that could be tackled by the farmer himself 
axid give immediate results; and (2) complex problems, those that iieeded more time and 
involved outside resources, such as cooperative undertakings* 

agronomist helped the farmer to face the problems and work on solutions and when 
necessary to seek help from outside sources. TSro yeaxB later a home economist was 
employed to work with the rural women along the same lines especially with practical 
aspects such as poultry management where tangible results were more easily obtained. 

Evaluation of the results of a project like that at Borgo a Mozz^o, could eauiily be 
done in respect to physical evidence by comparing the results with the initial study. 
Ohe main purpose of the project was to show that with the help of technical assistance 
agricultural productivity could be increased. When assessing the results it was clearly 
evident that the income of the farmers had increased considerably, which is of extreme 
importance if any betterment of the living conditions are to be obtained in a community. 
Without physical evidence the faitners tend to show great resistance toward other changes. 

The objectives of the project in this respect, i.e. to improve quantity and quality 
of the agricultural produce, to reduce production and distribution costs, and to introduce 
new productive activities, were well achieved and shown in figures in the r«port^ The 
financial result shown after eight years of technic^?! assistance was moat encouraging as 
to increased income, improved products and farm and home practices adopted. 

No planned evaluation was undertaken in respect to changes in the behaviour of the 
people, such as changes in the skills and attitudes. It is clear however that following 
the shift in agricultural practices the farm families have made a number of changes in 
their own behaviour patterns as well as in their attitude toward accepting the innovations 
that have been introduced. A speciax study would be needed to show exactly what changes 
have taken place and the perma2ience of such changes. 

Evaluation in Terms of Changed Behaviour of the People, i.e. the Adoption of 
New Farm Practices " 



The study j/ was undertaken in a rural community of Iowa, (USA) as to the sources of 
information and the time for adoption of two new farri practices, i.e. the use of a weed 
spray and an antibiotic feed supplement for hogs. The study was undertaken in I955 with 
the purpose of evaluating the process of adopting new farm practices: (l) the stages in 
the adoption process-awareness, interest, trial and adoption; (2) sources of information 
used by the fanners at different stages; (3) the rate of adoption over time; (4) the 
interrelationships between time of awareness, trial and adoption and the time lag between 
these stages; and (5) personal, social and economic characteristics of the adopter 
categories. 



1/ George M. Beal and Everett M. Rogers - The adoption of the Farm Practices in a 
Central Iowa Community, Special Report No* 26. Ames, Iowa Jiuie I960. 
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The findings of the study revealed that certain sources of information are more 
important at some stc^ges than at others. 

Mass media is important at the awaireness and interest stages, informal sources such 
as friends and neighbours are particularly important at the application trial and adoption 
stagei with government agencies including the extension service second in importance, 
CommerciaJL sources take the third and fourth places in importance^ A most interesting 
result of the study was the importance of informal sources, mxch as friends and neighbors, 
in the process of diffusing new technological practices. 

Summary 

Evaluation is a fundamental part of extension programs. Every extension activity 
involves a conscious or unconsicus appretisal of progress and effectiveness. Simple but 
objective and well organized extension studies, conducted by extension workers in 
cooperation with rural leaders help make the extension program realistic in terms of 
people's needs, justify the investment of public funds and are educational to those who 
participate. 

Steps in making an evaluation study included l/ 

1« Decide upon the need and use of an evaluation study. 

2. Meet with the persons who will be involved to plan the evaluation. 

3. Decide upon the information you want from the evaluation. 

4. Prepare the forms on which the information will be recorded and pre-test 
the record forms. 

5. Decide upon the pppulation from whom you want the information and the 
sampling procedure. 

6. Determine who will collect the information. 

7. Train the interviewers to collect the information. 

8. Make the interviews. 

9. Edit the record forms each night. 

10. Analyze the records and organize the data to answer the major questions 
of the study. 

11. Prepare a report organized around the need for the study and the major 
questions. 

12. Act on the findings of the study. 



1/ Fred P. Pratchey - How to Make an Evaluation Study - Federal Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D^C. USA. 
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Defining Objectives in Operational Terms \J 

All too often, objectives are drafted to tell a good deal ^ 
but they do not specify the intended outcomes in terms of the 
to include criteria for determining when the intended outcome 
objectives are clearly defined^ participants can evaluate the., 
of the project or program and can adjust their efforts around reievantr 
accomplishing those objectives. 

Many words or phrases commonly used in stating objectives are open to a wide range of 
interpretation. When we use such words, there are endless opportunities for misinterpre- 
tation. Examples that come quickly to mind include - to knoW| to understand, to appreciate, 
to grasp the significance of, to enjoy, to believe. 

Other words we could use are open to fewer interpretations and, as a result, will 
contribute to more precisely stated indicators of behavior. Examples of this category 
include - to write, to identify, to differentiate, to solve, to construct, to name, 
to compare* 

It is all right to use such words as '^understand" and "appreciate" in stating 
objectives only if you indicate what the participants in the project or program will be 
doing when demonstrating their understanding and appreciation. The most important 
characteristic of a useful objective is that it identifies the kind of performance to be 
accepted as evidence that participants have achieved. 

Invariably, when objectives are stated in meaningful and useful terms rather than 
general terms there will be many objectives for the project or program. The more specific 
the level at which you develop your objectives, the more accurately you can determine the 
intermediate and ultimate successes of the project or program. 

Objectives can range from the broad sind general - reduce mortality - to the very 
specific - read a health leaflet on initial symptoms of heart malignancies. In a total 
project or program there is an unlimited universe of objectives and sub-objectives for the 
many steps or actions. In a well designed project or program these steps and actions will 
blend into a continuous series of events which, for pujTposes of evaluation, must be 
systematized into some hierarchy of objectives and sub-objectives. Bach objective will 
depend for successful accomplishment on success of the previous objective and, in ttim, 
will exert a preconditioning force on the next and subseqrient objectives. 

The chain of objectives can be subdivided into immediate, intermediate, and ultimate 
objectives. The first refer to the results of a specific act with which you are concerned 
momentarily, such as the formation of an obesity club. Intermediate objectives deal with 
accomplishment of specific acts, such as concrete indicators of weight reduction of club 
members. The ultimate objective is stated in measurable terms relevant to the effect 
achievement of intermediate objectives has on the health of members in such terms as 
reduction in the incidence of heart disease, 

A well written project or program objective should answer three questions: (l) What 
will the people who have been involved or will be involved be doing or be expected to do? 
(2) Under what conditions will they be doing it or be able to do it? (3) To what extent 
are they doing it or are they able or willing to do it? Stated in a single sentence, a 
well written objective specifies under what conditions and to what extent it is desired 
that a certain participant performance will take place. 



or program. 
They fail 
/ed, Whftn 
. ess at any stage 
activities for 



1/ J, Neil Haudabaugh, Director, Extension Research ani Training Division 

Federal Extension Service, U,S, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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Let us consider first the term '•performance" which means doing. A participant who 
performs something does something. Here are two statementSt One is expressed in terms 
of participant performance. (l) Participa:ats will ^cquirr a good understanding of the 
stages in the social change process. (2) Participants will he able to name and describe 
each of the stages of the social change process model. ' 

The second statement tells what participants will he able to do» They w^ii be able 
to name and describe the stages of the social change process. The first statement states 
that the participants will end up with a good understanding of the process. What this 
really means is difficult to determine. We cannot tell what it is the pgorticipants are 
supposed to be able to do as evidence of their new ^derstanding. 

Now let us consider "conditions," the conditions \xnder which the performance or doing 
is to take place • Here is our earlier statement of the objective concerning social 
change: "Participants will be able to name and describe each of the stages of the social 
change process model." This statement does not set forth the conditions under which the 
performance is to take place. Prom this statement We cannot tell whether participants 
must be able to name the stages from memory, in seci^^nce, or in random order. We do not 
know whether focus of the description of the staged is to be on the action that takes 
place or if it is some other condition that is expectec^ for each. A more definitive 
statement of our objective might be: "Participants be able to name in sequential 

order each of the stages of the social change procc^a pv^deli and to describe the action 
that takes place at each stage." 

The next consideration in stating objectives is the matter of extent and level of 
performance. A well written objective will establish an acceptable minimum standard of 
achievement. How about this objective? "Participants will be able to name in sequential 
order the stages of the social change process model i describe the action that takes place 
in each, and apply the concept of the change model i^i gi current coinmunity action project." 
According to this objective, the participant is expected to take part in and apply or make 
use of the concept in a commonity action or change Project. This establishes a minimum 
standard of achievement. The participaiit is expected to use or apply the model in at 
least one ongoing community project. 

Finally, a well written objective will suggest how its accomplishment can be evaluated. 
Our objective, as stated above, makes plain how it0 accomplishment can be determined. 
In what community project did the participant take Paart; what uses were made of the social 
change process model? 

If project and program leaders would be this explicit in writing objectives, they 
would io^much to eliminate one major cause of failure - traditional among those who 
must carry out projects and programs - that of fuz;2Jine6S in statements of what constitutes 
project or program success* 

Concepts of Evaluation l/ 

Evaluation can be defined as the process of detenrdning the value or amount of success 
in achieving a predetermined objective. This includes the following steps t formulation 
of the objectives, identification of proper criteria to use in measuring success and in 
the detertnination and explanation, of the degree of success. The key conceptual elements 
in evaluation are "the value or amount of success" and "predetermined objective," while 
the significant operational terras are "objective," "criteria," and "determination and 
explanation of the degree of success." Thus inherent in evaluation is the process of 
assigning value to some objective and then detemdrxing the degree of success in attaining 
this valued objective. 



1/ J. Neil Raudabaugh, Director, Extension Research and Training Division 
Q Federal Extension Service, U.S# Department of Agriculture, Washington, DtC. 
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satisfies scientific criteria 
Id be distinguished from all 
jtulgment of the sucoess or 
gement appears to be. 



Evaluation is sometimes defined this way - The measurement of desirable and undesirable 
consequences of an action that has been taken in order to forward some goal that is valued. 
Value may be defined as any aspect of a situation, event, or object that is invested with 
a preferential interest of being "good," "bad," "desirable," "undesirable," or the like. 
Values are the principles by which priorities are established. 

Evaluation should as far as possible be a process \fh^rh 
such as -objective, systematic, and comprehensive. It 
forms of assessment which takci the form of one or mor^- 
failure of a project, no matter how sensible and. wib^ that 

Evaluation can be visualized as a circular process, stemming from and returning to 
the formation of values. Evaluation always starts with some value - for example, it is 
good to follow management principles in farming; then a goal is formulated from this value. 
The selection of goals is usually preceded by or concurrent with "value formation." An 
example of "goal setting" would be the statement that more commercial farmers should have 
a greater net return on their farming operation. As a measure of this goal we might find 
out how many farmers have what margins of profit or net returns on their farming operations. 
In identifying the current measure of this goal the indicators to use in determining the 
attainment of the goal are decided. Ne.,<:t, a goal-directed activity or program is planned. 
In this case it is probably decided to have an in-depth management school to bring about 
understanding and adoption of management principles, partial budgeting, etc. to increase 
net profits. Now the goal -directed activity is put into operation - we conduct the 
in-depth training* Following this we want to find out the effect of the goal-activity 
or in-depth training - is it contributing to changes in farming operations that will lead 
to increased net returns. Finally we return to value formation and a resetting of goals 
or objectives. 



Evaluation Process 
1. Value Formation 



6, Assessing the Effect 
of This Goal Operation 
(Program Evaluation) 

5* Putting Goal Activity 
Into Operation 
(Program Operation) 



2. Goal Setting (Objectives) 

3. Goal Measuring (Criteria) 



Figure 13-1 



4. Identifying Goal Activity 
(Program Planning) 



The above description and circular process of evaluation points up the close inters 
relationship between evaluation program planning and program action. Values play a large 
role in determining the objectives of public educational and service programs and any 
evaluation of the desirable and undesirable consequences of such programs must take social 
values into account. 



A great deal of confusion and debate exists in regard to evaluation because of the 
failuM to recognize that scientific adequacy is a matter of degree. Decisions about 
the rigorouaness of evaluation must usually be a compromise between scientific requirements 
and administrative needs and resources. A program or activity may be evaluated on the 
basis of one or more levels or types of meaeurement based on different value systems. 
At the firet level, we have the evaluation whioh a recipient group places on m activity 
according to its own personal objectives and value system. This represents the individtial 
iP*® estimate of the suooess or failure of a program in whioh he is taking part» 
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At the second level, the evaluation could ^e.the appraised worth of an activity as ^ven 
by a group of "experts" or informed appraisers, usually on the haais of reasonable 
examination and comparison with prior determined standards or criteria. At the third 
level, we come to the scientific measurement :>f effectiveness made in terms of acceptable 
standardized procedures. This level would adhere to the rules of scientific methodology 
and utilize instruments of determined reliability and validity. 



Investigation in Eactension 1^' 

Extension work is of a dynamic r ' " in all phases of extension work 

affecting conditions and ways of life pie .ii«ir local commi?nities are occurring 

every day. This changing situation deserves full comprehension and understanding as 
well as thorough knowledge about how to adapt the changes to the local situations. New 
methods of approaching the important problems arising from those changes need to be found, 
studied and used. An organization such as the Extension Service, needs to be fully 
equipped with the knowledge of the scientific process applicable to the study of the 
nature of such changes as well as the extent to which these are affecting the extension 
educational process. 

There are several important areas in the extension field of work that require frequent 
study and evaluation on the part of the extension worker himself, Basic information such 
as the following concerning his community of work and its people is very essential. 



1, History of his area of work 

2, The economic situation 

3, The resources available and their use 

4, The social evolution of the community - cidtural background 
-5, Basic knowledge of Rural Sociology, Anthropology, Psychology: 

- understand people and their behaviour 

- factors responsible for the acceleration or inhibition in the adoption of 
improved practices and the production of favorable changes in knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes 

- methods and means to be used to accelerate the production of favorable changes 

- means of communication to use roost effectively to accelerate the production 
of favorable changes 

6, Evaluation techniques - how and when to evaluate to find out if objectives 
art being accomplished 

7, The proper kind of language and communication techniques to use in the conduct 
of the extension teaching. 

There should be some kind of specialized personnel in an extension organization 
capable and fully equipped with the scientific knowledge of the techniques of the 
investigation process applicable to the study of the social sciences, with the responsibility 



l/ Fernando del Rio, Extension Education Specialist, Inter-American Institute of 
Agrioulttiral Sciences, l\irrialba, Costa Rica, 
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of training all extension personnel on how to conduct periodic studies and investigations 
that will give the necessary light as to the new methods and new approaches to he used to 
help people in the solution of their daily problems. Ihis specialiaed personnel should 
also have the responsibility for conducting studies and investigations in some areas of 
a more complex nature that might warrant special skills. 

Before starting his teaching job with sa^^Jisfactory results, the extension worker has 
to know well the people he is working with, their wants and needa, in order that he can 
make use of the proper ways and means of approach. Different situations reqxiire the use 
of different methods. Under certain conditions the demonstration would be the most 
effective method to be used in bringing out favorable changes in people. In several other 
instances the personal contact method, although expensive uid time consuming, would probably 
be the most effective method with certain kinds and levels of people. Many times an 
extension service cannot afford to depend on this expensive method of individual approach. 
Group approach would be then the most advisable way of conducting the extension work from 
the economic and time element points of view. Thus, there is a need of studying and 
investigating what combination of methods would brin^^ the best results in the teaching 
job under different situations and with different kinds of people. 

No matter how well technically equipped an extension worker is, he will not be able 
to achieve the degree of success desired in terms of improving the well-being of his people, 
if he has not given of his time and effort to investigate and learn about his community 
of work and the people. The study of his community of work and his people will not only 
provide him with the knowledge and understanding so much necessary for his success, but will 
also give him a feeling of confidence and faith in what he is doing that contributes so 
much to his personal satisfaction and to the degree of efficiency with which he carries on 
his work. 

The continued effectiveness of an educational organization such as the Extension 
Service will depend on: 

1. Its program of work and the process through which it is examined periodically 
in an objective and scientific way. 

2. The willingness and disposition of responsible persons in the organization to 
effect the changes brought out from that examination process. 

3. The quality of its personnel and the scientific approach that this personnel 
is able and willing to give to the different program activities. 

This process shall necessarily require mach thinking and planning and .concerted 
efforts from various persons in the organization. 

To ensure the effectiveness of the organization there needs to exist close relation- 
ship between the resources and objectives and the complexity of the changes that take 
place. Several steps have been taken to analyze the scope of activities of extension 
work. Efforts have been made by a number of committees and outstanding leaders to identify 
the most important areas with emphasis to show the value that a scientific examination of 
this kind would have in helping people to improve their general living conditions. 
However, the truth is that the investigation work done in extension concerning the develop- 
ment of the different program activities has been very limited. Much remains to be done to; 

1. Identify the process through which programs in extension are developed. 

2. Identify areas that warrant research* 

3* Determine the proper kind of research that would provide the kind of evidence 
necessary to strengthen and improve the extension program. 
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The primary responsibility of extension work is to develop an educational program 
that would bring desirable changes in the people, "Phe success of this effort will depend 
on the quality of the program and of the personnel involved in its developments The 
concept of developing the program includes formulatingi implementing and evaluating the 
program. The process is the framework within which all activities and efforts in extension 
should be organized in close relationship with the obejctives of the organization. In line 
with this thinking the process may be divided into the following eight major phases: 

1. Formulation of the basis and framework for the extension program. 

2. Adapting this framework to the existing situation. 

3. Organizing the resources necessary for the program planning functiOin. 

4. Planning the program on basis of studies conducted. 

5. Writing the program statement. 

6. Developing the plan of work. 

7. Implementing the plan of -^ork. 

8. Evaluating the program activities and accomplishments. 

Within each one of these phases there exists a number of problems involved in the 
program process that warrant study and investigation in line with the philosophy, object- 
ives, policies and purpose of the organization. This program process is of a dynamic 
nature subject to continued changes and adjustments. Thorough study and investigation 
of these and other relevant problems will need to be conducted at different occasions to 
obtain objective information that car. be used as a basis for strengthening and improving 
the program process. 

In conclusion, the fundamental purpose and objective of extension work is to develop 
an educational program aimed at bringing about desirable changes in knowledge, skills and 
attitudes of people • The degree of success obtained will be determined by the quality of 
the program and of the personnel and resources involved in its development and implement- 
at ion. The major challenge which extension workers have been confronting is that of the 
proper identification of the most effective and efficient methods to be used in the program 
process. Up to now, this identification process has been limited to a few observations 
and experiences based on very little study, investigation and analysis of the various 
phases involved in extension work. There is need for developing a systematic plan for 
investigation work on the extension program process. This will recjuire giving attention 
to the educational objectives of the organization besides a well defined plan for the 
training of the extension staff and the proper use and coordination of all necessary 
resourc'^s. It is very necessary that major areas and problems in the program process be 
properly identified for the puiTpose of a thorough study and investigation process. 
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Chapter 14 « 



PERSONNEL TRAINING AND STAPP DEVELOPMENT 



"Boonoinic and social growth among village people ^ in any nation depend* on the 
ability to build an adequate staff of properly trained professional people to manage the 
rural development enterprise." l/ Shortage of adequately trained personnel limits the 
effectiveness of extension services in many countries* This is true at all levelsi 
field extension workers, supervieors, subject matter specialists and regional etnd national 
administrators. 



Other rural development institutions and services face the same problem. Their 
personnel require many of the same basic qualification as extension workers. Thus extension 
services must compete for personnel trained in agrioultu:re and home economics. 

The nature of extension education, like any profession, calls for special knowledge, 
skills, understanding and attitudes. I&iowledge of technical subject matter in agriculture 
and home economicB} practical skill in applying technology in farming and living, skill 
in teaching farmers and villagers; an understanding of the human relaticnehips in society 
in which teaching is carried on, of the people, their customs, values and attitudes toward 
change I and a belief in the ability of rural people to develop and carry out programs for 
their own benefit. 



All extension workers require special knowledge or competence in a number of broad 
areas. While eaoh employee has special training needs according to his own jot requirements, 
knowledge and understanding is needed by all in the following areasj 

. Technical subject matter in agriculture and home economics is the chief commodity 
extension has to offer people. There is no substitute for sound technical training. As 
Paul Leagana 1/ says "to undertake to teach what one does not know is to invite failure 
from the start." An extension worker must have thorough basic knowledge of technical 
information appropriate to his job and must keep abreast of current material. To do this 
he must know reliable sources of information. Furthermore, he must understand bow subject 
matter relates to problems of farming and living. 



Bttension Service Organigation and Operation - Every extension worker needs to know 
the objectives of the service, understand its organization, be familiar with its policies 
and understand office management, business procedures, personnel responsibilities and 
qualifioaticns at all levels. 



Sman Development - He requires understanding of human development processes, behavior 
patterns, group dynamics, group interactions and skills in human relations. His success 
depends to a large extent upon the relationships he develops and maintains with farmers 
and villagers, local leaders, his colleagues in the extension service and with officials 
of other agencies and services. 



1/ J. Paul Leagans - Criteria for an Effective National Policy for Training an Bttension 
Staff, presented at Khartoum, Sudan -April I964, to participants in the National 
Extension Seminar. 
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Program Developnwint - Developingi executing and evaluating educational programs in 
oooperation with looal people is the basic function of field extension workers^ All 
extension personnel must understand the processes involved in order to make their respective 
contributions* 

Bhe Biuoational Process involves the principles of learning^ the learning prooenn, how 
to motivate people and the methods emd techniques of teaching* 

40ux&> Mymmisa - To vol* effftctiwljr with his people an extension worker needs to under- 
stand basic Boc^mX organ! asat ion includiag reference groups (family^ churehi oommunityi power 
structures, how to identify local culture, social, eoonondo etc), how to i^dentify and develop 
leaders, group and social action proioes«es« 

Comminioation - The ability to coBwunicate effeotivwly can lae developed and improved. 
It involves speaidng, writing, counBeltng, demcwistrating aaad the use of group and mass 
methods* 

Reeearoh and Svaluation - iBrteiiBian personnel need to be ablle to measure the effective- 
ness of programs and the methods used, to understand the eaqperimontal approach and to assist 
people in evaluating their own efforts. 

In addition to general trainingr for all staff mem^^em, special instruction is needed 
for each segment of the extension staff. Bach must xaaderrsttand hds specific role; and the 
specific subject matter involved.. He must develop epatcial job related skills. 

The following groups need tiie special types of training indicated J 1/ 

1. For specialists 

Role of the specialist ; 

- Intensive training in the eabject matter speciality; 

- The specialist's function in extension program feuildingj 

- Effective teohniciues in extension taachingi 

- Working relationships with other staff members; and 
• How to analyse and interpret economic and social data. 

2. Per Bupervieors 

- Hole of the supervisor j 

- Broad training in technical a£pri.culture, home economics, and in their 
application to current rural problems j 

- Public relationsj 



1/ Extension 3)evelopMnt ^oond the World - Federal Sxttap^on Service, U«3. Sapartoent 
of jigrioulture and Agency uf International Developmmi^ U«S. Staifee Separtomt^ 
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- Per80iui6l BelectioHf interviewlngi ocmnsaling} 

- Job analysis; 

- ParBoonel management , «valuatlon| and training; euid 
Protfiram development eind eupervielon* 

i. For locaal extension workers 

TamaxifDtg in applied agricultural and home economic e science at 
a Imorml higte enough to aerit the confidence of local people 5 and 

- Skzi^ in demonstrating impctoved farm and home practices* 

4« For RgtmiE strators at all levels 

- Roie of the admindBtrator; 

- Prsndples of coordination and direction; and 

- PeBamiimel management and development* 

^. For seantarial and clerical extension workers 

- Jtemictng the putlic and giving out information} 

- QCTioie housekeeping; and 

- Renords, reportSf awa filing* 

Xost extenion jieraonnel enter the extension service at the local level* Supervlscrsi 
Bpeoiallsts ami admisnistrators can work most effectively if they have experience working 
directly with:: sural people* Ibis^xperience gives them first hand knowledge and undez^ 
standing of prQd>lem8 faced by faarmers and villagers in changing their methods of farming 
and livlngy hoM teofanology may be applied under vaxying conditions and most important an 
appreciation aSf the vital role of human relations in extensi^m work* For these reasons 
we will emphasi^ the training of local extension workers with appropriate reference to 
the training Qt£ other categories of extension personnel* 

Four hroaa^ categories of extension training /we generally recognised* These aret 
(1) pre-servioEie, (2) induction^ (3) in-Hservioe and (4) graduate or sonetimes called 
promotional tsaladng^ 

Pre^Servioe Hiafaiag 

Pre-8er?±eei training refers to the professional training received prior to appointment 
to the eztensioft service* niie includes a diploma in agriculture or bachelor of science 
degree tn agri^sultuire or home economics in the more economically advanced countries* 
Oraduates at taHs l^vr^l are not available in sufficient numbers in most newly developing 
countries and mstoumLm servioes must einploy graduates of seoondaiy vocational schools* 
The latter caanBSSs Amve the breadth or depth of training obtainable in college or university* 
But in azay cams st: Is essentivl that the looal extension worker be better trained than 
the farm or villm0» people wi^ith whom he works* What he laoks in pre-*service aoademio 
training mast bs mmdm up to tiiie extent possible in induction and in-service training* 



We shall diacu98 the curriculum for training of prospective extension workers to the 
attainment of a bachelor of science degree under the assumption that training institutions 
in most countries have this ae their goal. 

Bachelor of Science I^gree in Agriculture or Home Economics 

Local agricultural extension workers require professional training in two general 
areas 1 (l) agricultural science and the technology appropriate to the agriculture of 
the area, and (2) the social ecienoes. Hofne economics extension workers require similar 
training in the social sciences and basic natural sciences with oourees in human nutritioHi 
food preparation, textiles and domestic arte substituted for some agricultural production 
oourseaj not forgetting that women are very much involved in agricultural produotiony 
especially gardening, poultry and small animal husbandry in many countries. 

The agricultural extension worker requires general training in the physical and 
natural sciences, i.e. physics, chemistry, mathematics, biology, bacteriology, entomology 
as a foundation for such applied sciences as agrononiy, horticulture, animal husbandry and 
agricultural engineering* In addition he reqidres a certain amount of concentration in 
the study of crops and enterprises in the area. 

The method of teaching is as important as content. Too often subject matter teaching 
consists of dull memorizing of generalities and unrelated scientific facts. A central 
function of extension workers is the application of scientific knowledge in solving problems 
of agriculture production and rural living. Problem solving throufi^i the application of 
scientific information should be an integral part of the teaching in agriculture and homo 
economics. 

In almost all agricultural faculties in the past, the social science area has not been 
given much attention* The emphasis has been on training in agricultural science and 
technology. Only in recent years has there grown an awareness and interest in the social 
soienoes. 

Di Prance 1/ suggests five areas of study in the social sciences of value to students 
planning careers in extension* These includes 

1* Pundanentals of education 

2. Rural sociology 

3* Bduoational psychology 

4. Cultural anthropology 

3* Agrioultoral economics 

Introductory courses in aach of th^se araaa can greatly improve the efficiency of 
axtenaioD irorkera in conducting oducational programs* **A^ricultural technology im 
important Imt it is only a part of the total picture* Of ©qual importance is how to put 
this knowledge to work. Siifi oalls for trained 4vgrlcultural leaders who know modern 
agrloultur*! their country environment, their people, their relationships and how to plan, 
axeoutef administer and involve the total resourceu of materials and people to get the 
iob done* She sooner trained talent in sufficient members can be provided, the sooner 



1/ Joe Bi Praaco - A^oultUT^al Sctension Specialist. FAD Rome, Italy* 
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can progresB be achieved* In fsot, until this ie dojie, very few real l)enefit0 can be 
expected from extension 8er>riceB or from developmental programs and institutions. « l/ 

Basic training in agricultural economioB is assuming increasing importance for 
extension workers throughout the world. Agriculture is becoming more and more specialised; 
modem farming requires constantly increasing investment of resources | efficient marketing 
ifl as important as efficient production} and skillful management may mean the difference 
between success mnd failure. Training in money management and the wise use of credit is 
becoming an essential feature of extension education* 

Ability to oommuaicate effectively is essential to success in most professions and 
particularly so in extension education. Courses in spoken and written conminication are 
essential elements in the preparation of prospective extension workers at whatever level 
training is given* 

Opinions differ as to the time and place for specific training in extengjion organi- 
sation and methods* The need for euoh training is net questioned* Some colleges and 
universities Include such courses in their undergraduate programs while others postpone 
such training to the induction period and continue it in in-service training. In the 
United States in particular, less emphasis is presently given to training in extension 
methods and more emphasis to fundame^rital training in the social sciences. Many 
extension administrators feel they oan provide better training with more direct application 
as induction and in-service training* A further advantage id that partioipwats in 
in-service training include only employees of the extenalon service having a genuine 
interest in the subject, rather than a large proportion of students planning other careers 
and having only academic int^-rest in extension education* 

In many countries howeveri students may already be committed to extension careers 
and are definitely interested in practical aspects of extension education* 

Sub^iCollegiate Training in Agrioulturul Brtenslcn ^ 

In many developing countries the extension service draws a substantial number of 
personnel from amcmg the graduates of saocndaiy agric\atural schools and institutes of 
lower than college or university level* This is because they do not as yet have a large 
enough number of men with bachelor of science degrees in agriculture to fill the extension 
posts. Another factor is that in many developing countries a preponderant number of 
studenta in agricultural colleges and univerelties come from towns and cities and have 
never done any praotioal work on farms* Thusi they lack the intuitive understanding which 
men who grew up working on a farm have regarding cropping practices and the handling of 
animals. This is very important for extension agents who try to teach farmers improved 
farming methods. Many urban youths tend to look down on farmers as ignorant peasants 
and thus am often unable to establish friendly relations with working farmers on a plana 
of equals. Pupthermorsi young men reared in towns and cities are reluctant to live in 
villages and want desk jobs in government offices. 

« 

For these reasons it has been found that at the present stage of rural development in 
many coantrieSf yocmg men who grow up in villages and completed an agricultural oourse at 
the sub-collegiate level | often prova to be more effective extension workers In stimlatlng 
farmers to put improved production praoticea into use. A3 the educational level of the 
majority of farmers rises aaid more young men witii farm background graduate from the agri- 
cultural colleges and universltlesi possession of the bachelor of soienoe degree In agri- 
culture will doubtlass become a requirement for employment as an extension farm or home 
advisor as it now la in Amerloa, SuropSi and a number of developing oonntrlea. 



^ Joe Si rranoo «- Agrionltural Bctenaion Specialist. 7A0 Bmei Italy. 

2/ Gordon B* Ward • Prefessor of Agricultural Soonomlosi Pawlty of Agricultural 
Soiencesi Amerioan ttalverslty of Beirut* Lebanon* 
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In grjnorali th« training given in eecotidary agricultural schoolg institutes tendn 
to be more practical and lees theoretical than that in colleges and u^^'^ersities^ Helc^ti*- 
vely little chendstry, physics, biologyi and hi^er mathematics are t^^t# Ihus, the 
soientifio badis for modem advanced production practices in groiring c^^^e, f^^tsi anin^s, 
and poultry has to be much simplified or omitted from the subject maf^^^ taught in the 
secondary level* 

Very few Bul>-collegiate agrioultoral sohools include in their pr^S^iun of instructi^^n 
the agricultural social sciences of agricultural economies (including management and 
marketing of farm products) 9 rural sociologyi and extension methods education* Since 
World War II , a growing number of these schools have added a ooux'se it^ ^tension^ ^rs 
including the subject in other courses* They include: 

- SastQm Caribbean Farm Institute , IMnidod 

- Xooxe Plantation School of i^iculture | rbadanp Nigaria 
last Pakistan AcadeiiQr for Village Development, Gomilla 

- Sxiension Training Centers for Village Workers in India 

- jAmbo end Jimma Agricultural SohoolSf Ethiopia 

In Ethiopia, the extension service employe graduates of the Ambo JiflW^ Agrlcult^al 
Schools as local level extension agent &• Men graduating from the Im^^al A^i cultural 
and Hachanioal College at Alemalya are engaged for the posts of exten^^^ apeoialists in 
the various lines of production such as field crops, animal productior»9 poult^^ produoiiOAi 
and as extension training specialist. !Ehe college graduates are ei^/0^ a period of induction 
experience as assistant agents with a successful experienced agant to ^^cum the ^ass 
roots how extension work is done with farmers who mostly lack fonnal ^^^ooling* ^e 
specialists who demonstrate promise in their work for a few years are ^^^t abroad for 
training at the master of science degree level to up--grade their knowl'^^ ^nd skills* 

In Egypt I graduates of secondary agricultural schools are hired posts of assistant 
extension agent whereas graduates of the faculties of agriculture of thrss universitiss 
go into the posts of extension agent* An agent is in charge of the ^^^ensi<''i progt^ in 
a markas or county in which there may be 50,000 farmers living in up *^ 50 villages, 
Sctension headquarters in a markas are in a government agricultural c^^^^r* ^s a^Qi^tant 
agent is in charge of the demonstration fields, growing of plants for ^le to fariBS^s at 
low prices, caw of the stallipn, jack, and bull for ui>-breeding the ^*^rs* aniroala^ 
and supervision of the demonstration flocks of chickens and the rabbi^ ^^ages* extsnslon 
agent is responsible for the extension program c.f activities with far^^^^a throughout ths 
markaz* 

In the I93O8 the Egyptian extension service assigned a few of It^ ^nts to the posts 
of production specialists to assist local agents to develop extension Programs in various 
crops and kinds of livestock* Host local agents did not call upon t^^^^ spsolalists to 
assist them because they knew that the specialists had the same bacheX^^ of solenoe ^eff^^ 
as the agents and \;hu8 had no greater knowledge* The specialist pos'i^^ were I^ter aboli^bed 
and experienced specialists of other departmen-b of the Ministry utili^^^* 

Bttenslon !Rcaining Centers 

When a nation starts on the path of expanding faana production, tJ^* *ua»bsr of extension 
advisors required is far greater than the existing agricultural schoo^^> coH^Sss, and 
universities can turn out annually. Besides, their graduates have if^^^tant and often 

X/ Oordon H. Ward - Professor of Agricultural Soononlcs, Faculty of >Ai.oultiuc^l Soilness, 
American University of Beirut 1 Lebanon* 
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vital roles to play in other aspects of agricultural development. Research stations 
require more trained personnel to work out the new practices, more productive plants, 
animals and chickens which the extension service teaches farmers how* to use on their farms. 
Thus, new institutions are urgently required to train young men and women with medium level 
education in the improved production practices developed by the reeesLTcb stations and in 
extension methods for teaching these practices in ways that stimulate farmers to put them 
to use on their farms. To meet this urgent need for trained extension workers, India, 
Pakistan, and some other developing countries have established extension training centers 
to prepare village level workers in a two year course. 

A conference of principals of Indian extension training centers made the following 
recommendations regarding the program of these centers t 

1. Period of training in all states should be one year basic 

€N5ri cultural training, followed by six months extension training. 

2# Training should bo more realistic and emphasis should be given 
to the following! 

- Methods and techniques for proper approach* 

- How to oonduot a village survey. 

- How to analyse problems and establish local work priorities. 

- How to plan a family and village program. 

- How to understand essential elements of village social organisations 
such as village panchayats, village leadership, and village functions. 

- How to develop the spirit of service. Morning prayer may include 
inspirational talks or readings selected for this purpose. 

- How to build up general knowledge. To provide for this, an information 
room should be set up in ecuDh center with charts and maps of India and 

of the state concerned, and other information material? and competitions 
should be held among the trainees. 

" How to plan, prepare for and use various extension methods and media. 

- How to evaluate a village program. 

- How to use the services of the technical staff. 

- Use methods to solve problems as a chief feature of tred.nlng and 
teaching methods that help to develop the trainee* s ability to think. 

3. Practical work at the training centers should be more job-related and 
problem-oriented. 

4. Oroup discussion la recommended as the main method along with lectures. 

5. Prinoipals of training centers and other staff should be allowed to visit 
projects and to Met the trained village level workers so they can evaluate 
the training and know what problems the village worker facee. 

6c Sboh training center should select one village for intensive overall 
development and beautlfl cation. 
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Training wcwien ae village level workers: 

inhere is a need for more women workers to conduct home economic activities with village 
families* Home science wings should "be added to as many training centers as possible to 
train women in the following: 

- Home crafts - clothing construction, knitting, and needlework* 

- Katrition — food preparation and preservation* 

- Maternity care and child welfare* 

- Home improvement and sanitation* 

- Kitchen vegetable and fruit gardening* 

- Family budgeting 

- Family planning 

- Poidtry and duck rsdsing 

- Youth activities 

First aid and household nursing 

- Prevention of disease 

The curriculum for a two year course for training local level extension workers in 
such a center includes both theory and practice, courses in both production practices and 
extension teachj.ng methods* Bie number of periods devoted to the various subjects is 
shown below* 
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Indian Brtension !Kralning Centers Model Syllabus 
T>#o Year Course for Villa^ Erteneion Workers 

Number of Periods of 45. minutes 



Subjects 
Farm Production Subjects 

1* Soil management and 

agricultural engineering 

2* Crop production 

3* Hortioult\ire and plant protection 

4* Mimal husbandry 

Total production subject periods 



Theory LectuMs 
and Discussions 



210 
210 
280 
270 



970 



Practical instruc- 
tion in the Center 

120 
120 
170 
140 



550 
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SttlajeotB 

Social Education 
1* Its meaning and scope 
2. Basic education 
3* Mult education 

4« Organization of eiMMtions, festivals, 
and field da^s* 

Total credits in social education 
Supporting Subjects 

1« Slementary rural sociology and psychology 

2. Mobilization of village institutions 

3« Development of local leadership 

4« Para youth activities 

3* Manpower mobilization 

6. Qrants-in-eid and loans 

7* Small savings drive 

&• Land consolidation 

9« Village revenue records 

10* Reports and records of the village 
level worker 

Total credits in supporting subjects 

Cooperatives 

Panchayats 

Public health 

Rural Induetriiis 

Kinor en^neering works 

Total credits 



Ifumber of Periods of 45 minutes 



Hieory Lectures 
and Biscussions 

6 

10 
18 

11 
45 

17 
14 
11 

17 

2 
8 
3 
5 
3 

95 
160 

130 
180 
100 
60 



Practical Instruc- 
tion in the Center 



25 



55 
140 

70 
110 
100 

40 
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Prom the viewpoint of the director of an agricultwal extension service, the most 
desirable kind of pre-service training prepares its graduates to the extent that they 
can start work immediately at their posts without any delay for induction traoning. 
The Indian extension training centers apparently prepare their graduates for their jobs 
with only a minifflum of orientation required regarding the functioning of the local extension 
service* 

The graduates of these extension training centers with a two year program do not have 
the depth of training or the foundation in basic natural and physical sciences tau^t to 
the students in the four-year bachelor of science course of study. For every IO-I5 of 
these village-level workers, there is a better trained extension worker at the block or 
union level who supervises and guides their work. This supervisor helps the agents in 
his area with their problems and supplies the knowledge and skills needed to gupplement 
that of the village extension personnel. 

Induction 'training ^ 

Induction training is the training given new extension peraonnel after they have been 
employed and before they are assigned to work in a particiaar area, usually as an assistant 
argent or advisor* When cm extension service is first established in a country, the entire 
staff from director and deputy director, administrators and national level specialists, 
down through the area supervisors to the local level personnel, all need special training 
to prepare them for their particular jobs and to give them understanding of what agricul- 
tural extension is, its principles, objectives and philosophy, and methods of teaching 
farm people the improved practices recommended by the extension service* Induction training 
for all new extension personnel should develop an attitude of personal dedication to the 
service of rural people. This kind of training is to supplement whatever pre-service 
training the new personnel may have had. 

Adequate and effective induction training of new extension personnel should: 

1. Help the new worker to know the history, objectives, scope and 
philosophy of his country's extension service. 

2. Acquaint him with the extension organization he has just joined, its 
policies and procediires. 

3. Help him to understand what his responsibilities are to the extension 
organisation and the advantages of extension as a profession. 

4. Help him to understand well the kind of moral conduct and behavior 
that is expected. 

5. Help him to \mderstand the rules and regulations that apply to his job. 

6. Help him to know the job he is expected to do and how he shcnxld do it. 
Tradn him in teaching methods and subject matter that apply to his work. 

7. Tirain the worker in p3?aotical agricultural skills required in his work, 
not provided throu^ previous training and experience. 

8. Help him to know and understand the problems of the people in the area* 



FRir Qo«*^ Ward - Professor of Agricultural Economics, Faculty of Agricultural 
££yjS^ Sciences, American University of Beirut, Lebanon. 
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9« Help him to understand the working conditions in the extension service 
and how to make the best of them* 

10» Help him to develop a wholesome attitude toward public service. 
Induction training is frequently divided into three parte: 

!• Claseroom Instruction regarding the organization structure of the extension 
service I operation procedures and reports, subject matter regarding farm 
production and home eoonomioB, and the various extension methods appropriate 
for teaching different kinds of subject matter and related skills, 

2. Observation of work in progress at government research stations and farms, the 
activities cemded on by successful local farm and home advisors, demonstrations 
and field days, 

3. Supervised field training in which each trainee is assigned for apprentice 
work with a successful advisor to work for six months to a year to learn the 
various extension activities and teaching methods by doing them under guidance 
and supervision. 

Classroom instruction needs to be combined with observation of how the extension 
methods being taught are actually applied in extension work in nearby farming areas and 
how the knowledge being acquired is used, ISie trainees leam how to apply the knowledge 
they acquired during the two to six weeks inducticm training and work six months or a 
year as apprentices or assistants under the guidance of a skilled extension agent at the 
local level. Babh trainee performs all the various jobs involved in agricultural 
extension work* When his trainer is satisfied that he can perform as an assistant farm 
advisor on his own initiative with minimum direction by a senior advisor, the man is assigned 
to an assistant advisor post in another area.* 

The nature and extent of induction training required to prepare new personnel to carry 
out duties of an assistant extension farm or homo advisor satisfaotorily depends upon the 
kind and amount of pre-service training the individuals may have had. If the new staff 
members have graduated from an agricultural collage or university in agronoiiQr, animal 
husbandry, or another of the fields of agricultural production, or from the general agri- 
culture curriculum, they may need little or no instruction regarding production matters, 
Unless the institution from which they graduated was one of the relatively few that have 
courses in extension teaching methods, these subjects should make up the major part of the 
induction training course. This is the situation in Sthiopia, Lebanon, and Jordan where 
the great majority of the local level farm advisors are employed following graduation from 
secondary level agricultural schools. King Husein Agricultural College in Jordan has 
recently inaugurated a semester course in agricultural extension at the junior college 
level. Some of the secondary agricultural schools in Egypt now have a series of lectures 
on extension work by officials of the extension service as petrt of their pra-servlce 
training* This material is reviewed and supplemented with additional material and topics 
in the induction course of training* 

The curriculum for the six weeks induction training course given in the extension 
training center conducted by the Jordan Agricultural Extension Service illustrates the 
nature and scope of such tradning programs* 
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Jordan Agri cultural Erbension Training Center 
CurriCTilmn for Six Weeks Induction Training Courae 
For New Personnel 

Sabjecis Studied Huiriber of Hours 

jlgricultural production subjects 

Agronon^ 2 

Animal husbandry 2 

Horticulture 2 

Plant protection 2 

Farm machinera^' 2 

Sctension methods 

Extension objectives » philosophy, organization, 

program plemning, teaching methods, evaluation 40 

Audio visual aids ^3 

Extension youth clubs 3 

Recreation for youth club members 5 



Education 

Adult education 
Health education 
National education 



Supporting subjects 

Agricultural industries * 
Cooperatives 
Library science 
Reports 

Total periods in classroom courses 124 
Field work and practice under stti)ervision 10 days 

Relatively little time is devoted to farm production subjects because the men have 
at least three years of study of these subjects in the secondary agricultural school. 
Ihe main job of the tz«ining center is to give the new agents training in effective methods 
of teaching the subject natter they learned in the agricultural school • As they progress 
in their work as assistant extension agents in an assigned tendtory, they will have 
refresher courses of a few days, a week or longer to up-date their knowledge and sfcLlls in 
various lines of farm production^ 



8 

14 
3 

2 
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Inr'Servioe Training ^ 

Broadly speaking, in-servioe training includes all forms of "training for profeseional 
extension personnel during their period of employment by the extension service « It loay 
involve hoth on-the-job training and training while away from the job on educational leave. 
There are numerous forms of on-the-job training whereas most educational leave is spent at 
an institution of higjier leaiTiing in post-graduate study which leads in due course to a 
diploma or an advanced degree* However, extension personnel who do not have their bachelor 
of science degree are not eligible for a post-graduate degree* They may wortt: fcra bachelor 
of science degree, take diploma courses in various aspects of extension work, or study in 
various refresher and summer school courses* 

Of the nuroerouB forms of this kind of training only the more important will be discussed* 
Annual Staff Conference 

The extension service in most states of the United States holds an annual conference 
of all the professional staff members* Some of these conferences continue for an entire 
work week* In other states they begin Tuesday morning and end Friday afternoon or 
evening to allow the local personnel time for travel from and to their posts* Generally, 
the conference is held at the state university where the director and adminietrative staff 
have their offices* Uiis permits using members of the teaching staff of the university 
as speakers* 

The program for such conferences generally has four parts* IRie first consists of 
discuasion of administrative matters and policy cjuestions which the administrators believe 
are preferable to present to the staff in person in order to avoid misunderstandings and 
to permit questions to clarify any points that may not be clear* The second aspect aims 
to inspire the men and women taking part in the extension programs and to give them a 
broader vision of the importance of their work* They return to their posts with renewed 
zeal and belief in themselves, farm people, the program in which they are working, and 
democratic action in rural communities* 

A third emphasis deals with subjects related to more effective extension teaching* 
In addition to considering in5>rovements in well established methods, speakers discuss 
various subjects which will help extension workers to understand and motivate people* 
They may present the findings of a recent research study in rural sociology which will 
give extension greater appeal and ufiefulness to farmers and their families* A professor 
of p^hology may present ways of attracting more farm people to participate actively in 
the local extension program* Bctension personnel may need instruction in the special 
techni<iues of radio and television oonanmi cation* 

Bie conference program usually includes training in the latest rural developments 
such as cooperatives, rural electrification and telephone service projects whioh concern 
farm women as well as farm men* Ken agents and women agents hold separate sessions for 
certain subjeots, suoh as animal and orop production, farm management, home improvement, 
nutrition and foods, child care, and clothing* Q%e extension specialists and research 
personnel in these vaxdous subject areas usually present the topics of these sessions* 

There is not enou^ time during an annual conference covering so many and so varied 
subjects for thorough study of subject matter* Con»o<iuently, only new developments are 
explained briefly* Technical subjects are dealt with in more detail in training sessions 
held in the areas where the topics are of greatest importance in the extension program* 



1/ Oordon E* Ward - Professor of Agricultural Boonomlos, Faculty of Agricultural 
O Sciences, Amsrioon Univsrsity of Beirut, Lebanon* 
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Local Area Gaining SesaiopB 

TSiiB term is used to cover any kind of training of local level personnel lasting from 
half day to a week and conducted within an area where the particular subject matter is 
applicable. A half day training conference laay he held in a livestock producing area 
when a new government regulation is to go into effect regarding testing milk cattle for 
contaglcnis abortion. The agricultural cxtansion workers in the territory around a central 
market town to which travel for them is convenient a3?e called to a meeting in that town. 
The govewuoent veterinary officer is on hand to explain the regulation, what is to be 
done, why it has to be done, how the regulation will be carried out, and the educational 
role to be played by the local extension personnel. The district extension supervisor 
stresses what the agents are exp?^cted to do in the program* ThB livestock extension 
specialist explains ways of teaching fanners about the test, and how to use the test to 
build up a disease-free herd. 

Short Courses 

As the name indicates, the period of time extends throu^ one or two weeks, whereas, 
refresher courses continue for a month or Icmger. Generally, short courses and refresher 
courses are given on the campus of an educational institution, such as a secondary agri- 
cultural school, an a^ cultural institute, an agricultural college, or an extension 
training center. The distinguishing feature of a short course is that it concentrates 
intensively upon one subject and important supporting topics. It may deal with milk 
production and cover housing, breeding, feeding, controlling common disease, and the 
management of animals and the dairy enterprise. In addition to the extension dairy 
specialist, other specialists from the research station present the finding J from studies 
of various aspects of the production of milk. Suggestions are offered regarding how 
farm advisors can use the information gained in the short course for teaching farmers 
improved practices in producing milk* 

Befresher Courses 

Refresher courses usually extend for four to six weeks and cover the supporting 
subjeots as well as the main theme such as broiler production, or a broader subject such 
as extension education methods* 

The curriculum or program of study for a six-week refroBher course given to district 
agriculttiral assistants" in SsceaweOc in the spring of 1962 illustrates this type of in-service 
training* The course included both technical cuad extension subjects grouped as follows t 

1. Otechnioal subjects - rubber, pepper, rice, fruit tree management, inland 
fislieries, pest control, land tenure, and home eoonomicB. 

2. Ettension subjects - personal contacts, programs, records and reports, 
photography, operation of projectors, drawing and compooitioin of visual aids, 
country dancing and party ^uees. 

The 11 agricultural assistants selected to attend the courBa nere chosen from among 
the superior performing assistants who hadt 

— Mequate practical experienoe in the field* 

- Skill in human relations with his colleagues and the public* 



- Intelligence to leaxn new ideas and to think* 

- Ability to handle an increasing measure of «sponsibility for the leadership, 
O , advising, and supsrvisiote of junior personnel, and maintaining proper two--way 

ERJC oonwmni cation between tham and the agricultural officer* 
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Bie ccmrso ttas divided into thro© main parte as follows: 

Orientation in extension eduoationi 24 to 30 April, 
Erfcension Training Center | T^rat, 

Instruction was given in tlie principles and methods of agricultural 
education* After brief orientation and motivation, the basic 
extension coarse nomally given to junior agricultural assistants and 
home demonstrators was condensed into a hi^Oy intensive week of theory 
and methods* 

Field practice, 1 - I9 May 

Doing the work of a junior agricxaltural assistant in extension in 
live hereto unworked village connunitieB in tee i8 of two or three* 
Bach team was visited twice for consultation and advice during 
this period* 

Part i.a. Review of field practice, 21 - 26 May, Ectension Training Center, OSarat* 

A guided review of the throe weeks practical experience was followed 
by a study of the duties of a district agriculttiral assistant and 
instruction in his extension responsibilities, including practical 
supervision and leadership of extension teams in the field* 

Part 3#b* Winding up training, 28 May - 1 June, Sarawak Civil Service 
'Braining Center* Kuching* 

Instruction was given in supervision, pub7,ic relations, and in 
files and filing* 

OSie agricultural assistant's evaluation of the course showed that the phasing of 
instruction and practice, first in the extension Job and secondly in the job of supervising 
extension, was about ri^t for officers of their experience* The three-week assignment 
at village level was a valuable and, on the whole, enjoyable experience and a neoessazy 
preliminary to the supervision of workers at village level* 

(graining Courses 

Extension services in various parts of the world arrange and conduct in-service 
training courses according to the needs of their personnel* In New York Stats in the 
United States for example, the extension service engages young men and women who have 
recently graduated from the college of agriculture and the college of home econcwdcs* Pew 
if apy have studied formal courses in agricultua^al ioctension methods* After a brief 
period of two weeks of induction training dealing mainly with explanations regarding the 
organisation and funotionlng of the extension service and how they are expected to work as 
' assistant agents in training, they are sent to their posts for apprentice training for six 
months to a year* One of the i^quiremeats for new agricultural agents is that during each 
of the first three years on the extension servtoa staff, they will spend three weeks each 
summer studying extenaion methods and the subject matter regarding farm production, farm 
management, and other sub^Jdots important in the area where they are serving* They learn 
to see clearly the connection between what they are learning in the classroom and the 
problems that farmers and homemakers have been bringing to them in their daily work* 
This makes them take more interest in the training and delve more deeply into the subject 
matter they are studying* 

In countries in the process of building up the extension service it is often necessary 
to employ as farm and home advisors young men and women from the villages^ ©le foimal 
education of such persons may not have gone beyond elementary school* ISiey are started 
on their village assignments in extension work after a two to four-week, period of inductioa 



Part 1* 



Part 2* 
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training* This covers mainly the principal extension methoda to 1)© used in the villages 
to which they are aasigned, ISiey need additional training in both scientific agriculture 
and home econondcs in addition to extensim methcds* 

The curriculum for such an in— service trainii^ course developed by Kr» Gray and 
Miss Loraine Stevens, US/aJ3> extension advisors in Jordan and Professor Gordon Ward of 
the Faculty of Agricultural Sciences of the American University of Beirut to be tau^t 
at the SJB Farm illustrates the extent of the subjects to be included in this type of 
in-*service training project* It was planned to have the course open to local level 
extension workers from Arabic speaking countries with inost of the instruction in that 
language. At the time the training course was planned no comparable training was being 
given in the region* 

Subject Periods of 50 minutes 



Joint Instruction for Men and itfoaen Agents 

Bxtension phllosopfayi goals, objectives 6 

Extension methods, program planning, work schedules 36 

How to work with farm people and help them organize 18 

Touth training projects and club programs 6 

Training local leaders 6 

Bxtension teaching methods 36 

Total hours 108 

Producing and handling milk, making milk products 3 weeks 18 

Poultry production 3 weeks 18 

Vegetable gardening 3 weeks 15 

Flower and landscape gardening 3 weeks 13 

66 

Separate Instruction for Farm Advisors 

Field crop production 3 weeks 15 

Fruit production 3 weeks 15 

Animal production 3 weeks 15 

Plant protection 3 weeks 15 

Total hours 60 

Total instruction hours 234 
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^^j^^^^ Perioda of 50 ndimtes 
Separate Inata^otion for Home Advisora 

Sewlngi loth^ng, and hamdorafts 5 weeks I5 

Home improvement and msuijif^s^nt 3 weeks I5 

Pood preparation ar^d nutrition 3 weeks 15 

Home sanitation and. hygiene 3 weeks I5 



Total hours 60 



Workshops 



A workshop is just what the word implies, a working conference* Participants and 
staff live together at a selected location for one, two, or more weeks. Its distinctive 
featoire is that each participant brings with him a personal professional problem upon which 
he wants to work with the help of the staff • A group project common to the majority of 
the ar^as represented can also be an important part of the sessions in order to train the 
participants to analyse the problem, determine the procedurea to uae in finding a solution, 
secure adequate and current information necessary for the solution, activate an agreed 
solution, and evaluate result 

With these two major objectives, a daily workshop schedule might include the following: 
81OO - 900 A*M* Mscussion groups 

Subject matter content based upon needs discovered by a pre- 
conference survey of the extension workers expected to attend* 

Leaders are extension staff members with special qualifications 
and visiting specialists* 

lOlOO - I21OO Qroup project (general and within the experience of all) 

Developed from start to finish by participants and staff together* 

2i00 - 5jOO P*M* Individual problema 

Each participant works upon the problem he brou^t with him* 
Staff members are available for consultation upon request of an 
individiial* This can be the participant wishing to sit down 
with a staff member or a group of staff members to discuss the 
progress of his work and the next steps to take« 

QtOO ^ 9^30 P.M* General assembly 

1» Opening session to set workshop objectives, procedures, work 
expectancy! to meet and learn the areas of specialty of the 
workshop staff; to stimulate enthusiasm for the opportunity 
to work alone and in groups* 

2* One evening each week for evaluation of the total workshop 

program as it is functioning in all its parts; for determining 
necessary changes in procedure and guidance; for sharing group 
cuid individual results to date* 
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3# One evening each week for an outstanding in&pirational spealcer^ 

4. One evening each week for a recreational program planned and 
conducted by the parti cipa^ate* 

The effectiveness of the workshop depends upon a highly qualified staff ^ a planning 
cosndttee made up of selected workshop staff meisbera and extension workers working at 
least six aonths in advance of the dates set for the workshop^ and preparation hy the 
participants* Should two or three workers select the same urgent problem unknowingly they 
would naturally work upon it together, dividing responsibility for study of individual 
facts of the prxjblem. 

Field Trtps or Tours 

Field trip or tour of successful extension projects, especially result demonstrations 
which show clearly the hi^er output obtained through following recommended improved 
practices, is a valuable teaching device for in-service training of extension agents* 
Seeing what other agents have accomplished helps to encourage the visiting agents^ 

Frequently a field trip or tour is arranged in the country near the place where the 
in-service training program is being carried on» The projects visited should be directly 
related to the topics which are being covered by the lectures and class discussions* 

Sendnare 

Seminars can be arranged for a definite group of agents at a convenient place to 
discuss an important subject of current interest in the extension program such as the 
Japanese method of rice production which gives a substantially higher yield. By scheduling 
meetings every week or every fortnight at some central point for a group of 10-15 agents, 
the training oan take place without the agents being away from their posts too long. The 
sessions should be under the leadership of a well cfualified specialist in the field under 
consideration. He should lead discussions on various aupecte of the subject that the 
members of the seminar have studied througji assigned readings. After the introductory 
material has been covered, each member of the group is assigned one or more topics on which 
he is to prepare a rtport and present it orally to the group at a specified time. IMs of 
itself is good training in the preparation of talks to be given at extension meetings. 

Crtdning by Subject Matter Specialists 

Training of local extension workers in technical subject matter and methods parti- 
cularly effective in relation thereto is a major function of extension subject matter 
specialists. Such training is aooomplished in a variety of ways including: 

- Working with the local extension worker on projects in which hie 
subject matter is involved. 

- Conducting special training conferences and courses in his sub.^ect field. 

- Preparation of pan^hlets, leaflets and fact sheets for use of looal 
extension personnel. 

- Assistance with leader training. 

^ Assistance with extension program planning. 
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!Bie ftxtcnaion spacialis-fc should always bear in mind that the local extension worker 
is the official repMsentative of the extension service in hie area and do nothing to 
injure his prt^stige aj&ong local people# 

Foreign Participant Training 

Manjr developing countries which lack facilities for adec^uate training of extension 
personnel take advantage of participant training prograas offered by the more advanced 
countries* The govemaents of developing countries themselves finance moch of this 
training but also utilize scholarships and fellowships offered hj ?iDf bi-lateral programs 
of technical assistance, foundations and other organizations* 

Only limited numbers of personnel can be trained in this manner* It is expensive, 
few people can be spared from their assignments at one time* Per this and other reasons 
cai^e is essential in selection and prograimning of particip^ts. Ihe following guidelines 
are suggested for the effective use of participant training in furthering the development 
of the extension servicer 

!• lieoide on key positions for which outside training is required and 
assign priority* 

2* Choose participants for selected positions on the basis of demonstrated 
interest, ability and potential contribution after training, as well as 
educational background. Do not provide foreign training as a reward for 
past service* 

3* Be sure that trainees have adequate language ability for the type of 
training offered* 

4« State objective of training clearly and concisely in training programs 
and indicate how training is to be used in developing the Sxtension 
Service* 

5* Secure a commitment from the participant to return to the Extension 
Service for a specific period of time, e*g« two yeau^s, so that his 
improved ability can be effectively utilised* 

6* Provide the paartioipant with assurance that he will not lose seniority 
because of absence for a period of time* 

?• Attrtuige programs to provide training in principles, method of applying 
the principles to the solution of local problems sad how to train others 
upon return to home country* 

8* If possible €Lrrange for participant to be trained as one of a group having 

similar training objectives* Better training can be provided to groups than to 
indlvidTials^and participants gain through an exchange of ideas and 
experiences with participants from other countries* 

9# Request that training be concentrated in one or two locations and avoid 
observation tours if training in depth is desired* 

10# Make specific and definite arrangements for rettiming participants to 
train others in the extension service* Participant training cannot 
usually be justified on any other basis* 
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The International grtanflion Training Ceirter in Hageningeni The N©th«rlanda, offers r 
four wft^Vq tTainiyig prograa each BtuM&er in July and Atigust. It is conducted trf the 
Wageningen University, the Ketherlands Minlertry of Agriculture with the patronage of PAO 
and the Organisation for EconoKic Cooperation and Development, The Center provides "broad 
training in various aspects of extension education in agriculture, and hone economics and 
related fields. The program provides ample opportunity for discussion and exchange of 
ideas aiaong participante from 30 to 40 countries each year* 

Atf icultural Ertension and Rural Bevel opaiept Center , University of Heading, United 
Kingdom - Pour one-year full time courses are tau^t at the Center* There are opportunities 
for suitably qualified graduates to follow courses for hi^er degrees by research (lUPhil. 
and P)ul>«) into hasio aspects cf extension and social development in rural comunities. 

Graduate Study aiai Professional Improvement 

After serving for a period in the extension service, many extension workers feel the 
need for additional academic training, either to improve performance in their present 
positions or to qualify for promotion. Those aspiring to become subject matter extension 
specialiBts will take courses leading to a Master of Science degree in their chosen 
technical field, with additional courses in extension education. Others will concentrate 
on the field of extension education with most of their courses in the social sciences. 
The oourses described in this section are available to those in the latter group. 

Diploma Course in Agricultural Extension 

If an individual can take a year away from his post for specialized training in 
agricultural extension, the University of Queensland in Australia offers a one-year 
residential diploma course. The curriculum includes the following subjects! Number 



Course 

Anthropology 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Rural Sociology 

Community 
Development 

Education 

Comparative 
Extension 

Farm Management 

Public 

Administration 



Practical Work 



Content 

Comparative social institutions group 
Group dynamics, role theory, etc. 
Social struotwe, surveys, statistics, etc. 
Inter-action and communication, value s, etc. 

Methods to bring about change, case studies 

Motivation of adult learning, problem centered 
teaching, role of extension workers 

Organization and administration in Australia, 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand, USA, etc. 

60 hours lectures and flO hours practical 

Public administration science, sociology of 
administration, operation of controls, external 
relations, case studies, etc, 60 hours lectures 
and 30 hours seminars 

One vacation spent interviewing, leading 
disoiisaions with farm oonnunities 

Training in speaking and writing, radio, 
television 



of Hours 
30 
20 
30 
90 

30 

90 

60 
140 



90 



100 



20 
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Soaamr School Studjy 

It is general policy in the Xhsited States to encourage cotmty extension workers to 
tajce extension etacation courses dnring the sunmer school seseionc at agricultural tauver- 
sities* Usually the courses studied carry university credit toward the Kaster of Science 
degree or the Master of .Agricultural Education degree* After studying at sunnier school 
for several yearsy some fann and home advisors obtain educational leave to spend a term or 
semester at the university to OOTiplete the requirements for the advanced degree* 

Study for Advanced degree 

Bie tiiae required in study for an advanced degree in extension education beyond the 
Bachelor of Science degree, or its equivalent, refjuires from <me to two years for the 
Kasters degree and two to three years beyond the Master of Science or Iflaster of Education 
degree to oo3;iplete the re<iuirements for the PhD or Doctor of Education. For the Master 
of Science degree, the number of courses recjuired can ordinarily be completed in one 
academic year provided the student has previously passed the pre-requieite courses* 
Generally a period of three to six months is required to do the research and write the 
thesis* Some candidates for the Master of Science degree In extension education complete 
their course work at the university and return to their posts to do the research study 
planned with their faculty advisor and write the thesis* 

Two examples of courses of study for thic advanced degree illustrate the kinds of 
subject matter to be covered* 

!• Pniversity of Missouri t USA 

The master of science degree at the University of KLssouri Colixmbia requires 
a minimum of 32 semester credit hours* Of these, at least 16 must be at the 
400 level or above* A semester credit hour is one hour of instruction per week 
in one subject for one semester of 18 weeks dtiration* A student is permitted to 
eani no more than 8 credit hours throu^ off-campus or correspondence courses* 
Th0 program must be completed within a period of eig^t years and must be completed 
with 8056 of the grades being B or better* 

An advisor is assigned to each stulen^ and guides him in the selection of courses 
for his program of study* An attempt is made to plan each program in line with 
the student *s needs and job aspirations* Courses for the study program are chosen 
primarily from the departments of Ebctension 8ducation, Regional and Comnounity Affairs, 
Rural Sociology, and from the College of £Sluoation* In soms oases stiidents ma^r 
take technioal agricultural subject matter if this seems desirable* 

nie master* s program is a non-^thesis program, but a special problem written up 
in aresearoh style is required of all students* IVo to four credit hours are allowed 
for the research depending upon the details of the project* All students must pass 
a comprehensive written and oral examination near the end of their period of study* 

Courses in Extension Eduoation whioh are suggested and taken by most students 
include Fundamentals of C<Mammication, Principles and Prooedures in Extension 
Caching, Fundamentals of Extension Teaching of Adults, Program Development and 
firaluation, and Speoial Researoh Problems* 

2* Amerioan University of Beirut t Lebanon 

A total of 36 semester credit hours of work are required for the Master of 
Science degree in Extension Eduoation* Writing of an acceptable thesis dealing with 
a z^searoh study regarding some aspect of agrioulttiral extension counts for 6 credits* 
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Approximately two-thirds of the remaining 30 credit ehcnild be in the major subject 
eirea of extension aaad th^ balance in the minor. Usually 9 credit hours are earned 
in the minor field. A cortmittee of the Faculty of Agricultural Sciences guides th« 
student in planning a program of study covering subjects which will help prepare him 
for the work he will undertake following graduation, holders of the Bachelor of Science 
degree in agriculture, or its equivalent, who have studied undergraduate courses in 
extension work, education, rural sociology and agricultural economicB usually can 
complete the reciuirements for the Master of Science in one aoader.iic year of course 
work plus about six months to do the research for and write a thesis. 

Students who have not studied foundation courses in these fields generally 
require two academic years to complete the requirements. They devote the inters- 
vening sunmer to field research, collecting data and information for their thesis. 
IRie subject areas for inclusion in the program of study for the Master of Science 
degree are given below. 

American University of Beirut 
Pa-^vLty of Agricultural Cciences 

Program of Study for MS in Agriooltural Ertension 
Be(|uireraents 

1. Courses in the major field of extension education 
selected fron among the f ollowingt 

Methods of extension education 

Comparative extension methods 

Organisation and administration of an extension service 
Personnel training and administration 
SeminGir in agricultural extension 
Audio-^sual aids 
Psychology of education 
Social psychology 

Seminar in education and social change 
Cultural anthropologj' 
Rural social orgajiization 
Rural community development 
Applied rural sociology 

2. Courses in the minor field are to be selected from amongi 9 

Agrioulttiral econoodcs 
Rural sociology 
Q Agricultural education 
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Requiraments Ci*editB 
Eduoation 

Animal and hortiotilture production 

Soils and irrigation 

Food technology and nutrition 

3« (Thesis reporting on original research in some aspect 6 
or phase of agrioultiiral extension 



Toial credits for the MS Degree 36 

PhD Degree in Extension Eduoation 

The PhD degree in extension eduoation is granted 'by only a limited number of universi- 
ties* In the United States but four Land-Orant Universities offer this texnlnal degree, 
Cornell University of New York State | Ohio State Ihiiversltyi University of Hisconsini and 
Oklahoma .Agricultural and Mechanical Tfaiversity* Affiliated with departments of agri- 
cultural education at Goraell and Wisconsin are special institutes dealing with agricultural 
extension education* At Cornell there is the Comparative Extension Education Program 
which offers a special program for graduate students from developing countries and for 
jkmerlcan Extension personnel concerned with extension programs in various countries under 
the us/aid program* The National Bxrbension Training Center sponsored by the United States 
Federal Extension Service for advanced training of extension personnel is connected with 
the Department of Agricultural and Extension Education of the University of Wisconsin* 

Comeli University Program of Study for Ph* D* in Extension Education 

The Qraduate School provides extensive flexibility in course requirements for the 
Ph« D* degree* Ihe granting of the degz^e is based upon the recommendation of a committee 
of faculty members formed to guide each student in a program of study fitted to his particular 
Interests and needs* The c<»namlttee recommends the student for the degree when it is 
satisfied with his Etccompllshments in course study and in writing a dissertation based on 
original research* 

The graduate faculty considers study on the university campus essential* Each 
candidate for the Ph* De degree must earn six units of residence beyond the 3*3* | each 
term representing a unit* If a student cannot remain in residence oontinuouslyi he must 
^PPly fo^ ^ leave of. absence* All requirements for the degree must be completed within 
10 years after the date of first registration as a candidate* 

Candidates for the doctorate must offer themselves for examination in one major 
subject and in two minor subjects* The following graduate courses are especially designed 



for extension education students* 

Courses Semester Credits 

The Gooi>erative Srtension Service 3 

Administration and Supervision of Cooperative 
Bxtension Prograas 3 

Designing Programs of Developmental Change 3 



Technology 



3 
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Courses 



Semester Credits 



Special Studies in Extension Education 



2 



Seminar: 



Comparative Extension Education Systems 



Seminar: 



Implementing Extension and Community Development 
Programs in Developing Countries 



Seminar: 



Current Problems and Issues in Extension Education 



2 



Adult Education 



2 or 3 



Seminar: International Agricultural Development 



0 



Candidates for etdvanced degrees normally study courses totaling 12 to 15 credit hours 
per term. Upon completion of the program of study of course work set by the student 
committeei he is given a comprehensive examination by members of the committee. Most of 
the examination is oral# When the student has completed his dissertation to the satis- 
faction of his thesis advisor, he is examined regarding his research and his findings by 
the committee. Upon satisfactory performance in these examinations, the committee recommends 
him to the Graduate School for granting him the degree ♦ 

National Training Centers ^ 

TM.S refers to national extension training centers or seminarB organized with the 
assistance of FAO or some other aid agency. Such training centers are generally held in 
countries where agricultural extension is still in the early steige of development, and 
training in extension is offered for the first time. The training is generally designed 
for extension workers at the national level or the provincial level or both. After receiving 
the training, they can in turn organize similar short courses for extension personnel at 
a lower level. The advantage of having such a national extension training center is that 
a large number of nationals in positions of leadership can be tra:xned at one time under 
local conditions. 

The success of a national extension training center requires thorough preparation and 
satisfactory arrangements, which are briefly discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Objectives of the Training Center 

Who \ri.ll be the trainees? What is their educational backgrovmd? How much experience 
did they have in agricultural extension work, and what is the natuw of it? What will 
they be expected to do after receiving the training? These are scMne of the qniestions that 
must be answered before a suitable training program can be worked out for the center. 

Size, Location and Duration 

For the convenience of discussion , the center should bo kept at a reasonable size, not 
exceeding 40 participants, and they should be seated in a round table formation. Should 
more people need to be trained| they can be divided into two or more separate classes | held 
in succession^ 



\J C.W. Chang - Agricultural Adviser, Asia and the Par East Region, PAD 
Bangkok, Thailand. 
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Wherever possible, the training center should be located at a regular training insti- 
tution such ae an agricultural college or an etgri cultural school, in the hope that the 
training institution vdll offer such short term training courses by itself, after gaining 
this experience t If accommodations permit, the trainees and instructors should live 
together thus providing more opportunity for personal contacts. 

Depending upon the level of the trainees, the training center may last from two to 
three weeks. If it is too long, it will be difficult to maintain a high level of interest, 
nor is it possible for a group, of high level people to be away from their jobs too long. 

Courses of Study 

The training center may be devoted entirely to the area of "how to teach". This may 
include such subjects as Extension Education or Comparative Extension Farmers' Organization 
and Leadership Training; and Extension Teaching Methods and Teaching aids. Or the train- 
ing center may also include two or more subjects from the technical fields or the area of 
"what to teach"c Then such subjects as Seed Multiplication and Distribution, Fertilizer 
Use, Insecticides, Farm Management, Marketing, and Farm Mechanization may be added. Having 
subjects of both areas included in the training program will make the training more meanings 
ful and substantial. However, the major emphasis should be laid on "how to teach". 
Technical subjects can be offered any time for one or two days when the need arises. 

Village Surveys and Program Planning 

For this purpose a village of 50 to 100 farm families should be selected in the 
neighborhood of the training center so the trainees can make a general survey or several 
special surveys, during the training period. All the instructors of the center will need 
to visit the village beforehand, and decide on the nature and the scope of the surveys to 
be undertaken as a part of the training program. By proper arrangements, all the surveys 
oan be finished in one day. During the next two class periods of two hours each, the 
information thus gathered can be tabulated and written in report form by the groups of 
trainees who conducted the survey. The i.nstructors will go over their drafts, and piece 
them together to form a complete report for the village. Then one morning session should 
be set aside toward the end of the training center for discussion on program planning, based 
on the sTirvey findings. Trainees selected for the purpose may act the part of village 
elders. At this meeting, the extension education instructor should play the role of an 
extension supervisor. After explaining the purpose of the meeting, he will call on the 
leaders of each survey group to report on their survey findings, as if they were village 
level workers. This will be followed by a general discussion in an effort to define the 
problems, decide on objectives, and to suggest measures for improvement. If the director 
of agricult\ire and some of his senior research and extension officers are present, they 
should be asked to comment on the recommendations and suggestions reached. If the discussion 
is well planned and well conducted, it can be finished in one morning session. This should 
be the climax of the training course. As a result of their active participation in making 
the surveys, reports and discussion trainees learn how to proceed with their work, and 
appreciate the value of the training. 

The village under survey should be made a pilot village for demonstration and training 
purposes and the conduct of an on-going extension program. Otherwise, villagers will 
receive no benefit from their cooperation. 

Involvement of the Trainees 

It is important to involve villagers in program planning and program implementation, 
to make sure that the program is based on their needs and interests. Similarly, the 
trainees should be represented in the staff meetings of the training center, so their views 
can be expressed, and to assure that the instruction is adjusted to their capacities and 
r<^mH T^ments. 
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AKarding Gertif icates 

It is a good practice to give public recognition to the participants for worthwhile 
achievements. Awarding of certificates signifying satisfactory completion of the training 
course serves this purpose* 

Evaluation should be undertaken periodically and at the end of the training program. 
IJhis will s^rve several purposes. First periodic evaluation will guide the staff in 
adjusting and improving the prograin frcnn day to day according to the reaction of the 
participants. Secondly a terminal evaluation will provide information useful in improving 
future training centers. Finally and most important it will serve as a demonstration to 
the trainees on the use of the evaluation process in extension teaching. 

Career Development !Basks 

The Individual as a Unit 

In recruitment and selection of extension personnel for employment! P^y close 
attention to an individual's background and previous training. Once we have employed a 
personi however, we tend to lose him in the group and forget about training him as an 
individual* 

If we want efficient training, we will examine the individual's previous training to 
find areas in which he is strong or weak* The transcript of college credits can be our 
tool for trying to understand the individual's previous background aad experience. The 
information on strong points or gaps in previous training can be used to eliminate some 
agents from certain kinds of training altogether and for grouping others in order to provide 
training. Job descriptions, personal inventories of training needs, or performance 
evaluations are other tools for determining an individual's need for training. 

This is one aspect of the Unit Approach. Now let's tiim our attention to another. 



Cetreer Stages as Units 

He have given a good deal of thought to the first year's training for new workers. 
It might be said that we pooir all we know into employees in the first year and then we 
repeat this same 'dose' over and over throughout the career life cf the worker. In contrast, 
we need to thiiak of the natoiral stages in an extension career and determine the type of 
training appropriate to workers at each stage. 

From a study of human development processes we know that the child study scientists 
working in this field speak of the 'developmental tasks' of children and youth. They have 
identified these tasks as: 

1. Accepting one's physiqcue. 

2. Achieving new relations with playmates of both sexes. 

3. Aohieving emotional independence of parents and other adults, etc. 



/ Expert from "Career Development Tasks" ER & T-91 prepared by Maiy L. Ceilings, 
Bctension Training Branch, Federal Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. USA# 
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There are these three and six other tasks, making a total of nine developmental tasks^ 
These tasks the scientists have identified by thinking back over their own lives, by 
questioning boys and girls to find out what their principal interests and ooncems are, by 
observing boys and girls to find out what their goals ore, and by analyzing the values of 
our American society* Those who have studied in this field of human development speak of 
children 'working on' one task or another at certain stages of their development* 

Borrowing this concept, we con apply it to an extension career* Bach extension worker 
has career developmental tasks to do, each must grow in the career he has chosen, each nmst 
work on the tasks one at a time; or do all of them at once if he has the courage to do so, 
though some tasks are more appropriate at one stage of the career than at another. Then, 
secondly, training should be geared to help agents undertake each task in sequence at the 
stage of his career when each is appropriate* 

What axe these career developmental tasks? Without the benefit of scientific 
experimentation or study in this area, we can only surmise that there are six tasks* 

• 1* Establishing one's self in job performance 

The new worker must first find a plaoe for himself in the county and prove to 
himself that he personally can perform the teaching function assigned him, 
Hcj must show himself and others that he can make personal contacts with lay- 
people and be accepted by them} he must show himself that he can interpret 
scientific information and apply what he learned in school in a good demons trac- 
tion; speak to groups in public meetings and over radio; write news articles 
that are printed in the papers and road by people he may never know personally. 
He must show himself that he cannot only plan for his own activities but can 
direct the work of a secretary and other office staff in an efficient way. 
This is his first task* If we accept this as the first task then the new 
worker training should be focused solely, or almost exclusively, on the worker 
himself as a performer, 

2* Achieving team status 

Close on the heels of the first task, the extension worker learns how to 
make himself a member of the team of county and state extension workers. The 
USDA News Letter recently quoted BMWster Jennings' words on teamworki 'Han's 
greatest discovery is not fire, or the wheel, or i;he internal combustion engine, 
or atomic energy, or any1;hing in the material world. It is in the world of 
ideas* Man's greatest discovery is teaanwork by agreement*" 

Teamwork, at times, seems harder to achieve than the secret which unlocked 
the process of controlling atomic energy* In this second stage of his development, 
the extension worker must come face to face with the fact that he can no longer 
think of himself as a solo performer but as a member of a team* He must begin to 
identify himself in his own mind with other phases of extension work than his own. 
He must recognize his obligation to develop as much understanding and appMciation 
for the work of those in agriculture, home economics, or 4-H Club work, as the 
case might be, even as nmch concern for the success of other staff rwmbers in 
these other phases of the work, as for his own* 

This is not achieved by an hour's talk at an induction training conference. 
It comes about the hard way— by repeated opportunities in training sessions and 
in day-to-day activities to develop a feeling for 'our' program and 'we county 
staff members'. Some personnel never learn this task. Our second task in 
training, developing teamwork, is one of our most important tasks. 
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3. Achieving organization mindedbfieBS 

Extension work has built up an enviable reputation for organizational ability^ 
At great expense of human evergy and even in staff tumoveri perhaps, we have 
built this reputation and this organizationt Learning to build and work through 
a lay organization^ though it is complicated, has been for some of our personnel 
relatively easy. They leam it in the first 2 or 3 years of employment. Some 
never leam it though they may stay on the job many years. These latter persons, 
perhaps, have the wrong 'role perception'. This term is used quite a bit these 
days, meaning the images a person has in his own mind of what he wants to believe 
about himself and his job and what he we.nts others to see in him. Some agents 
see themselves as servants of the extension organization and go about doing endless 
chores for it. They are never able to take a step back and allow leaders |to 
learn by doing,' to make their own mistakes, to do their own thinking, to give 
guidance but not direction, to draw people out, not tell them what to do. 

This thirxi task is one of setting members of our groups free and helping them 
to become effective and responsible leaders in the extension organization. This 
seems simple enough. Yet the first career task of learning to perform themselves 
makes some agents continue to think of themselves as 'the indispensable man.' 
They can never cease to be the organizer themselves and train leaders to become 
the organizers, to work ihrou^ leaders instead for leaders. 

In our training of agents in organization and leadership development and in 
program planning we have not grounded all agents thoroughly on techniques for 
building a sound, effective, self-perpetuating organization. This is the reason 
that some county extension organizations fold up when experienced agents are 
replaced by new workers or when leaders move out of the county. With rapid 
turnover, stability for extension work comes through the leaders, not the agents. 
We need to think through more carefully what sort of training is needed to help 
agents leam the task of organizing and conducting their work in such a way that 
leaders are involved more and agents less in mending * organizational fences. • 
We need to think more of procedures that are used to get county organizations to 
plan for their own program and for their own expansion, to rotate leadership 
responsibilities, to use past leaders to train incoming leaders for program 
planning and to work out contacts with other agencies, to name only a few organi- 
zation •fence mending' jobs that need to be done by leaders, not agents. 

Perhaps we try to teach these things too soon in the career of immature 
agents and we got poor results or complete defeat. Then we allow experienced 
agents to get in the rut of being work horses for their county organizations. 
Surely there is a way to analyze what the training for this developmental task 
is and provide it at the time when it is appropriate and will be understood and 
applied. 

4« Becoming management-conscious 

Closely allied to the previous career tasks is the fourth one, to become 
management conscious. Some of our workers are so pressed for time that they 
are literally a menace to recruitment of new workers. With the growing pressures 
of the job, they lose control of their own destiny, s&orifioe their serenity, and 
give way to self-pity. ALl agents are equal in one thing, the amount of time 
given them to do the job. That some of them are more affective than others is 
due in large part to management. The poor manager can inherit from his predecessor 
a good extension program and wreck it. Many of our agents have had little 
opportunity in college to leam the principles of management as applied to timei 
or anything else. Business experience, perhaps, has contributed to preparation 
in time management, but this is not a guaranteed bonus from such experience. 
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He are tiding to teach management to farm and home development familieet 
The eame decieion-maJdng prooeBs needs to be used in considering the profeBSional* 
use of time* The new worker's job is to find something to put into his time 
schedule; the experienced worker's task is to decide what to take out# 

When pressures begin to mount, training can be directed toward helping the 
agent analyse the whole job, decide on important things to do, set up procedures 
for meeting different sorts of demands on his own timet attack each job directly, 
arrange good sequence (doing most important things first), delegate jobs and 
train helpers, and analyse his own personality to better understand how to adjust 
his work order if he is a •slow starter* or an 'ea^y tirert* 

In his role as an educator, the agent must adjust himself to the slow 
process of working throu^ others at the pace they can learn. In this role as 
an executive the agent must learn to regulate his own activites so as to produce 
with reasonable cost of time, according to a design or plant The latter role 
requires that he know something about management but even more that he believes 
that he is, at least to some extent, master of his own fate when it oomes to time 
use and a decision maker, not simply a victim of his jobt 

Aohievin^ a professional attitude 

Hie fifth development task is one that is assumed when the agent takes a 
professional job, i.et, to become truly a professional in attitudes* But it 
takes time to achievot If the extension worker has a professional attitude he 
not only thinks of what he gains from being classed as a professional but of what 
he contributes to professional standing for the Cooperative Extension Service* 
To be classed as a professional, workers must accept for themselves the characte- 
ristics of a profession, such ast 

- a long period of specialized, preparation or tredning, 

- a code of ethics which governs individual behavior, 

- hi^ work standards, 

- willingness to accept responsibility for one's own actions, 

- a self-administered organization, etc* 

To be truly professional, an extension person must take am experimental 
attitude toward his work* He must develop insatiable curiosity as to what works 
and why# He must search continually for the better way, see extension work as 
an intellectual adventure — requiring ingenxdty and initiative in meeting the 
succession of problems which constitute the day's work* He will go out after 
more training for the personal satisfaction of acquiring more knowledge and for 
the privilege of associating with the ^at ideas of the world, not solely for 
the extrinsic values of promotions, selary increase and the like* 

Making way for one's own replacement s 

The sixth and last career developmental task perhaps is making way for one's 
own replacements. In a certain sense, each experienced worker who has been given 
an assistant at that point in his cawer may be faced with this task. This is 
something that the profosaional taow which is much like the situation that the 
first child goes through on the advent of the second, third, and fourth child* 
Tet we associate this experience more generally with the 'about-to-be-re tired' 
person* 
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It is a hard task for some of our personnel • It requires that they 
•move over'*— BO to epeak~in the plaoe of affeotion of oounty people and state 
worker 01 igive up some of the preferred parte of the joh and watoh someone alse 
do "their" job in a different, or even a better way» If personnel learn this 
task of adjustment well, they not only give over some things to the new worker, 
they make the way smoother for the new worker to develop and do a better job 
than has been done before* Some of our personnel do this exoeedingly well and 
become excellent trainer agents* Others do this task with reaentment| jealousy, 
and bitterness* But oome it must to all personnel* Surely training oan help 
to make the learning of this task easier and less painful* 
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Section V • IMTBRNATIONAL COOPERATION AND RBUTIONS 

Chapter 13 

INTESNATIOHAL ASSISTANCE IN EXTENSION DEVELOPMENT 



International cooperation in agrioultiiral develoianent had its beginning with the 
eetablishjnent of the Institute of Agrioulture in 1903* TLiu was the forerunner of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United NationaCFAo), the major preaent-dey 
inter-governmental organisation devoted to agriculture* Prior to World War II i onljr the 
acre advanced countries of Buropei North Amerioay Australia and New Zealand had agricultural 
extension or advisory services. Shortages of food, fiber, rubber and other strategic 
materials focused attention on agricultural production in less-*developed countries during 
World War II» Following the war, food was the critical nsed in war-torn countries and 
throu^out the world yil\wB population was expanding at an alarming rate* nie technically 
advanced nations recognized a need and an obligation to assist less-advanced countries to 
expand food production and help the masses of rural people attain a higher level of livings 
They recdlzed that peace and stability ociad not be achieved while large segments of the 
world's population were hungry. Furthermore, they realized that disparity of incomes 
between the people of advanced and leas-advanced countries restricted trade and limited the 
prosperity of both. With 60 to 80 percent of the people engaged in the production of 
inadequate supplies of food in the backward countries, economic development required that 
high priority be given to modernizing agriculture* 

Low agricultural productivity in the less-advanced countries stems from many 
causes and modernization of agriotiLttire requires the marshalling of ma^y resources to solve 
these problems* But when these resources are made available. Improved production depends 
upon changes in farming practices of millions of primary producers* Since it is a 
function of agricultural extension to induce rural people to adopt improved farming 
practices, a part of the technical assistance effor-^ is directed to the establishment and 
strengthening of extension services* 

Objjectlves of International Assistance in Extension 

The primary object of technical assistance in agricultural extension is to help 
nations develop and strengthen rural extension educational services thus contributing to 
Improved levels of living in rural ccmmunltias, food and fiber production to meet the needs 
of ejpandlng world populations, bxA agricultural, eccnonic and social development of the 
countries involved* It is hoped that accomplishment of this objective will stren^^hen 
dtfaooratlc self^-gcvernBent in developing countries, relieve tensions caused by disparity of 
opportunity between classes and between people of different countries, and contribute to 
world stability and peace* 

Technical usistance In extension, as extension education itself, is built on the 
principle of self-help* No foreign agenpy can establish an extension service and operate 
it effectively on a continuing basis* Like other institutions, the extension service must 
develop to fit the cultures and other enviz^nnental conditions of each coxuxtry* An 
extension servioa established with foreign tedhnloal and/or economic assistance must 
eventxudly stand on its own feet and justify the expenditure of resources required for its 
operation throu^ its contribution to rural economlo and social progress* Teohnlo^Jil 
assistance provides a country with knowledge and esperience gaizied in the advanced countries 
largely throu^^ es^erisMntation and trial and error* It is provided on the assisiption 
that period required for development of the service into an effective and eff ioient 
Inst if at ion can tberelqr be shortened* 
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Organigatiorj Rendering Internatioaal Aagiatance 

Economic and. technical aid to agriculttire has flowed from the more advanced to the 
developing countries mainly throu^i l) inter-governmental organizationBi 2) bilateral 
programs of technical assiGrtance; 3) private foundational and 4} chiirchea and other bene- 
volent organizations and institutions* 

Inter-governmental organizations providing technical and/or economic assiatanoe 
include I l/ 

- (Dxe Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 

- Inter-Afflerlcan Institute of Agricultural Sciences of the 

Organization of American States 

- The Colombo Plan 

- World Pood Program 

- World Bank Group 

- Inter-American Development Bank 
European Economic Community 

Bilateral programs of technical or economic assistance are conducted by some fifteen 
countries of Europe, Horth America, Australia and Japan* Isi'ael, the Soviet Union and 
the Peoples* Republic of China also furnish economic aid and technical assistance to a 
number of countries* 

Several private foundations provide assistance to agriculture, mainly in the areas 
of research, training and education* Among those concerned most with agricultural 
extension ere the Ford Foundation, Rockefeller Foiindation and the Kear East Foundation* 

Multilateral aid to agricultural development for the period I96O-66 amounted to 
approximately 1,385 million U*S* dollars* Bilateral assistance from the fifteen countries 
mentioned above in 1965 alone amounted to 1,50? million U*S* dollars* Data is not 
available on the amount of assistance funds devoted to the development of agricultural 
extension services, but in the cases of the United Kingdom's and the United States' bi- 
lateral programs, approximately 20 percent and 19 percent respectively were used in the area 
of agricultural education, research and extension* These were leading countries 
contributing to this area of development* 

Multilateral Technical Assistance 

Types of Assistance Rendered by FAO 

Under its Regular Program, FAO's principal functions are to collect and analyse 
information relating to programs of nutrition, food and agriculture; to recoimnend and 
promote national and international action leading to improvement of agricultural production 
and marketii^; and to furnish such technical assistance as governments may request 2/* 

The permanent staff, in collaboration with short-term consultants, carry out 
fitgricultural research, planning and fact-finding activities, the preparation of statistics 
and studieSf arrangement of conferences, seminars cmd panels* In additiouy FAO administers 
various technical assistance programmes financed l?y the United Nations Development Program 

UNDP) and also in collaboration with bilatei*al agencies such as DANIDA (Denmark), NCXIAD 

Norway) f SIDA (Sweden)* 



1/ Aid to Agriculture in Developing Countries, OEGD, Paris 1968* 

2/ Condensed from Aid to Agriculture in Developing Countries, OECD, Paris, I968* 
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Much of PA0»8 work is conoerrad with education and training in specialized fields - 
fisheries, forestry, nutrition, home economics, etc., as well as all the aspects of general 
a|ricultural education and training. The latter is the responsibility of the AgriciUtural 
Bduoatlott, Extension and Rural Youth Service which liaises with Cooperatives, Land Reform 
and other important institutional aspects of rural development. 

There has been a .iiarked shift in the work of PAO during recent years towards multi- 
disoipliaary and integrated development projects which seek to integrate the various inputs 
received by the farmer credit, extension, farm supplies, market organization, etc. 

It may not be too much of an over-iiimplif ioation to say that without education and 
training, all forms of aid to agriculture are only stop-gape. Fortunately, more and more 
governments and funding agencies are recognising the need for training projects. The 
whole subject was thoroughly studied at the World Conference on Agricultural Education and 
Training, held in Copenhagen in 1970. 1/ The report of this conference is a rich source of 
information on the whole field. Attention should also be drawn to the report on Rural 
Extension in Latin America and the Caribbean (Chiclayo, Peru, 1970). 2/ 

PAO»s current work emphasises the integration of extension and other services to 
farmers with the aim of closely involving the farm family and, particularly, rural youth in 
developing countries. Special emphasis is placed on the strengthening or establishing of 
ftirmer training oentres and their close link with the extension services. Increased 
attention is now being given to noft-formal methods of agricultural education and training 
and the possibilities opened up by the mass media. The following list of activities 
illustrates the types of assistance in extension development and operation provided member 
countries by PAOi 

- Advising member nations on matters related to the planning, implementation 
and development of extension services. 

- Helping to formulate and execute projects for the advancement of rural youth 
programs with special emphasis on the development of youth leadership and 
the greater involvement of youth in agricultural and rural development, and 
cooperating with UN and other organizations in the planning and implementation 
of comprehensive youth projects. 

- Helping to reinforce and expand farmer training systems and to establish 
appropriate systems in coimtries not having such programnes. 

- Organizing and participating in national and international -traininif 
centers and conferences on agricultural extension, rural youth and farmer 
training. 

- Participa^/ion in meetings and training coxirses organized by national aai 
international organizations. 

PAO recognizes ihe tremendous training problem involved if the millions of farm 
families in developing countries are to provide the increasing amounts of food and fibre 
required for their expanding populations. Fundamental to the develojHnent of training 
institutions and programs is a determination of requirements axid policies for trained 
ma]q>ower at the professional and technical levels. PAO is assisting member countries to 
develop and improve the training of professional and technical personnel for extension and 
otner rural services V following means: 

1/ KAO/Daesoo/ILO World Conference on Agricultural Education and Itaiaing, CopeahaMn. 
Bsnurkt July/August 197O, 2 vole. PAO, Rome p'™^ t 

^ ff'rLf*?f"^*'f J^^*"*,^ Wica and the Caribbean, Report of the Taohnioal Coafereaoe 
fJo Rij? Brtension and Rural Touth, Chiclayo, Peru, Hoveaber/December 197O, I50pp 
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- Participation In the programs of International training centers* 

Assisting member natloxis in the planningf preparation and implementation 
of comprehensive faoilitles for technical education and training at all 
levels in food and agriculture* 

- issistlng in the development of curricula on food and agriculture 
flkppropriate to the differing needs of member nations. 

*> Promoting tbs production of teaching materials for agricultural 
education, training and extension* 

- Issuing an annual review of selected developments in agricultural 
education and training "Training for Agriculture". 

- Technical support in assisting member countries to organize national 
training centers for the teaching staff of farmer training centers 
and intermediate-level institutions of agricultural education. 



Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences l/ 

The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences (lAIAS) is a cooperative 
agricultural development agency of the Americas. It is a specialized agen<^ of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) founded in 1943# Its assigned objectives are to 
encourage and advance the development of agricultural sciences in the American Republics 
by strengthening institutions of hij^er agricultural education, research centers, and niral 
development services in the OAS member states. Headquarters of the Institute are at 
San Jose, Costa Rica, with a training and research center at Turrialba and regional ( zone) 
offices in Guatemala City, La Kolina, Peru, and Montevideo, Uruguay. Two regional research 
and training centers have been developed in the zones, backstopped by the Turrialba Center. 

The Institute's contributions to development of extension services in the area 
include! l) training of students in disciplines related to extension education! 
2) assistance to Latin-American Universities in up-grading training, the establishment of 
graduate courses and inter-university coordination of effort; 3) research in rural and 
social sciences, and 4) advisory assistance in agricultural development and agrarian reform. 
More than 300 students have received master's degrees from the Training and Research Center. 
Of these, 40 percent are engaged in university teaching, 45 Percent in reseaich and I5 
percent in rural development and agrarian reform. Over 14,000 professionals from the 
Americas have been trained at the graduate school or throu^ international courses, national 
courses or il^-service training, involving the Institute's staff. 

The Institute has close working relations with other technical assistance agencies 
including contracts with the U.S. Agency for International Development, Atomic Bnergsr 
Commission, and the United Bations Development Program-financed PAO projects. The 
Institute works with the Inter-American Committee of the Alliance for Progress (OIAP), as 
an advisory body* 



1/ Source - International Agricultural Development, No. 39, January 1968. 
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The tforld Bank Ooup l/ 

The International Bank for Reoonstruction and Development and it^; affiliates have 
been giving increasing emphaeie to the financing of projeote in the agricultural field. 
The Bank provides technical aflsistanoe in connection with its lending operations. The Bank 
in cooperation with PAO and the International Coffee Council has underteJcen a major study 
aiming to give guidance to coffee producing countries on how they mi^t best diversify 
their agricultural production. A special mission organized by the Bank made a long-range 
study of experiences with the development of agriculture in tropical countries providing 
"baokgrotmd information useful in the formation of extension and other developmental programs. 

The Bank has come to the conclusion that an integrated approach is necessary for 
agricultural development and is now financing comprehensive agricultural programs involving 
land survey, demarcation and registration of individual farm holdings, farm water supplies, 
agricultiiral research, technical advice to farmers, credit extended through technical 
advisers, farm access roads and the provision of marketing facilities. 



Inter-" American Development Bank 1/ 

The Inter-American Development Bank is an agency created in 1959 by 19 American 
countries. In addition to Ordinary Capital and Special Operations funds, the Bank alministars 
the Social Progress Trust Fund under an agreement with the United States. The'Bank has 
become more heavily engaged in financing agricultural development in Latin America than 
any other development agency. 

The total amount of technical assistance grants to agriculture wm $14.8 million up 
to December 31, 1966* Much of this amount has been ispent to help the implementation of 
projects to develop and strengthen institutions that have received loans. An additional 
S842.OOO has been made available for training and research activities sponsored by the 
Bank. Six loans of % 12.8 million in all have been made for agricultural education and 
training. Five of these loans wBnt to universities to help develop the teaching of agri- 
cultural sciences. The sixth loan was for developing a national center that combines 
teaching, research and extension. 



European Economic Community j/ 

Under its first 5-year endowment of $581 million in 1958, the European Economic 
Coiwmmity exercised only an indirect influence on agricultural development. Iftider its 
second 5-y«ar endowment, its operations are concerned more directly with productive 
operations. By March 1967f oommitments were made under the following categories; economic 
and social investment projects, technical assistance linked with investments, general 
technical cooperation emergency aid, aid to agricultural production and aid to agricultural 
diversification. Aid to agricultural production and diversification amounted to 32^5 of total 
commitments under the secmd fund» 

Technical assistance in the agricultural field takes the. form of prepay acfcory 
surveys, training, supervision and direction of work as well as supply of production 
requisites. Agricultural extension operations are generally restricted to a limited 
aarea with comparable ecological and sociological conditions. They have been found 
most successful within the fipamework of cash crops development, much less so in areas 
of pure subsistence agriculture. 



j/ Source - Aid to Agriculture in Developing Countries CECD Paris, 1968. 
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Assistance Rendered throu^ Bi-lateral Programs of Technical Assistance 

With the exception of the United States, most of the countries giving extension- 
related technical assistance provide it in the areas of research and training. The United 
Kingdom hats provided large scale capital aid for the development of educational institutions 
ranging from agricultural colleges to farmer training centex^^j including the training of 
extension workers* These institutions are located mainly 1^; former colonies and protecto- 
rates. Although operated by the Ministries of Agricult\ire in the recipient countries, the 
United Kingdom fiirnishes many of the technical and administrative staff, 

^ French technical assistance is concentrated largely in the Franc area and consists 
largely of assistance to the governments of former French territories. However, aid to 
other areas, noteably Latin America, is increasing. Research and training institutions 
are the recipients of much of the French technical assistance althou^ community development 
projects receive support in a number of countries. 110 research and training institutions 
in 29 countries received help in ^^66. Large numbers of nationals of cooperating countries 
receive sholarehips for technical training in domestic institutions and in French Universities. 
Approximately 300 Volunteers for Progress with non-university background demonstrate modern 
methods of animal husbandry and production in rural communities of recipient countries. 

Denmark has established demonstration and training farms in Mysore India, Thailand 
and Iran. Agricultural training institutes in Tanzania and Zambia help meet those countries 
needs for trained extension personnel. Denmark supplies experts in a number of agricultural 
fields and provides specialist short course training for technicians. 

The Australian technical assistance program is concentrated in Asia and the South 
Pacific with special emphasis on agricultural research, education and extension in Papua 
and New Guinea. Australia provides training in ^icultural fields to substantial numbers 
of students and technicians. 

The Netherlands is developing a new scheme for the establishment of agricultural 
research and extension services in selected countries* She has long been a leader in 
providing training in tropical agriculture and supplies many experts in extension and 
relaxev^ fields under multilateral programs of technical assistance* 

Japan provides guidance and training in agricultural development at 13 Technical 
Cooperation Centers in India, Cambodia ©nd Pakistan* During fiscal year 1966, 149 Japanese 
a^icultural experts were assigned to less developed countries to carry out research and 
to provide agricultural training and extension services* 

Belgian extension-related technical assistance activities are concentrated largely 
in the Congo, Burundi and Rwanda and involve mainly assistance with agricultural research 
and the training of student s» 

United States Technical Assistance Aotivities 

United States governmental technical assistance activities in a^i^ioultural extension 
are administered by the Agency for International Development and carried on in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Land Grant Universities* Beginning as 
early as 1941, AID and its predecessor agencies have assisted in establishing agricultural 
extension services in more than 70 countries* 

Assistance heis been both technical and economic* Advisers have assist ^sd in the 
organization and operation of extension services* Specialists have been assigned to help 
develop extension work in various technical fields* Grants in aid have helped provide 
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facilities for research^ training' and the conduct of extension activities. As many as 
1,500 technicians and officials have received training in extension or.^anization and 
methods in a single year in the United otates. In addition many thousands of stxidents 
have attended United states universities and technical schools on scholarships and fellow- 
ships. Their training included varying ainounts of extension education. 

United i-^ates technical assistance efforts for the first 20 years or so were directed 
mainly toward institution building; i.e. establishing an extension organization, recruiting 
and training staff and developing related agricultural research aiid teaching institutions/ 
Development of coordinated research and teaching institutions has been carried out largely 
through contracts with Land Grant Universities in the United otates. These institutions 
provided much of the -participant training. 

With completion of the establishment of extension services on an operating basis 
in most cooperating countries emphasis has been shifted from institution building to the 
OTomotion of specific agricultural production programs. Agricultural and home economics 
extension advisor posts have been terminated with the exception of a few countries, mainly 
in Asia and Africa, which got a late start and are still developing an organization. 

Specific U.S, aided agricultural production programs involve greater use of technical 
agricultural specialists. These specialists assist governments with intensive campaigns 
to increase production by introducing hi^ yielding varieties of wheat, rice, maize and 
other crops. Such campaigns recfuire specialists in such technical fields as agronon\y, 
soil fertility, pest and disease control, irrigation and farm machinery. Bat most important 
to their success is the existence in the country of established and operating extension 
services to aarry those progra/ns to the farmers. V/ithout an extension organization those 
campaigns are unlikely to succeed. In the opinion of some officials, U.S. technical and 
financial s-apport of national extension services was withdrawn too precipitously^ Govern- 
ments have been unable to adjust to the added technical and financial burden fast enou^ and 
their extension services have deteriorated in both effectiveness and in staff morale. 



Extension Activities of Private Foundation s 

A*^ advantage of technical assistance by Foundations is that they can concentrate 
their efiorts in those areas not being attended by governmental agencies because of legal 
and political restrictions. As long as they conform to tax legislation governing the 
activities of charitable institutions they have considerable freedom in the use of their 
often quite large resources. Among the largest which concern themselves with agricultural 
and rural development are the Near East Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation and the Ford 
Foundation. 

The Near East Foundation was a pioneer in agricultural education and extension in 
the countries of the Near East and Southern Europe^ Its activities paved the vay for 
present day extension services in Greece, Iran and some other countries. 

The Rockefeller Foundation chartered. in 191 5, started with public health problems 
such as its initial cajnpaign against hookworm in rural areas of Southern United otates. 
Thereafter similar campaigns against hookworm were carried out on six continents and 
29 islands in the '''hookworm belt" that then girdled the globe. 

In 1943 Rockefeller Foundation inaugurated another campaign in cooperation with the 
government of Mexico. Using the techniques of basic genetic research, Foundation scientists 
working with their Mexican colleagues developed varieties of corn and >dieat that would grow 
v^ll in Mexican soils and climate. Since 1943f Mexico has become self sufficient in corn 
and wheat even thou^ its population has risen 60^. The lessons learned in the Mexican 
Agricultural Program have since been carried into other Latin-American countries, Asia and 
Africa. 
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Ford Fouidatlon h&s ooncoxitrated largely upon social researchy education and 
iraisin^; as of ooncarn in tha dcivalopnast of agricultural extension* The conounity 
development prograas of India^ Pakistan and a nuniber of other countriee were aided materiallj 
I37 the training and researcdi ps^ovided by Ford Foundation* Xore recentlyf Ford FouiKiation 
and Eodcefeller Foundation have jointly estahliehed and now operate the International Rice 
Bosearch Institute in '^^e Philippines. The Institute has developed a rice variety 
desorihed in Southeast Asia as the "miracle rica^« This variety produces yields in 
tropical and sob-tropical rice producing regionsy under traditional methods of cultivation 
of up to twice what the farmers are accustomed to. 

The Institute is now concentrating on the training of extension and other specialists 
and tedhniciansd It was found that theM people lacked practical ei^rience and sound 
technical knowledge in such areas as diagnosis of diseaasy identification of insects and 
distinguishing varieties* A two-part program was Inaugurated including lectwes and the 
actual growing of rice and all operations involved throu^out the growing seasons* This 
program resulted in iiqirovemextt of technical knowledge f^om around 30 percent to 90 percent, 
better relationships with farmer 8| greater knowledge of problemsi aixl greater self 
confidence on the part of the teohniciana. As of April 1969f two classes of 30 men each, 
representing most countries of the regioni were in training. The University at Los Bancs 
is collaborating in the training and taking ever --increasing responsibility* An additional 
staff member has been added so that training consultant services may be offered to 
cooperating countries* 

The Foundation proposes to follow up with this training approach at other centersy 
including the International Corn and Wheat Research Center in KexicOf the International 
Institute of Tropical Agriculture at Ibadani Nigeria, and the Tropical Food, Livestock and 
Pasture Center in Venezuela* 

The Foundation coordinates its activities closely with AID, FAO and other public and 
private technical assistance programs* 
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Chapter 16 

PROGHESS IN EXTENSION DEVELOPMENT AND EXPERIENCE GAINED 

Nearly all countries in the world today provide some type of educational service to 
help rural pert>le Itoi re their a/nricultural t>roductivity and to raise their levels of 
livinp. Extension type services in the more advanced countries had their beginning early 
in the present century and in recent decades developed into powerful forces for economic 
and social progress. Kost newly developing countries established their systems of extension 
education since World War II, with assistance from the more advanced countries and inter- 
national agencies. 

Impetus for establishment of extension type services in developing countries has come 
from several sources. The threat of famine has forced governments to take measures to 
expand food production. Social unrest among rural people has made it politically imperative 
to give people assistance in bettering their levels living. Newly independent countries 
have found that agricultural modernization is a firsx step towards economic development 
md freedom from economic dependence upon more powerful and advanced nations. And, finally 
there has come a recognition that rural people, who constitute a majority of the population 
in most countries, have a right to equality of opportunity for advancement and a better 
life. 

With few exceptions, extension education is administered by ministries or departments 
of agriculture. Exceptions include India, Pakir^.an and Korea in which agricultural 
extension is a part of broader programs of community development. Even in these instances, 
ministries of agriculture are usually responsible for techaical support of extension in 
both training of staff tnd in field operations. In Colombia, various federations and 
institutes, as well as ti:e Ministry of Agriculture, conduct extension type programs. 

Another system, involving cooperation between ministries of agriculture and 
universities, patterned after the Land Grant College System of the United States, is 
being developed in some Indian states and in Ethiopia. 

Extension services in developing countries are in widely varying stages of development. 
Latin American countries although independent republics for many years established their 
extension services ifdth outside technical assistance after 1950. Many African countries 
have attained independent status since I960. Prior to independence, government services 
were administered in the main by colonial civil servants. There were few eduo^ited 
nationals and very limit ec training facilities. Thus the newly independent nations were 
faced with the enormous tasks not only of organising a government but simultaneously 
building such institutions as schools and universities to train personnel, research centers 
and the whole infrar-structure required for economic development. Government policies varied 
as to the emphasis on agricultural development and the resources allotted to extension 
education. Cons«-quently, some countries have fairly well established exteiision services 
while others are still operating on a very limited scale. 

In countries where extension services operate within the Ministry of Agriculture, 
organizational stmi^ture varies from, separately organized and staffed extension services 
to the assignment of extension education function to ministry technical personnel along 
with their other administrative, research or regulatory duties. In many countries, the 
extension service has a lisaited field staff but must depend upon technical departments of 
the ministry for specialist support. Often such support is not available when needed. 
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Efforts of development coMntTies up to this time have been largely directed to building 
the infrar-structure of an extension service. This has included: (l) establishing an 
organization, (2) recruiting and training personnel, and (3) developing educational methods 
and techniques appropriate to the socio-economic conditions prevailing in each country. 

Development of an organization has been hindered by lack of an established civil 
service, instability of many governments, especially those in newly independent countries, 
lack of enabling legislation and lack of understanding by political bodies of the special 
nature and requirement of an extension service organization. Consequently, many extension 
services are handicapped by inadequate financial support, frequent changes in administrative 
leadership and fluctuation in levels of staffing. 

Shortage of technically trained personnel is common to all developing countries ♦ This 
problem is being solved in varying de^ee by (l) the concurrent development of agricultural 
schools, colleges and universities, (2) establishing extension training centers as in India 
and some other countries, and (3) supplementing the limited numbers of technically trained 
staff with sub-professionals who work under close supervicion. In many countries the ratio 
of technically trained extension workers to nxuiibers of rural families is 1 s 10,000 or more* 
Progress in extension education is necessarily slow in such situations. 

Educational methods and operating procedures developed for use with farm families in 
the United States and Europe have not always been effective when applied to societies and 
cultures with different traditions, values and levels of education, and under different 
philosophies of civil government • Channels of communication are limited and changes in 
attitude and actions must often be motivated through appeals to different values. 
Research into attitudes, values and methods of inducing change is as yet meager and needs 
to be conducted in each society in ori^.T to improve methods of extension education. 

Agricultural production has been the main thrust of extension services in developing 
countries up to this time with lesser emphasis on the general improvement of rural living. 
Bv^en covmtries such as India, where the policy has been one of carrying out broad 
programmes of community development, has been forced to concentrate most of its efforts 
on food production. 

"In spite of technological advances which have triggered dramatic increases in produc- 
tion in advanced nations, world population is increasing faster than food supplies. 

It took from the beginning of time until 1967 to reach a living world population of 
3 billion people, but it will take only 33 more years for that population to become 
6 billion. The earth is now adding more than a million people each week, most of them 
in the less developed countries. 

These countries already have a food deficit of 16 million tons of grain annually 
met by imports from the developed countries. The new mouths bom in the developing 
areas of the world by ig80 will need an estimated 300 million additional tons of 
grain or its equivalent-neaxly all .that the United States, Canada and Western 
Europe combined now produce. 

Amnial world food production barely stays the same, while population increases 
wildly. As a result, world-wide per capita food production in 1965-66 fell by 2 per- 
cent. In Latin America, Africa and the Far East, it fell approximately 5 percent. 
Xhese are discouraging Satieties. « 

With the cold certainty of mathematics, we are suddenly aware that by I98O there 
may not be enough food anywhere in the world to placate famine* s force. 

* In 1971, :^ood production increased by 3 percent, exclusing fisheries. PAG has estimated 
that the number of under-nourished people in the world stands at 300 million - 5OO million 
* little different ftom the estimate for the period 1957-59* 
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Famine on an international scale can destroy world order and political 
stability. World peace becomes more precarious with increasing tmrest within 
huiigry nations. Therefore, all nations have a vital concern with preventing 
fajnine that l3ads to political violence . 

It is clear now that any stop-gap food aid for disasters or crises in 
these countries must be fully coordinated with long-run self-help programs. 

In the long rani most of the additional food have to come firom 

expanded food production in the hungry nations themselves. 

If these nations oan move quickly enough, the food supply may be able to 
win the deadly serious race with over-population, " 1 / 

Failure of food production to keep pace with expanding populations in developing 
countries has been interpreted by some people as an indication of failure of extension 
education as a force in agricultural development. This is like saying health services 
are of no value when there are only a few poorly trained doctors in a country with no 
hospitals, medical supplies or other health facilities* Admittedly, extension education 
has not yet had the impact on agricultural production expected by many of its proponents. 
But it imisi be recognized that "certain conditions must exist for the fullest agricultural 
development of any nation. There must be (l) markets, (2) constantly improving technology, 
("i) supplies and equipment locally available, (4) incentives, and (5) adequate transport 
tation. Contributing to the strength of these conditions are the nation's degree of 
literacy, its communication system, and the kinds of government policies, land tenure 
custons, and social mores that encourage initiative." if Many of these conditions are 
inadequate or entirely lacking in the developing countries. Although extension educational 
programs can help improve these conditions, they must first be provided for in the policies 
of the countries, with agricultural development bb a national goal, and with relevant 
research, education and extension programs to carry them out. 

It must also bfr borne in rrdnd that^ 

"Before village cultivators can be expected to get excited about taking up 
improved agricultural practices, they have to undergo some inner changes. 

First, they must recognize they no longer have to live as they have lived, and 
they must want things they don't now have. Second, they must have been made aware of 
the existence of better practices and of their benefits. And third, they miist have 
seen these practices demonstrated in their villages^ must have understood them, and 
recilized they were possible to adopt • 

Having been taken through these steps of change, they can now be educated to 
see the importax\ce, to them, of adopting improved agricultural practices, ^y 
intensive extension education, the cultivators can be taught with stronger emphasis 
upon carrying out the recommended improved agricultural practices. They can aow be 
brought to see that the adoption of the improved agricultural practices will provide 
them the wealth they must have if they are to get the new things they now express 
as wants." 2/ 
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Preliminary conclusions of a current study of extension service in latim Anierica 2/ 
indicate that although technical assist ance agencies have aided these countries to build 
extension institutions, these institutions have not heen used well. Productivity levels 
in traditional food crops have remained considerably below feasible levels. Extension 
staffs have not coordinated well with national food production programs. Rather, extension 
has gone its own way and has been limited in impact to marginal returns that accrue to 
strictly "educational" inputs. The extension services established with technical and 
financial assistance have seemed to national governments to be too expensive to carry on 
after financial aid was withdrawn, with the exception of one or two countries. Corsequently 
the large non-salary component of budgets - transport and per diem of field extension 
workers, equipn^nt and supplies was reduced to the point where workers were largely 
ineffective. Furthermore, finance ministers would not allow extension directors to reduce 
the number of agencies andi^-deploy the savings to supplies etc. 

The implication of this study is that extension generally does not have much to offer 
by itself. "The old technology cannot be significantly improved upon simply by 
rearranging factor inputs. New inputs are necessary, and these cost money. To overcome 
the farmer's reluctance to make cash outlays on traditional crops, extension must be able 
to offer either low risk credit or a high profit ratio. Subsistence farmers will need 
both. Extension in the Andes has operated with neither". Esiceptions noted include the 
"catalyzer" effect of closely following a rearrangement of price/cost relations which widen 
profit margins. 

The future of extension in Latin America may lie in serving as the vehicle for the 
new package campaigns. The extension services are swinging in this direction with 
considerable success. These packages tie fertilizer, seed, pesticides and other inputs 
together with new farm management technicrues and a single - usually traditional-crop. 

Althou^ agricultural progress has been sluggish in the developing coxmtries during 
the period they have been establishing extension services, there is no reason to condemn 
extension education as a force in agricultural and miral development. In fact, no 
country has been able to achieve meudmum agricultural progress without a system for 
extending technical knowledge to the producer and assisting him in its application. The 
solution lies in improving the efficiency and effectiveness of extension services along 
with the development of other conditions which are essential for agricultural progress. 

Trends in Extension Development 

Trends in extension development in advanced and developing countries reflect 
differences in stages of development, different problems asosciated therewith and 
differing present and expected needs of their clientele. For these reasons trends in 
advanced and developing countries are discussed separately. What is happening in such 
countries as the United States, Australia and other economically advanced countries 
give some indication of future problems to be faced by developing countries. 

Some Trends in Developing Countries 

As previously stated, much effort to date has been directed toward establishing the 
infta^^struoture or organization^^ framework of extension services in developing countries, 
recruiting and training staff and learning to develop programs and methods. Accomplishment 
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has varied from country to country. Mariy services still are handicapoed by shortafe of 
qualified staff, frequent turnover in personnel, poor facilities and inadecuate financial 
support, nevertheless an organization does ejcist with considerable potential for rural 
and a^icultural improvement. In many countries, rural people have learned that there 
are V^tU- and more productive methods of facing and they adopt new practices vdiich show 
;rri:-:rj.x o:- better yields rmd hi£^er income. A break with traaition is taking place which 
r:...-, ^ym tho w to agricultural modernization. Developments in several countries indicate 
t..-c'.'». - j^'f-rnxciitB are beginning to take advantage of this situation. 

0, ; .-.I'ob^r of ccmntries are focusing their efforts on one or two crops vriiere new varieties 
cf pr- .v -; j H^ntial have been developed through research. So called Mexican vAeat varieties 
at j-exr >;i an Mexico with the assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation are a notable example. 
Var),?-^:.. we.'-e found adapted to conditions in Turkey, Pakistan, India, Tunisia and a number 
of ri.htr cpi,y»tries. With proper fertilization, irrigation and cultural practices, they 
produijea, up to three times the yields of local v^ieties. Ministries of Agriculture procured 
the s?.f;c;, .-rranged for the fertilizer and credit to the producers. Previously established 
extension sei-^ces were ready to launch campaigns demonstrating the new varities and 
related practices. They followed up the distribution of seed with educational proprams on 
weed 3nfi insect control. 



Tills coordinated effort of farmers and government agencies with extension playing an 

importaztt role has increased wheat production in Turkey to the point where; fihe has shifted 

fi'om a wheat importing to a wheat erportir,: nation. Similar results had been previously 
achieved in Mexico and are forecast for 8di:,6 other coiuitries. 

The rice producing areas of Saatheast Asia are focusing on the production of new high 
yielding dwarf rice varieties developed at the International Rice Research Institute in 
the Philippines. Results similar to the Mexican wheat program are being achieved in those 
countries as well as in Senegal in West Africa. Even while the war is underway in Vietnam, 
rice growers are responding to the promise offered by the new hi fh-yi elding rice varieties 
and are accepting the improved cultural practices advocated by extension. 

The Mexican hybrid maize program developed with the assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in I94O-50 period was a forerunner cf such concerted action focused on a 
specific commodity. Hybrid maiae promises to be in the forefront of agricultural develop- 
ment in Kenya and many other countries as it was earlier in the United States. 

These examples are enough to illustrate a trend toward focusing the efforts of 
extension and other developmental agencies on specific crops and commodities. 

The results of the above projects have demonstrated the necessity for closer coordina- 
tion of effort among extension services, research institutions and technical services of 
ministries of agriculture. 

However, since the contribution of research and supply agencies is more concrete and 
visible, some government officials seem to fail to recognize the role of extension 
education in the Buccess of these projects. Consequently, some have transferred extension 
functions and funds to technical departments and are not providing their extension services 
with the resourceB necessary fbr the maintenance of a viable field organization with 
effective subject matter support. If this is true it is a regrettable trend. 

Acute food shortages in Southeast Asia have forced concentration of resources on food 
production and postponement or reduction in some of other community development efforts. 
Some observers identify this as the beginning of a trend toward making extension the central 
rural educational development agency including those areas of community development 
programs, su^:h as nutrition, sanitation, home improvement and community resource 
development, considered of highest priority by rural people. If such a trend materializesj 
extension concepts and programs in these countries will more closely resemble those of the 
Cooperative Extension Service of the United States. 
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Training in extension education concepts and methods had to be obtained abroad in the 
early stages of develojynent in many countries. With inaugiiration of extension education 
courses in local training: institutions and the establishment of extension training centres 
often with the assistance of international organizations, foreign participant training has 
fallen off. This policy allows more personnel to be trained at less cost with training 
better adapted to local needs. 

Sonie Trends in Economically Advanced Countries 

Trends in extension development in the more advanced countries are responses to a 
number of factors and forces. These include: (l) natural evolution of a dynamic service 
to meet ever changing needs; (2) economic forces which are changing farming practices and 
niral living; and (3) social forces which demand attention. 

The evolution of extension services under enlightened leadership is illustrated by 
developments in Australia sincf* I962. That year marked the first Australian university 
teaching appointment in agricultural extension at the University of Queensland. As of 
1969, nine of thirteen tiniversities provide degree courses in agriculture and seven of these 
now have at least some formal courses in agricultural extension at the under-graduate and/or 
graduate levels. Extension research was also being tmdert aJcen. About 40 graduate extension 
workers with considerable field experience had completed the post-graduate diploma in 
g^icultural extension at Melboxirne or Queensland Universities with significant effect on 
the state extension services. 

Farm management extension has had very considerable accent and a relatively 
large number of graduates (about 150) are in private practice or farmer group 
employment as management consultants or advisers. Commercial organizations have 
also recruited a lot of experienced graduates and diplomates from the state services , 
so the latter have their staffing problems. 

The Commonwealth has considerably expanded its financial support for the state 
tfctension services on the basis of approved project or programme support, rather than 
"untagged" grants--in-aid. To administer the expanded Commonwealth extension services 
Grant, to be responsible for the Commonwealth's interest in agricultural extension, 
and, less publicized, to provide a national professional leadership group, the Extension 
Services Division was formed within the (Commonwealth) Department of Primary 
Industry. \J 

European agricultural advisory services are placing increased emphasis on marketing and 
farm management as well as farm mechanization. This is a natural response to the competitive 
situation in agriculture arising from development of the European Common Market. 

In 1966, the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges 
(NASUIXJC) and the United States Department of Agriculture, conducted a national study of 
the cooperative extension service at the request of the Extension Committee on Organization 
and Policy (ECOP). A high level committee collected information from state extension 
services, universities*^ agricultural industries, rural leaders and the general public. 
The joint committee report 2 / analyzes current activities of the Cooperative Extension 
Service and develops the Committee's recommendations for the future. Although implement- 
tation of the recommendation will depend upon national and state legislation as well as the 
51 State Extension Services and the Federal Extf^n^ion Service, the report summarizes the 
opinions of many people on the direction esrtension should go over a 10 year period. 



\J R.N. Jtocjuhar - Extension Service Division, Department of Primary Industry, Canberra. 
Personal correspondence with the author. 

Zj A People and a Spirit - A report of the joint USM - NASULOC Extension Study 
Committee, USDA, Washington, D.C. 95 pages. 
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The joint committee analyzed current activitiee of the Cooperative Extension Service 
and projected chan^re^ in extension manpower allocations fcr the nation in varioixs prorrani 
areas over a period of 10 y^ars. Program areas were classified under four general headin/:8t 
Vf^^^ Related Industries, (2) Social and Economic Development , (3) Quality 

Of UvxM^, and some indicactaons as to trenda in extension programs in the United States. 

The basic thrust of recommendations contained in this report calls for 
the Cooperative Extension Service to adapt its staff and prograTi effort to 
serve more adequately the broad range of social and economic problems of the 
nation while strengthening its assistance to the agricultikral sector of 
the economy. Anothei- basic recormnendation calls for Cooperative Extension 
Service to staiid ready for an organized, active, and significant role in 
technical assistance and development programs of the less developed nations 
of the world. 

The efforts already tr^e by Ccoperaxive Extension Service to improve the 
effet;>.ivenes0 of its programs should be acknowledged. In recent years, 
there has been a marked improvement in the professional qualifications of 
specialists • Many area or mtdti-county specialized agents have been assigned. 
Efforts have been increased in adaptive research, and increasing attention is 
being directed -^oward educational programs which relate agricultural 
production enterprises to the total sales and distribution system of the 
nation. 

The role of the extension agent has increasingly involved a commitment to 
the community and those groups active within the community. Developmental 
programs have been adrled which deal with a broad range of social and economic 
factors. Family and youth programs have become increasingly effective in the 
urban environment. New arrangements with agencies and local organizations 
have emerged. Increasing emphasis has been given to staff training and 
development and considerable progress has been made in the level of forn^A 
training possessed by extension personnel. 

The Joint Study Committee recommends that the Cooperative Extension 
Service seek maximum effectiveness from its manpower resources by: 

^ Employing more sp-^cialized area Agents. 

- Upgrading the professional competenee of personnel » 

Increasing use of specialists holding joint research, teaching, and 
extension appointments. 

- Experimenting with new organizational structures such as multi-county 
staffing and specialist teams. 

Employing personnel trained in disciplines relevant to the assigned 
educational role. 

Increasing the use of consulting teams on a contract basis for special 
problems . 

Increasing the use of non-Extension personnel hired for specific work 
on a part^-time, one-time, or periodic basis for help in disciplines not 
available on the regular staff. 
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«- Making the l>fist iise of available staff by utilizing new electronic 
teaching devices, new communications Bystems, and new teachiru: 
techniques* 

Agricultxire and Related Indugtries - National goals related to economic 
growth, technological change, and to agricrulture demand that • Tx^mtive 
Extsneion maintain an effective pr>#rrani "lt. a^::.cu.lt\ire and its 7<*riat*ed 
indtiBtriesc The Joint Study CCitnt** ttfr-f - ./^mmendB -that the Coc>9»*n^atvve Exten- 
sion Servicer 

- Incr^eaee pro-am emphasie in marketing and farm business management* 

- Reduce the relative percentage of effort in husbandry and production 
programs » 

«- Take advantage of the capabilities of commercial agricultural firms to 
provide a part of the technological information. 

Social and Economic Deyelopoent 

- Expand efforts in educational programs of social and economic development. 

- Make significantly greater efforts to assist low-income farmers in 
decisions other than agricultural production, including selection of 
alternative vocations. 

- Expand program activity dealing with natural repcvvrccs and the 
ezivironment . 

- Build upon extension strengths in rural areas, but also increase the 
coKmitment to the central city in the years ahead. 

Quality of Living 

Expand extension programs of youth and family education. 

- Expand sharply the educational programs to help the disadvantaged and 
the alienated. 

- Emphasize the disciplines of social and behavioral sciences as well as 
those of home economics in filling positions to support future 
programs related to the family. 

^ Assign personnel to work in extension youth programs who are qualified 
in disciplines relevant to the education and motivation of youth. 

^ Adapt and expand as well as provide additional youth educational 
activities where 4-H is not a sxiitable mechanism for meetinfc specific 
problems • 

- Uiidertake continuing national as well as state dialogue with l<aaders of 
cooperating organizations, to seek ways by which each organization can 
assist in meeting the merging broad human development problems. 
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Int-srnaticinal Extension 

- Evolve lon/^r-*«!«* pro^aa etrate^ for the U.S. overseas agricultural 
development pz-opra-ns. The strategy should provide for a formally 
plarjiea and epecifically financed extension component and define the 
nature of relationships under which such lon^terrn programs will function. 

- Make efforts to adapt existing U.S. institutions, including Cooperative 
Extension bervice, to long-range overseas programB of agricultural 
developsent. 

- Direct major initial emphasis in extension programs abroad toward 
increased agricultural production and marketing, 

- Develop cooperative extension field support for approved agricultural 
development activities sponsored by private industry in other nations. 

- EstabiiBh intematicnftl extension training oentres at one or more W 
urant Universities.. 1/ 

Areas of Extension Weeding Strengthening 

Lefiislat ion establishing the extension service as a permanent institution is a basic 
n JJ^"^^ countries. Until passage of the Smith-Lever Act by the Congress of the 
United States m 1914, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, state Departments of 
Agriculture, Colleges of Agriculture, farmers aflBOciatioiis and other groups attempted to 
conduct unrelated and often isolated extension activities. Legislation brought extension 
activities together in one organization and provided a aound basis ?w oooi>ainated 
efforts in agricultural teaching, research aai extension. Many developing countries and 
some more advanced countries haim failed thus far to centralize extension-type functions 
in a single adequately staffed and financed institution with its responsibilities and scope 
cf operations well defined. Such national legislation provides a legal framework for 
coordinating the essential elements of agricultural and rural development and, if inte^ 
grated with a national civil service, provides a degree of permanence and security jdiich 
reduces staff turnover and improves continuity of extension programs. 

AdeqTiate firancin^ is a second basic need of all extension 8er\'ice8. Finance 
ministers must recognize that extension programs require intimate contact idth masses 
of rural people. This means not only large numbers of adequately trained field, 
supervisory and technical support staff but transport, supplies and egxiipment. Where 
finances are limited, it ia better to maintain fever adequately financed local agencifi6, 
with emphasis on work thi-ough farmer committees and rural leaders, than to employ larger 
numbers of personnel with no means of contacting the farmers and carrying on their 
educational activities. Some countries in Latin America have felt unable to continue 
their extension service at former levels vdien foreign technical and financial support 
was withdrawn. Budget support programs through the use of P.L. 48O funds (local 
currency paid for U.S. agricultural commodities under concessional sales agreement) 
are helping to remedy this situation in some instances. Salaries for extension workers 
comparable to those in competing agencies and industries will enable extension services 
to retain competent peraonnel and justify more emphasis on staff development, 

^6 organization of extension services can be greatly strengthened in most countries 
ttorou^ the greater usae of technical subject matter specialists under the administrative 
control of the extension director. They are needed not only to provide technical support 
for often inadequately trained field personnel but to develop impact programs in their 
respective fields and to strengthen coordination with agricultural research and the nrocrams 
of related technical departments. ^ 

tnST^^i' ■ ^ ^**°^ «f Joia* DSDA-HA30LOC Eztsnaion Study Co«ltt««. 

J^^JSDl, Waahlngton B.C. 95 pages. — , 
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The advanced countries as well at; the developing countries feel the need for more 
effective specialist support, jl^icultural specialization has prorressed so far and 
rircolems of production , marketingi nanagenent and allocation of resources have Decoiae so 
involved that local extension agents need more and better trained specialists, available 
on an area basis* 

Use of many Jc^m^ and inexperienced extension workers having minimum training- and 
often lacking rural ""^r^^'^^iT'Ound, demands close supenrision and guidance. This is another 
area requiring r>treng^ixonin£: in many countries. 

Extension work with rural women and youth is bsu?ely fettinf started in most countries. 
In view of the influence of the mother | not only upon the health and welfare of the 
family but upon a^icultural production, this is an area of extension woxlt that countries 
cannot afford to neglect. 

Farm youth njust be taught the advantages as well as the methods of modem 
agriculture if future leadership is to "be available for continuing- rural -profess. The 
attitudes and values developed amon^ youn^ people today will profoundly influence the 
develotijnent of rural corramanities in the future. 

Improvement in Training at all levels is a continuing need in all countries. The 
need is most apparent in countries with newly established extension services vdiich are 
recruiting and training new staff. But the need for upgrading of personnel and improving 
their ability to serve fast changing needs of an expanding clientele is jiist as important 
in the old established services. In both developing and advanced countries ability to 
organize people for cooperation on common problems i and an aptitude for working with 
representatives of other development agencied and institutions is becoming increasingly 
necessary. Pew extension workers have sufficient understanding of group dynamics^ and 
knowledge concerning the social and psychological principles involved. Farm and home 
management, marketing and processing and wise use of credit are other areas needing 
understanding by all present day extension workers. Pundamental to improvement in training 
is the establishment of a training policy in each country. This involves setting training 
goals, developing facilities, adequate financing, assignment of responsibility for 
training activities and periodic review of progress. 

Definite improvement is needed in extension programs. It is not enou^ to ask 
people what are their problems and base the progreun on those problems, although an 
understanding of people* s wants and needs is fundamental to effective extension education. 
The extension worker^ as an educational leader needs to discover, and help his people 
discover, opportimities for greater agricultural productivity, hi^er incomes and better 
living. A much more positive approach is needed than has been displayed in the past. VJhen 
opportunities have been discovered, often with the help of specialists, those should be 
selected for concentrated effort *duch offer the greatest possibility of accomplishment 
and satisfaction to the people. Their council is important in deciding on projects they 
are ready to carry out and in setting of goals. Because of their knowledge of local 
conditions, their competence in organizing for community action and their training in 
educational and infornation methods, extension personnel should be actively involved in 
developing and carrying out national and regional production programs. 

Coordination of extension programs with agricultural research, credit t cooperatives 
and developmental programs of technical departments is an acute need in maixv countries. 
The advantages of such coordination have been demonstrated in the Mexican wheat introduction 
program in Turkey, the rice improvement program in Southeast Asia, the service systems in 
some Latin American cou-itries such as Pema and in other areas. As developed under 
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Extension Crganization in Chapter 3f one institution wcrjcin^ alone can assure a^i cul- 
tural and rural progress. Neither can mar^ institutions working independently and in 
competition. But working in unison, prcfress is almost assured, 

HesQurces Eeguired for Extension Seveloproent 

Agricultural extension services require several kinds of resources for the establishment 
and continuing effective operation. They include: (l) human resources of trained and 
dedicated personnel, (2) physical resources and facilities including supplies and equipment 
with vdiich to work; (3) technical resources, scientific knowledge adapted to use in 
a^i cultural and rural development; (4) financial resources to assxire continuity of 
operation, and growth to meet increasing needs of rural people; (5) political and admini- 
strative support; and (6) an institutional environment coiiducive to rural development 
and agricultmral progress. 

Human Resources 

An extension service is primarily people. Their attitudes and behaviour detemdne 
the effectiveness of the organization. It is important to have enou^ personnel to 
organize and conduct programs reaching all members of the rural conimmity. But this may 
not be possible for services in early stages of development or where funds are limited. 
Quality of personnel is more important. And quality is achieved through careful selection 
and training* Technical trained personnel are simply not available in sufficient numbers 
to staff all public and private developmental institutions and a^ncies in many countries. 
Therefore th<5 development of schools and colleges must proceed concurrently with the 
development of extension and other services. Extension cannot approach its potential 
until such institutions have operated effectively for a number of years. 

Organized programs of staff development are essential to new and long established 
services alike. Services in developing countries must make up for inadequate pre-service 
training. The Joint-Study Committee in the United States recommended that "the present 

extension staffing for staff training be doubled Extension must do for itself what 

it seeks to do for other organizations; namely, improve organizational efficiency and staff 
competency." 

Physical Resources 

Lack of transport, demonstration and teaching equipment, supplies and facilities with 
which to work can make an extension worker almost entirely ineffective. His work being 
with people he must be able to contact them on their farms and in their homes. Without 
transportation contacts are limited to those who come to see him and the few who live 
within walking distance. Demonstration end teaching equipment are the tools of his 
profession. Pew people learn new practices only from the spoken word. They must be 
shown how as well as told. Supplies of improved seed for demonstrations, sa/flples of 
material used in sewing, efficient equipment for demonstrating the use of fertilizers 
and insecticides are equally important, always bearing in mind that equipment used in 
demonstrations should also be available to farmers and farm women who are expected to 
follow recommended practice. These things seem so obvious it should not be necessary to 
repeat them but extension workers in nearly every country are handicapped by lack of the 
physical resources neceseary for effective work. In many cases it would be better to 
reduce staff and use the savings in salary to provide adequate transport and equipment 
for the remainder. 
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Technical Resources 

Technical information in agriculture and home economics is the main commodity the 
extension worker has to dispense. All extension workeriB are presumed to have basic technical 
trgtining before aesigTunent, But the adequacy of such '•raining varies and may be more 
theoretical than practical. Furthermore , the volume of technology is increasing at an 
accelerated rate and is said to double every eight years. 

Field ejrtension workers must have a readily available source of technical information 
in a form applicable in solving problems of agricultural production and rural living. 
Applied or adaptive reseeu^ch provides the technical information required by the field 
extension worker in developing and executing his prograin. 

The statement has often been made that "you can't have an extension service until 
you have technical information to extend." Although few farmers, even in highly 
developed agriculture, apply all of the available information, there is an element of 
truth in this statement. New crop varieties providing dramatic increases in yield, or use 
of a new and highly effective insecticide are easy to "extend" because the dramatic 
results can be demonstrated. But management prgwtices which reduce costs and increase 
profits, and improved sanitation which reduces Aisease are equally important and acceptable 
to niral people when well understood. 

Financial Resources 

Adequate funds with which to operate an extension service is the most commonly expressed 
need of extension administrators. An extension service requires more funds than some other 
government agencies because of the large number of personnel required, as well as transport, 
supplies and equipment. Since the effectiveness of extension education depends so much on 
the energy and initiative of the staff, high morale is especially important. Underpaid and 
ill«^quipped personnel are unlikely to display much enthusiasm in their work. Shortage of 
funds to finance government services is common to nearly all developing countries. 
Generally, extension services are expected to operate within budgets and salary scales 
set for all government services, often without regard to the special aptitudes, abilities 
and technical competence required for effective extension work. Consequently, extension 
services lose their best qualified staff members to private industry or institutions not 
subject to government saleury scales. Technical assistance agencies have sometimes attempted 
to up-grade staff by supplementing their salaries or providing other fl'inge benefits. This 
works as long as such financial assistance is available. But when eissistance is withdrawn, 
salaries may be reduced with lowered morale and loss of staff as a result. The only 
permaJient solution appe6U?s to be a budget policy which takes into account the essentiality 
of extension seirvioes and a salary scale which give due allowance to staff qualifications 
and excellence of performance. 

Political and Administrative Support 

Although extension personnel must refrain from partisan political activities and 
serve all rural people regardless of political affiliation, support by the current 
political administration is essential. One country established an entirely independent 
extension service unaffiliated with any government ministry. Soon it found itself without 
support in its efforts to obtain appropriations and in disfavor \±%Yi the technical 
departments of the ministry of agri culture • Extension needs administrative support of both 
budget and program. It must conduct itself in such a manner that each succeeding 
administration lecognizes its value and gives it the necessary support. 
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Rural Instijiutional Environment 



An extension service working alone can do little to raise the productivity and 
^r!L°f ^^''^"^ """^^^ people. A land tenure system that assures the producer his 
rightful share of benefits from improved practices} markets at fair prices; sources of 
agricultural seeds, supplies and equipment, credit at reasonable rates; roads and 
transportation; research and experiment stations; schools end medical services all are 
required for rural progress. Absence or ineffectiveness of any of these institutions 
and services reduces the efficiency of the others including extension. 
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